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PREFACE. TO THE SECOND EDITI©N. 


In preparing a reissue of this Tolume I have 
taken careful account of every criticism, private 
or published, which promised me help in ren¬ 
dering it more accurate and complete. A few 
corrections have conse^ently- been introduced 
into the Biography. But I have not seen 
reason to modiiir any of the interpretations 
which repeated study and long reflection had 
led me to put upon the Philosophy. 

I hope that thft Index of Subjects and Index 
of References now added will be acceptable, 
the one to the literary reader, the other to the 
student of Spinoza’s writings, in his compari¬ 
son of related passages and his detemiination 
of doubtful doctrine. 


LoKiKiir, Map 19, 1883. 












































































































































PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 

I SHOULD hardly have undertaken to write this 
little book, had I foreseen the appearance of Mr. 
F. Pollock’s comprehensive and masterly volume 
on the same subject. Happily the contrasted 
scale of the two saves me from the danger of 
comparison; while a sufiBcient raison d'etre may 
be found for both in the different points of view 
which they carry with them through criticisms 
saldom much at variance. 

From some want of skill in compressed expo¬ 
sition, I could not bring my account of Spinoza 
within the limits prescribed for the volumes in 
Professor Knight’s “ Philosophical Classics,” for 
which series it was intended. As it has there¬ 
fore to appear on its own account, I have tried to 
give it greater completeness by adding a chapter 
on the biblical criticism contained in the Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus. 



viii PREFACE. 

The recent appearance of Van Vloten and 
Land’s authoritative edition of Spinoza’s extant 
writings has enabled me to concentrate upon it 
most of the references which else would have 
been dispersed over many separate works. It is 
true that only the first volume has as yet been 
published. But, through the ready kindness of 
Dr. Land, I have been furnished with the nume¬ 
rical arrangement of the Correspondence in the 
second volume; so that it is only for the Memoir 
by Coler that I have beefi still obliged to refer to 
Paulus’s edition. 

I am indebted to the kindj^ess and special 

0 

learning of Mr. Joseph Jacobs for an introduction 
to some of the critical writings which have been 
useful to me, particularly those«of Joel, Van der 
Linde, and Land; and sincerely thank him for 
thus enlarging my acquaintance with the more 
recent Spinozistic literature. 

Hearing from my friend, Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
M.P., that the Library at Wolfenbttttel contained 
a fine oil portrait of Spinoza, I obtained permis¬ 
sion, through the kind intervention of Mr. James 
Sime, to have a photographic negative of it sent 
over for reproduction in suitable size for this 
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volume. It is a pleasure to record my warm 
acknowledgments to the Librarian, Dr. 0. von 
Heinemann, for his courteous response to my 
application. The engraving prefixed to some 
copies of the Opera Posthuma, 1677, was 'taken 
from this portrait; not, it will be seen, with any 
eminent success. 

London, Jvi.ly 27, 1882. 
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SPINOZA. 

PART I. —LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

TEARS WITHIN ISRAEL—1632-16r>6. 

On the Houtgracht at Amsterdam may still lie seen the 
house of Michael d’Espinoza, the tradesman, in which 
his son Baruch was bom, on the 24th of November 
1632. The event was doubtless piously acknowledged 
at the neighbouring Portuguese synagogue; from their 
connection with which the family though proliably 
Spanish, was supposed to have come from the western 
side of the Peninsula. To the lu8to];y of an Israelitish 
household and the special genius of its members, few 
things are less material than its native land The Jew, 
in himself the most exclusive of mankind, has been 
tamed, by the cruel reaction of events, into the most 
cosmopolitan. The world, impatient of a select and 
stereotyped fbee, has for ages compelled him to be ever 
on the move; to lodge anywhere and settle nowhere; 
to kam all languages and bear all climes; to take up 
and 40 lay down the usages and interests of eyeiy 

S B 
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people with which he mingles. Externally flexible 
each variety of civilisation, he inwardly approprAtes 
the features of none; so that his characteristics, deter* 
mined mainly by inheritance, have only the faintest 
local colouring; and to know his country gives you 
hardly any preconception of himself. 

Some factors, however, in the thought and character 
of Spinoza were certainly supplied by the home of his 
ancestors and the vicissitudes of Europe during the two 
preceding centuries. Spain has been callpd the Paradise 
of Jews: and if we looked no farther than the Moslem 
kingdom of Grenada, the phrase miglit be excused. 
Throughout the fourteenth #nd fifteenth centuries they 
found there a legal protection and religious sympathy 
which Christendom refused them : their industry was 
welcomed; their gains respected; their worship and 
their schools unmolested. It is no wonder that they 
flocked with eagerness to so rai% a shelter; that in its 
genial air their ihtellectual actwity expanded, ".nd 
pressed into the new fields of poetry, science, and 
philosophy, to which they were invited by the Arabian 
literature and the libraries of Cordova and Grenada. 
The tolerant influence was felt throughout the whole 
Peninsula. The wealth and energy of the Jews were 
too valuable to impoverished nobles and helpless princes 
to be surrendered to Moorish use: in spite of clerical 
hatred and persecuting laws, the grandees hnd rulers of 
Leon and Castile contrived to commit their exchequer 
.to Jewish financiers and their health to Jewish physi* 
oiaos, and to sell protection to Jewish residents, on the 
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ple^ that, as infidels, these people were not subjects of 
the State, but personal slaves of the territorial lord. 
Wliether under the pretence of servitude or the reality 
of lil)erty, the family of Israel rapidly grew in num¬ 
bers, opulence, and culture: nor do the ages of their 
dispersion show a more brilliant period than that which 
in Spain preceded the expulsion of the Moors. Rodri¬ 
guez do Castro compiles from it a list, by no means 
complete, of more than a hundred rabbinical writers, 
in Spanish, in Arabic, in Hebrew, on mathematics, 
astronomy, and medicine; on grammar, literature, and 
history; on morals and philosophy ;—a memorial, no 
doubt, mainly of forgotten Ihbours, but dignified by the 
names of Maimonides, tlic Kimehis, Chasdai Kreskas, 
and Isaac Abarbanel.* 

It was an interlude of treacherous repose; which 
only gathered and decorated more and nobler victims 
for the sacrifice. The sovereigns (Ferdinand and Isa- 
befla) who drove oflt the Moors set up tlio Spanish 
Inquisition, and commissioned Torquemoda, Deza, and 
Lucero, with the appliances of confiscation and the 
rack, of banishment and the stake, to make good 
Catholics of all the Jews. The faithful fled: the 
faithless snccumbcd, and transferred their moral taint 
from the synagogue to the church: the weak feigned 
conversion, \pt held to their first love, though under a 
disguise sometimes maintained to the third generatioiL 
It is impossible for whole mnltitudes to live ont a lie 

I ^ibUotlMes Espaaob, ton. L, m dt«d wd mpiikiBentad by 
M. dost in Ua Omdildit* der lanaUtm, 7t«r UmO, 4M-441. 
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aad look like innocents: and it was from these “ Hew- 
Christians,” whose steps were dogged by the spies of 
the Inquisition, that regiments of prisoners were brought 
to the bar and hurried to the dungeon and the fire; 
more than 2000 perishing at the stake in the province 
of Seville within a single year.^ In Portugal, these 
cruelties began later and remained lighter.® But 
throughout the Peninsula no Israelite could either 
reside in the country without renouncing his religion, 
or quit it without forfeiting the chief portion of his 
goods. • So long as the two monarchies were separate, 
some hope might be found in flight across the border; 
for at the hour when persecution was awaTce in the one, 
it might be asleep in the other. But during the union 
of the crowns under the three Philips, the monotony of 
tyranny left no relief from despair. 

Happily for the world that tyranny tried its strength 
upon a very different land, occupied by a race in itself 
of tougher fibre, aJd recently quidkened by fresh rfeli- 
gious faith and an imperative consciousness of inde¬ 
pendent moral life. The experiment, pursued through 
decades of agony, was doomed to defeat. In the Low 
Countries, the rack broke its victims by thousands; 
but was itself broken and destroyed by an indomitable 
people. For eighty years (1567-1647), with the ex¬ 
ception of a twelve years* truce (1609-1621), they 
sustained the war which threw off the yoke of Spain. 
Early in that long struggle,—in 1579,—while as yet 

' Jost, GMdiiohte der lar., viL p. 77. 

* Qraet^ Qeschichteder Jaden, is. 246-263. 
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tb^was no talk of political separation,—^the Northern 
Provinces had agreed, in the “ Union of Utrecht,” Uiat 
every citizen '* shonld remain free in his religion, and 
that no man should be molested or questioned on the 
subject of divine worship.” ^ Was ever north*wind so 
refreshing as that which bore these words to the skulk* 
ing and hunted heretics of Spain? It was not long 
before this vision of religious peace began now and 
then to freight an unnoticed ship with fugitives 
from the Tagus or the Douro to tl»o Ithine. Tlw first 
Jewish colonists siiiled from Oporto, probably in 1693, 
and after various adventures settled in Amsterdam; 
but, as their "reversion frolh Catholicism exjxjsed them 
to suspicion, no right of public worship was conceded 
to them till 1698, when a room was fitted up for them 
as a synagogue in the house of .Samuel Pallache, th(‘ 
Jewish amlwssador fr^m the kingdom of Morocco. On 
the death of Pallache, six years after, this provisional 
arrangement ccosefl, and the first Synagogue was built, 
to which the family of Spinoza was attached, and of 
which the teacher of his boyhoo<i, .Saul Levi Moiteira, 
was sole president from 1616 to 1639, and then till 
1660 as colleague with two other Rabbis from later 
congregations amalgamated with his own.* 

Whether Michael d’Espinoza was among the young 

> Mot1«7*kRaM of tho Dutch Republic, port «i. ch. L tub flno, 

* The eorliwt Moounts of tho Jewioh Mttlemant in Amatordsm tn 
not periectly oonibtont. For * critic*] notice of them, ■*• Qroota, is. 
Note 10. Comp, hi* narrttiTO, is. pp. S18-S17, with Joot's Oocehicht* 
demJudenthuma, SU Abth. pp. 197A99, whm tho cofttul nooim tho 
name Padueo. 
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people in that first emigrant ship is not known. But 
the family connection with the oldest synagogue renders 
it highly probable; the second synagogue being the 
chief receptacle of later arrivals, especially of Spanish 
refugees. The name of the family pretty clearly refers 
it to the province of Leon, which contains no fewer 
than five towns bearing (with distinctive additions) the 
name Espinoza. Lying in different directions round 
the city of Burgos,—a considerable Jewish centre,^— 
and being not remote from the frontiers of Portugal, 
these places are among tlie most likely sources of early 
escape by the western sea. An incidental evidence 
of this, with a still closer definition of locality, is fur¬ 
nished by the fact that at Espinoza do Ins Mmteros 
(about 50 miles north of Burgos) the Jews, in return 
for protection once afforded them, paid to the rangers 
of the district an annual tax of 12 old maravedis on 
every copy of the Law in their synagogues.* Here 
probably was Michael’s early homd’; and the Amster¬ 
dam tradition that he was Portuguese is sufficiently 
explained by his port of embarkation and the prevail¬ 
ing complexion of his synagogue. That the family 
became known thenceforth by the topographical ap¬ 
pendage to their domestic name is only what we find 
in numerous other instances, e.g. Aquinas, Oliveyra, de 

* Paul, a native and bialiop of Burgos, throngli vbose influence 
the “New-Chri8tians"vrere removed in 1412 ftom all offices of honour 
wd trust, on the ground that their change of religion was hypocritical, 
was himself a converted Jew, with the name of Solomon HallevL 
Jwt's Gesohichte der laraeliten, 7ter Theil, p. 62. 

* Op. eit, eter Theil,.p. 823. 
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Bamos, d’Agailar, de la Vega, Leon. Pereira, de Lara; 
all of which are personal names given by locality, and, 
except the first, within the range of Jewish experience. 

It was no home of religious peace on which the 
refugees had alighted. They had taken advantage of 
large professions of toleration which were never mciint 
for them, or indeed for more than a victorious majority 
of the persons who made them. They found them¬ 
selves in an uncongenial community, which gave them 
no rights of worship or of citizenship, but which, pre¬ 
occupied with its own dissensions, left them in the 
security of indilTerenco and contempt. They slipped 
unnoticed info settlement and fell into the habits 
of their race, by the passive connivance of a local 
magistracy, chiefly drawn from the more tolerant 
Armininn party in the State; and when the general 
([ucstion of their treatment was referred in Holland to 
a Commission of the Kstates, they were already in 
occupancy ; and it tvas wisely resofved to let each city 
admit or exclude Jewish resitlents as it preferred ; 
only, if admitted, they were not to be obliged, as in 
other countries, to wear any distinctive badge. The 
Kemonstrants (the Broad Churchmen of that day) have 
been charged with intolerance towards the Jewish 
colony, because they complained that, in Amsterdam, 
all sects, non-Christian as well as Christian, themselves 
alone excepted, were free to worship God according to 
their conscience.' But the inference which they draw 

\8m Gn«ts, iz. p. 626. Liberty of eoaaeUnee ma Imparfeetly 
•pptwiatod by all partiaa ia that geamtiotu Bat the Amtnfaaa 
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from this inconsistency is not, that the i^nagc^es 
should be closed; it is, that Eemonstrant churches 
should be allowed. And it is a fair argument to say, 
“What we ask from you requires a less stretch of 
liberality than you have already shown to be agreeable 
to your sense of right” 

A generation suflSced to overcome the first difift- 
oulties of settlement in a new country: the industry, 
the enterprise, the conduct of the Jews, and not less 
their hatred of Spanish tyranny, secured them respect 
from their neighbours; and when Baruch Spinoza was 
born, there was nothing to hinder his regular training 
in the faith and culture of his people. Beyond the life 
of the home and the synagogue, there was open to 
the boy a Jewish High School, affording an education 
ascending through seven classes.* After passing through 

opened the way to a better understandir.g of it; and it ia perverse to 
hold them up to odium as its unworthy violators. 

‘ Oraots, X. fl. This*i>rilliant writer mai'ntains in a note an opinion 
which he has not ventured to interweave with his text, vix. that 
Spinoza himself was a native of Spain and lived there till he was 
fourteen years of age. This he infers from the following reference, in 
a letter of Spinoza's, to a contemporary Jewish martyrdom: “ Ipse 
enim inter alios quondam Jndam, quern fidum apxwUant, novi, qui 
in mediis ilammis, quum jam mortuus ctederetur, hymnum qui 
incipit— TM, Deut, animam meam offero canere incepit, et ia 
medio cantu ezapiravit" (Ep. 70). This auto-^-fi of Judas the 
Faithfhl ia known to have taken place at Valladolid pn the 26th of 
July 10i4: ao that, as a witness of it, Spinoza moat have been still in 
Spain. Snrely, a strange critical judgment I (1.) Spinom’a birthday 
being November 24, 1632, his age in 1644 would be twelve, not 
fowteen. (2.) If we render “Ipm noef,’’ “ I myself it thtee not 
fidlow from his knowing the man that he was psesentathis exsention; 
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the elementaix stages, be would come under the influ* 
ence of two teachers in succession, whose repute ex* 
tended beyond their country and their time. 

The younger of these, Mauasse ben Israel (who 
would be forty*two when Spinoza was fourteen) was 
a native of Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese exile 
and confessor; and had acquired, by the manifold 
relations of his family, in addition to his literary and 
sacred duties, the command of ten languages. His 
accomplishments os a linguist threw him into frequent 
intercourse with foreigners, and favoured the growth of 
an ease and tact and winning demeanour for which 
he became remarkable. Tlicru was something in his 
jKirsonality which kept every anti-tlewish prejudice 
at a distance: and when (in lGu5) a negotiator was 
wanted to win from Cromwell and the Parliament 
permission for JewLsh^settlement in Kngland, he was 
selected as the most persuasive envoy, and by his 
influence with the I^otector oiieneirhcrc a new asylum 
for the outcasts. Quick of jKjrception, pliant in sym- 
)>athy, never indiscreet unless from vanity, ho was a 


if it dooa, spply the Mme inferenflo to the "aiim" tinong 

whom he lUniU? (8.) To iwor tliU rendering, “ Xoveram” would b« 
r»{uired ; “ nmri ” can only mean “ I know" a man, i.e. th« cam a 
MUM (among olhan), who did to and to. At thit Jadta waa a near 
(Hand of B. llaaaaaa baa laraal of Amatardam, it ia probable that 
Spinota did panonally know him, and waa* in Uie my of fir(t.hattd 
tasUmony to tha inddenta of bia martyrdom. (4.) Evan as latwllun 
of Spimwa'a panonai preaanoa at Valladolid in 1644 would Mt Juctify 
na ip wi|dng mt and raconitnicting tba tradiUon of Ub praffami 
twdiw yatn. QtneU, x. Hot* L 
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diplomate withoat insincerity; while the tone his 
religious feeling touched many a chord in a Puritan 
heart, attuned as it was to the strain of Hebrew piety. 
Well read, though not profound as a scholar, he was 
most in his element as a preacher; his familiarity with 
the Scriptures and the Talmud seldom drawing him into 
criticism or philosophy, but furnishing endless lessons 
for the outer and inner life of men. He delivered his 
hrst sermon at iiftcen. He died at Middelburg in 
1657 on his way home from the English mission. 
Of his numerous writings only one has gained more 
than contemporary intluence; but from the Vindiciie 
Judmorum Moses MendelsSbhn drew the materials for 
his defence of Judaism four generations later. 

More eminent for Hebrew scholarship and more 
limited to it, was the senii)r llabbi, Saul Levi Morteini, 
the leading Talmudist of Amstenlam. He had come 
thither in 1616 on a curious errand. In his native 
Venice he had become attached* as a pupil to an 
eminent medical practitioner, Elias Montalto, who 
afterwartls became physician to the French Queen, 
Mary de Medici, and remained in attendance on her 
wherever her Court might be. On one of her journeys, 
the physician was taken ill and died at Tours. For a 
Jew (as he was) there was no burial rite possible in 
France. So the queen had his body embalmed, and sent 
it, imder escort of his son, his uncle, and Morteira, 
by way of Nantes, for interment at Ouderkerk, near 
Amsterdam. The young Morteira, then only twenty, 
having left a favourable impression, was induced by 
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his ^ple to temain and undertake the synagogue 
service: and thus an accidental visit inaugurated his 
long career.* The local consideration which ho eujoyetl 
must be attributed to judgment and character in 
practical affairs: for both his preaching and erudition 
were commonplace enough ; and the numerous Spanish 
MSS. which he left did not appear, even to friendly 
eyes, worthy of publication. 

The characteristics of these two men would place 
the young Spinoza in very different relations to them. 
The sympathetic nature of Mana.s.s»! would take the 
side of the boy’s feeling, and keep him simply receptive; 
and if the bidgrsjphers paSs this teacher’s name in 
silence, it is because; of such quiet growth there i.s 
nothing to tell. Morteira’s mental habits were stin; to 
convert tin’s* docility into antagoni.srn. Fond of the 
fonn.s, but incapable of the spirit of philosophical 
thought, he could not fail to start more prolilems than 
he^ould solve; whife his dogmatic*temj)er would but 
fix the difftculties which he uttcinpted to beat down. 
It is no wonder that, under such a iiiaslcr, the clear- 
witted boy of fifteen found matter for many i)uzzling 
questions in his Hebrew Bible and his Talmud; and 
met with answers more disturbing still He had 
caught from his straightforward father an abhorrence 
of pious pretences, and could not be imi)osed upon by 
critical excuses and evasions: and when he got nothing 
Ijetter to help his perplexities, what could a mo<]est and 
retiring youth do, but keep his difficulties to himself, 

* Onetz, ix. ; X. 10, Koto 3. 
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in reserve for future and private scrutiny? Beticent 
for A while on biblical subjects, he gained a knowledge 
of Italian, probably from the Venetian Morteira; of 
French, perhaps from Manasse ben Israel; and of 
German, most likely from the same German acquaint¬ 
ance under whom, at a later time, he began the 
conquest of Latin. 

These studies suffice to account for three or four 
years of suspended application to theology ; especially 
if at the same time he served his apprenticeship to the 
art—of grinding optical glasses—by which he was to 
earn his bread. AVhile he still lived in his father’s 
house, not only filial deference, but the very presence 
of his mother and two sisters, would prolong his 
sympathy, or postpone his breach, with the domestic 
religion, and hold him content with neutral and secular 
pursuits. He would go with them to the synagogue ; 
he would not desert the historic festivals. But that 
the thirst for Genitile culture was* growing in him Was 
indicated by his feeling the want of Latin, the great 
medium of intellectual intercourse in Europe. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries even the higher 
Jewish schools made no provision for the study of 
Greek or Latin.' Their > most accomplished authors, 
though often wielding with ease the living langut^es 
of their time, rarely wrote in Latin, unless to dedicate 

1 Jott, ipeaking of the improved schools instituted by Jacobson 
and others about 1809, says, “ MerkwUrdig ist, das bei fast alien diesen 
Leistungon die eigentliche classische Yorschule vermisst wird. Griechen 
and Bbmer waren den nleisten dieser Manner anr aus Uebersetijungen 
bekannt, nnd dersn Geist ist in sie nicht gedinngen." Th. iz. 161. 
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a oook or treat of some medical subject There was 
even'a religious distaste for classical scholarship, as 
the foster-mother of heathen admirations: and one of 
Spinoza’s schoolfellows under Morteira, named Moses 
Zacuto, looked back upon his acquisition of Latin os a 
sin, and imposed upon himself a forty days’ fast to 
wash the language from his memory and the stain from 
his conscience.^. The opposite feeling of Spinoza, 
awakened by increasing acquaintance with Christian 
neighbours, foreshows the direction of his mind. 

He could not, however, long acquiesce in a mere sus¬ 
pense of faith. Eabbinical authority having failed him, 
he determined -to see for himself; and during some 
years (1650-1654) repeatedly read the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures and their most approved interpreters. Working 
silently and living blamelessly, he was passing through 
the most momentous crisis of his inner history. To 
what precise state of niind he was brought by the first 
collapse of his early* theology, it is Impossible to say: 
for even if, with Avenarius,* we date the two Dialogues 
incorporated with his Treatise on God and Man as 
early as 1651-2, nothing can be inferred from their 
crude and confused sentences, except that his philosophy 
was yet unformed. The incompleteness, however, was 
all on the affirmative aide of his convictions: the rapid 
gathering of rabbinical clouds and bursting of thunders 
on his head clearly show the range and decisiveness of 

* Gnetz, X. 170. 

* TTeber die beiden witea HiaaeD dee SpinozifclMa t. 

Bkhud Avemriiu, p. 105. 
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his negative conclusions. Naturalism had taken the 
place with him of the Supernatural; Eeason,of Revela¬ 
tion ; prediction by determinate causes, of imaginative 
visions by Prophets; Necessity, of Design; and the 
reckoning of human consequences, of threats from 
Divine anger. The Israelites, though having their 
function in the world, ceased to be a “covenanted 
people;” their annals were no more “sacred” than 
other history; their “Scriptures” fell back into the 
mass of ancient literature. He knew that he must be 
treated as an apostate. But having in him a good deal 
of the esoteric temper, and believing that, for the mass 
of men, the religious “ imagination ” did sometliing of 
the work of truth, he was not eager to precipitate his 
exile; and still held his peace, so long as he ingenu¬ 
ously could. 

Meanwhile, some new friendships opened to him 
which threw some side-currents into the main stream 
of his thought Trom his honest biographer, the 
Lutheran pastor, Coler of the Hague, we learn that 
Spinoza, some time before his final alienation from the 
synagogue, had made acquaintance with several liberal- 
minded Christians, and become familiar with their 
modes of thought Following the hint, that some of 
these were Mennonites,^ we too may make some nearer 
acquaintance with them, and through them with the 
man who found their society congenial to him. 

The earliest disaffection towards the mediaeval 
Christianity assumed the form, not so much of doctrinal 
B. de S. Open^ PMilna, iL SOa 
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reU^Uion, as of moral protest against the life which was 
deeifted venial by the Church. It expressed the shock 
of conscience, the disappointment of spiritual aims, and 
the resolve to escape the slavery of worldly usage and 
accept the rule of a devout simplicity. This feature is 
more or less conspicuous in all the religious movements 
precursory to the Eeforraation, in those of the Alhi- 
genses, Wiclif, Savonarola, Tauler, and “ the Friends of 
God;” and emphatically in that of Luther’s independent 
contemporary, Menno Simons the Frieslander (bom in 
1492), from whom the Mennonites of Holland and 
their offshoots in other countries tlerive their name. 
He was ordained as a Catl^lic priest in 15IG, and in 
the neighbourhood of Fiuneker exercise*! his functions 
for twenty years, but with a mind increasingly alienated 
from them by study of the Scriptures and of the lie- 
formers’ writings. Especially was he drawn towards 
the spiritual side of the*Anabaptist gospel: and joining 
thtt professors of it ip 1536, he visited, in their service, 
the chief maritime towns as far as Hautzig, organising 
or reviving their societies, and everywhere inducing 
them to repudiate the appeal to the sword which, under 
the misguidance of Kothman and John of I^eiden, had 
been so fatal to their followers in Munster. He wrote 
in defence of his peace principles against John of 
Leiden, and entirely separated himself with bis asso¬ 
ciates from the war-party, with which, in fact, he had 
little in common beyond the disapproval of infant 
baptism. The characteristics which his spirit transfused 
intodris followers resembled partly those of the Herm* 
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Mler, and partly those of the Society of Frierfds. 
Owning no priesthood, and no authoritative confeSsion 
of &ith, they left room for wide variations of teaching, 
which the rigorists amongst them could not, and the 
liberal would not, prevent. But amid all divergencies 
they were united in their scruple against oaths, their 
refusal to take arms or to accept civic office, their 
austere simplicity of habit, their brotherly equality, and. 
the quiet plainness of their prayers and preaching. It 
attests the force of character in them, that even the 
unsparing impetuosity of Napoleon paused on the 
threshold of their communion in the Vosges and re¬ 
spected their right of exemption from the conscription. 
And if he refused to listen to the same plea in Holland, 
it was because they had ceased to present a united 
front of resistance to military claims, and* their larger 
societies were not disinclined to yield. 

Proscribed by the Emperor Charles V. in 1540, and 
first admitted to rights of association by William the 
Silent in 1581, these people sustained their religious 
life in private for forty years; and, having to dispense 
with regular pastors and public services, provided the 
more assiduously for the doinestic training and personal 
instruction of their members, one by one. An independ¬ 
ent intelligence and freedom from clerical narrowness 
thus became diffused through the whole body, which 
came out of its exile better than it went in. 

Eighty years later, a precisely similar cause pro¬ 
duced, upon a smaller scale, a similar result. The 
Synod of Dordrecht, in 1618-9, played for the Calvin- 
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istd^the part of the Catholic Emperor of the previous 
centftry: it excommunicated the Arminians, and put an 
interdict upon their worship: it consummated its labours 
by laying the head of the noblest living patriot—Olden- 
bamevelt—^upon the block, and consigning the most 
accomplished of living scholars—Grotius—to prison. It 
occurred to four brothers, van der Eodde by name,—all 
of them farmers,—that, if pastors and churches were not 
to be allowed, they could do without them. They might 
be driven away from “ this mountain ” and shut out of 
“ Jerusalem; ” but God was a Spirit, as near as before. 
The preachers might be silenced and banished; but 
the truth which- they preached could not go into exile 
Tvdth them : belonging to the nature of things, it might 
still be found by those who stay among the dykes as 
by those who take ship upon the sea. So these brothers 
gathered a fellowship, of the proscribed liemonstmnts 
around them for mutual help in the Christian life, with 
nothing to disturb tha equality of all^xcept the diver¬ 
sity of gifts.* Their conferences were not churches 
{iKK\r)a(at), but “ Collegia,'’ and so escaped the penal 
laws; and the members were " CoUegianten." Tliis small 

' It i* a doubtful point whether the Cnllcgianten ere to he regarded 
as a branch of the BemonstranU or of the Mennonites. They are 
claimed for the latter by the historians of the sect; and, on their 
authority, by the late Mr. Robert Barclay in his interesting volume— 
“The Inner Life of the Seligiotu Societies of the Commonwealth," 
p. SO. And it is certain that, if they did not bring with them at their 
origin, they soon adopted several of the Mennonite characteristics, e.g. 
adidt bapUsm by immersion, and objection to oaths and military 
■erviea.* On the other hand, their first appearance in 1610, in inuns* 
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flock, eyed by no ofiBcial watch-dogs, spread over wider 
pastures than usually belong to any ecclesiastical'fold. 
Freer in thought and more intent upon character than 
sects professionally governed, it had much the same 
catholicity that the more liberal Mennonites had brought 
out of persecution: and so much did their afiBnities 
draw them together, that by the end of the last centuiy 
the younger and smaller body had melted away into 
the larger. 

The tradition of Spinoza’s friendships within both 
these communions is confirmed by significant facts. 
Among these it may seem strange to reckon the publi¬ 
cation, by a CoUegiant, Jokn Bredenbeig, of an answer 
(“ enervatio ”) to Spinoza’s Theologico-l’olitical Treatise.* 
But so pervaded is the book with the philosopher’s own 
conceptions as to betray the hand of an &lly, and sug¬ 
gest that the seeming attack is a masked defence.^ 
More certain is it that the *coiTespondent to whom 
Spinoza addressed^four of his published letters, and who 
was his local agent when he had quitted Amsterdam, 
was Jarrig Jellis, an active Mennonite.* Moreover, it 

diato aeqnence upon the Decrees of the Dordrecht Synod, hardly 
be an accidental coincidence; and tnms the balance of probability in 
favour of Baur's and Hagenbach’s derivation of them from the ezoom- 
municated Remonstrants. See Ferd. Chr. Baur's Kirchengewhichte; 
der ncneren Zeit. IV. p. 4S1, and Hagenbach, ap. Hersog's Encyklop. 
Collegianten. 

* Xrendelenbar{^ Hiatorische Beitriige tar Pbiloaophie, ilL p. 280. 

* See a cniious account of hit book in Bayle’s Dictionary, Art. 
Spinom, p. 2774 ; Bredenbeig, however, inaiated on hia belief in free¬ 
will, human and divine. 

* Epp. 80-41, 44. 
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wa8»in the Baptist Orphan-house, formerly belonging 
to the Colle^ants at Amsterdam, that autographs were 
found, twenty years ago, of unpublished or partially 
published letters of Spinoza.^ 

What was it that attracted Spinoza to these simple- 
minded Christians at this crisis of his inward history ? 
Not any help which they could give to his biblical 
doubts or his speculative problems: for they were plain 
tradesmen, without enidition or philosophy. Still less, 
any conversion to their faith: for the undermining of 
Judaism was, with him, the prevention of Christianity. 
But the inwardness of their religion, which set it free 
from the letter of history nncl law, and made it n simple 
relation between the finite and infinite mind, was a 
welcome relief from an exclusive ritual and incredible 
traditions. Their pure ideal of duty, their fraternal 
union, their tolerance amid intolerance, and not least 
the political fidelity they had sho\yi to the wise and 
heroic upholders of t?ie Republic, moved him to admira¬ 
tion and sympathy. How deeply his usually calm 
nature was stirred by the orthodox fury which, a genera¬ 
tion before, had silenced the truest counsellors of the 
State and shed the blood of her noblest citizens, is 
evinced by the allusions in the following passage:— 

"Men are ao made os to resent nothing more impatiently 
than to be treated as criminal for opinions which they deem tene, 
and charged as guilty for jnat what woke* their affection to Ood 
and men. Hence, laws about opinion are turned not at the bate 
hut at the noble, and tend not to reetrain the evil-minded but 

* Von Vletea, B. da Sp. Snpplemeatum ad Op., Pt efc i and p. 39S. 

(^-4593 
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rather to irritate the good, and cannot be enforced without neat 
peril to the Government. Moreover, such laws are absolutely 
useless ; for those who hold the proscribed opinions to be sound, 
will not be able to obey the law; while those who reject them 
as false, take up the legal sentence against them as their right, 
and so glory in it, that the Government cannot abrogate it when 
it would.. , . How much better would it be to restrain the passion 
and fury of the crowd, than to set up unavailing laws, violable only 
by the lovers of virtue and culture, and to hedge in the common¬ 
wealth till it cannot bear its free-souled men ? What evil can 
be imagined greater for a State, than that honourable men, be¬ 
cause they have thoughts of their own and cannot act a lie, are 
sent as culprits into exile ? What more baneful than that men, 
for no guilt or wrong-doing, but for the generous largeness of 
their mind, should be taken for^enemies and l^d oif to death, and 
that the scaffold, the terror of the bad, should become, to the 
signal shame of authority, the finest stage for the public spectacle 
of endurance and virtue, in a supreme example ? For men con¬ 
scious of rectitude do not dread death like the wicktd: they shrink 
from none of your punishments, their mind being wrung by no 
compunction for any base deed : tlfcy deem it not punishment, 
but on the contrary ^ honour to die for a good cause, and for 
liberty, a glory. What kind of example, then, do you set up by 
shedding such men’s blood,—for acts of which the weak and dull 
know nothing, which ore hateful only to the factious, and lovely 
to the good.”! 

With sentiments like these, Spinoza found those 
obscure Dissenters preoccupied and inspired: and in 
forming friendships among them, he followed an intense 
fellow-feeling. That a youth of two-and-twenty, on 
the eve of an estrangement from all that was dear in 
the past, should bo drawn, in feeling after new asso¬ 
ciates, by the simple charm of piety, truthfulness, and 

! Tract Theo.-Fol, e. xz.. Van Yloten and Land, L 607-8. 
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cb£rity, and should not miss it^ however hidden in the 
shaje, marks the clearness of his moral nature, 

, During the same years he fell in with a companion 
of a very different kind; a certain Van den Ende, half 
doctor, half schoolmaster, who undertook to push 
Spinoza on in his Latin, in return for help in teaching 
his pupils. By this arrangement he became a resident 
usher in the master’s hoiise, and was brought under 
the influence of a vigorous, accomplished, but reckless 
mind. Van den Ende was a scientific materialist, 
without theology; and with so active an aversion to 
the beliefs he had renounced, that though his connection 
as preceptor with the rioh families of Amsterdam 
counselled him to silence, his prudence could not 
always hold out against the inward urgency of his 
satire and contempt. Even a few instances in which 
his conversation broke bounds would suflico to alarm 
the vigilant decorum of .Dutch Protestantism. Cried 
down at last by a clargy more easily fluttered by sallies 
of wit than by assaults of argument, he was obliged to 
change his residence; at first, apparently, to Antwerp; 
but, in 1671, to Paris, where in the following year 
Leibniz found him at the head of a Imrding-school in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine,’ From either too much 
science or too little pliancy, he made no way as a 


* 8«e hit Th4odk^, P. UL | S7S. In this psngrsph L«ibBiz mizM 
np Incidenta of different dnte; his interoonne with Spinozs tt ths 
Hsgne in NoTemfaer 1676; and his scqnsinUnce with Van den Ends 
at Faria in ie72-S. This Dntdi name was there tnnalated into 
AwnAecus « FinUbm. 
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medical practitioner; but he had great gifts dS a 
teacher, which for a while served him well in ParS as 
before in Amsterdam. He had given bis daughters a 
learned education, qualifying them for partnership in 
his school. Spinoza read Latin with the elder; and 
Leibniz found a younger sister^ able to converse in 
that language. 

Again, however, he was his own enemy. He had 
carried to the metropolis of the “ Grand Monarque ” a 
strong attachment to the Eepublic with which France 
was at war: and his rash tongue found him favour 
with the disloyal, and marked him out as a likely 
subject for the solicitations pf the disaffected. He was 
persuaded to join in a conspiracy for delivering Quille- 
boeuf to the Dutch, and raising an insurrection in 
Normandy, in the hope of relieving Holland by such a 
diversion. No public motive actuated his accomplices. 
Two rou(is, one, the Chevalier db Bohan, of social rank, 
and the other, Latraaumont, of milkaiy,—with fortunes 
wrecked by their vices; one “femme galante,” the 
Marquise do Villiers Bordeville; and an officer, Pr&iult, 
too young to be characterised,—had formed the plot, 
from various promptings mostly of the Catilinarian 
kind. Suspicion being roused by Bohan’s large drafts 
on London, the English Government set Louis on the 
watch. The conspirators were seized, Latruaumont 
being fatally wounded in the process: the test were 
executed in front of the Bastille November 27,1674; 

* In its connexion we may fairly put Uua oonatmction on the 
I^kraae " one jeone SUe.” 
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the*ohief camifex undertaking the high-born folks, but 
contemptuously delivering the schoolmaster into the 
hands of his subordinates. It was the last time that 
men could teach him to know his place; and the 
opportunity was not to be lost. 

So tragically did the man disappear from the scene 
who befriended Spinoza and gave him a home through 
several anxious years. What influence Van 'den Ende 
had upon his young friend we have no means of 
defining. The curt statement,—chiefly French,—“he 
taught him atheism,” does not accord with the facts, as 
we shall see. But in Van den Ende's house he first 
drew breath in a atmosphere, and strongly 

felt both the attraction and the perplexities of the 
ultimate problems of natural knowledge. The doubts 
which had hitherto set him at variance with his Hebrew 
masters were concerned with historical and traditional 
theology, and the rabbinical metaphysics that upheld 
it. He now saw the beliefs whicH had been under¬ 
mined within him assailed by weapons from a different 
armoury, and with the peculiar scorn and daring which, 
from Epicurus downward, has characterised the mate¬ 
rialist school. Too modest to be infected, too clear to be 
overpowered, by mere confident dicta, he would at least 
be roused by Van den Ende’s sceptical raillery to see 
for himself what the physical sciences had to say on 
the questions which he bad approached from another 
side. His studies would take a new direction; and, 
tummg from the spoken thoughts of men in Ute litera¬ 
ture* of religion, would try to read the silent language 
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of the cosmical order respecting its own sonro^ and 
essence. 

With this wakening of scientific curiosity his anxiety 
for a more thorough command of Latin had a natural 
connection. Descartes had become the Choregus of 
intellectual reform in Europe, and drew after him such 
of the younger spirits as could follow the precision 
of his analysis and grasp the largeness of his results. 
In the university lecture-rooms, in the learned societies, 
—nay, even in Church synods,—he was expounded 
or refuted or proscribed; and, if you could not talk 
about him, you were as benighted as the impossible 
modem that should never have heard of Darwin. But 
Descartes wrote his two great works—the Medita¬ 
tions and the Principia—in latin; and though, at 
the date we have reached in Spinoza’s life, both were 
accessible in French, yet at Amsterdam the local 
Elzevir editions held their exclusive ground. Latin 
was still the general language of*philosophical litera¬ 
ture. It had been resorted to by Descartes and his 
correspondents in the objections and answers, which 
form a necessary commentaiy on his Meditations ; and 
translations were intended for only the special cir¬ 
culation of the less learned in each country. At a 
time then when the recent death of the philosopher (in 
1660) had rather revived than laid to rest the partisan 
interest with which, a few years before, his doctrines 
had agitated Holland, it is no wonder if Spinoza was 
eager to read, think, and write with ease in the language 
of the master of sdences. 
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^nerbach has painted* 'with mnch psyohologioal 
troth, the charmed surprise of the delicate youth,—a 
gentle-minded Jew, transplanted from the strict and 
tasteless Hebrew home, to the free-thinking physician’s 
house, and introduced in one room to a museum* of 
science, in another to paintings by great masters 
tanging in subject from undraped beauties of the 
Greek mythology to the homely but tender effects of 
the Dutch landscape. If the change came to him as 
a new birth, quickening dormant admirations and 
detecting unsuspected affinities of thought, his mood 
would be favourable to other susceptibilities; and we 
might well, with the novelist, believe the tradition 
that Spinoza gave his heart to the daughter of the 
house,—the Olympia of the tale, the Clara Maria of 
fact. As ‘she is known, however, to have married 
another, there is an uncomfortable gap between the 
beginning and the end of the relation. And how 
should rumour fill* it up letter fSian by telling that 
the successful Diedrich Kerckkrinck, a fellow-scholar 
of Spinoza, made up for want of genius by abundant 
wealth, and being a handsome fellow into the bai^gain, 
easily cut out the olive-faced philosopher by the bribe 
of a pearl necklace and a good address.* But here 
romance, not for the first time, gets itself into a scrape 
by ngglect of dates. Dr. Van Vloten, provokin^y 

* Spinoza, aia Denkerlebon, von Bartbold AnetlMdi. Sm cipeciilljr 

■ Sm SebMtiui Xortliolt't iHiPVtW%Nirpt Mbof 
torifau(lioidH«bortofClMrbar]r,|||[p|b4taMiiM3SlH|S^ 

—TO''#''* 
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taming to the raster of this mairiage on Febroa^ 6, 
1671, finds that the bride was then 27 years of age, 
and could not have been more than 12 in 1655, the 
reputed time of the rivalry for her hand.* Moreover, 
as’Kerckkrinck (then 32) was 7 years younger than 
Spinoza, they are not likely to have been simultaneous 
pupils of Van den Ende at an age when they could 
stand in each other’s way. It is possible enough, how¬ 
ever, that they may have played the part of lover to 
the young lady sucemively; for, though Spinoza was 
no longer in the city after 1656, he was within an 
easy walk of it on the Ouderkerk road for five years 
more.® He would not fail to keep up his intimacy 
with the Van den Ende family; and nothing could be 
more natural than that the friendship begun in a 
common love of Virgil and Cicero should turn, at the 
ages of 17 and 29, into love of each other. But the 
lens-grinder was penniless, and ‘sure to remain so: he 
soon removed to a tUstance, and became absorbed in a 
more ideal love-suit—to immortal truth : and if the 
mortal maiden left him to the pursuit, and, after ten 

* Supplementum ad B. do Sp. Opera, p. 290. 

* Trendelenburg placea the removal to Rbgnaburg in 1660 (Hiato- 
riache Beitriigc, ill. 270). Bat the first trace of hia preaenee there ia 
the opening letter (dated Aug. 26,1661} sequent on the personal visit 
of Oldenbnig to him. Moreover, there ia nothing to invalidate the 
statement of Lncas and Boulanvilliers (see their text, as corrected by 
Panina, B. de 8. Opera, iL 616, note), that two j/eart were spent at 
Rhijnabnig: and ftom the 18th letter we learn that he was removing 
his ftunitnre thence in April 1668. We thns detain him imar Aniste^ 
dam till 1661. Ooler enoneonal^ postpones hia removal till 166A 
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padent years, gave her hand to one vrho was both able 
to ofier her a home and did not foi^et that matrimony is 
the crown of love, we can hardly accuse her of worldly 
fickleness. If Spinoza ever indulged more glowing 
dreams, he accepted his loneliness with a calm content, 
taking no notice henceforth of womankind. It is 
curious, even in the case of a philosophical corre* 
spondence, to read through eighty modem letters 
without a greeting to a lady or the mention of a cliild. 
The scanty references, in his Ethics, to tliis side of human 
life are not so ideal as to make us wish for more. 

The changed direction of Spinoza’s tastes and studies 
could not escape the notice of his rabbinical instructors; 
and the jealousy it would excite may be illustmted by 
a parallel case of which the story is told in the Talmud. 
After the Macedonian conquests had opened the East 
to Hellenic civilisation, it soon became the ambition of 
the younger Orientals td acquire the culture of the con* 
querors; and in ths second century u.c., the “Greek 
>visdom" {SapierUia lonim), passing from I^ypt into 
Palestine, obtained a hold on the Jewish mind; and, 
exciting a distaste for the rigour of “ the Law,’’ calle<l 
forth from the Kabbis repeated prohibitions. Under 
these conditions, a nephew of the liabbi Ismael asked 
his uncle, “ Is it permissible for me, who have learned 
the whole sacred Law, to make a study of the Greek 
wisdom?” Then his uncle impressed upon him the 
saying (Josh. i. 8), “'Let not the Book of the Law 
depart out of thy mouth, but meditate therein day and 
night.' How find, if you can, an hour that belongs to 
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neither day nor night; and tkai you may devo^ to 
the ‘Greek wisdom.'”* In the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the conservative synagogue looked with 
MTnilftT suspicion on the “ Latin wisdom,” which carried 
in it not only the heathen thought of past ages, but the 
rising sciences and new philosophy of the present. 

This feeling approached Spinoza first in the inquisi¬ 
tiveness (probably prompted) of two companions, who, 
on the pretence of doubts of their own, wormed out of 
him several heretical opinions; as, that the Scriptures 
identify the md with life, and treat it as mortal; 
that they regard spirits or angds, not as realities, but 
as phantoms; that, in calling God great, they attribute 
to Him extmsion, i.e. hody. He soon had reason to 
repent of his confidences. His conversations were 
reported to the chiefs of the sjrnagogub. He was 
summoned before them, to meet his companions as 
witnesses against him, that he had derided the Jews as 
ignorant of Physifti and Theology, and praised their 
Law as a piece of adroit management of unruly men. 
The real breach was too wide to be bridged by verbal 
explanations. Assertions of innocence on the one side, 
warnings, bribes, menaces, a conceded term for recanta¬ 
tion on the other, were alike unavailing; and not till 
all had been tried, either in private or in the court,* 
was at last, on the 27th July 1656, formally 

* Tnot HsiMo]iot]i., foL 09, w quoted by A. f. GiltSiw, in bit 
FhQo and die jttdisoh-alezuidiiiiiMha Tbeoaophie, iL 861. 

* Tb* bribas wan private, tba tbnato in cooii, Be bad baan 
ofmd 1000 goIdaB a yaar if 1m would bold bis paaioa and tbow biatarif 
la fba ^nagogna bow aad tbaa. 
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excqpmiinicated. The ban sets forth tha^ "Whoeas 
the heads of the Church Council have for some time 
past been aware of Baruch de Espmoza’s evil opinions 
and doings, they have tried by various methods and 
promises to withdraw him from his evil ways; but as 
they have been so little able to effect any improve* 
meat in him that they have daily become more aware 
of his dreadful heresies in act and word, and his out¬ 
rageous ways of going on, and as they have had many 
trustworthy witnesses who, in his presence, have given 
evidence proving tliese things, they have decided, after 
full investigation, in the presence of the learned Rabbis 
and with their assent, to aiuithematise the said Espinoza 
and cut him off from the people of Israel Herewith 
accordingly they place him under anathema, as follows." 
Then comes the curse, invoking on him God’s unrelent¬ 
ing and pursuing wrath, and forbidding any one to 
hold commerce with him by speech or pen, to enter the 
same house with hilh or come witlfln six feet of him, 
to do him any kindness, or read anything of his.* 

Before the publication of this amiable document 
from the synagogue pulpit, Spinoza hod quitted Am¬ 
sterdam. The proceedings against him had excited to 
fuiy the intolerance of some zealot, who thought that 
a dagger would be quicker than a curse, and struck at 
him on his exit from some public place, either thetdxe 
or synagogue.* Seeing the assailant, he evaded tiie 

* For the doemoent in Ml lee Yea Yloten, Sapplem., 390. 

* Beyle «]n the fenneri CoImv coneetiiig him, die lettar. Onets 
•dheiee to BeyK onUis gronad that Sj^lfloae mu esoomiimiiiestsd mi 
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blotr, and escaped with only his mantle pierced;^but 
warned of his danger, he left the city, and took up his 
abode with a CoUegiant Mend, who lived two or three 
miles out on the Ouderkerk road. In place of a pro* 
test in person against the ban, he presented a defence 
in writing, which is no longer extant as a whole, 
though parts of it are probably incorporated with his 
Theologico-Folitical Treatise. The fact that its language 
was SpavM., though addressed to a Portuguese syna¬ 
gogue, deserves remark as an additional indication of 
his father’s native land. 

tcconnt of his never coming to the eynagogne. Bnt Coler was, on this 
point, ctrefnl snd apparently velllnfonned.—Bayle'a Diet. Hist, et 
Ciit UL p. 1767 ; B. de S. Open, Panins, ii. p. 604; Graetz, x. 176, 
note. 



CHAPTER II. 

TO XND AT RHIJSSBURG— 1056-1CG3. 

Of Spinoza’s life during his five years in his friend’s 
country-house nothing is directly recorded beyond the 
fact that he prosecuted his optician’s work and, by 
private' aid in disposing of his lenses, earned an 
adequate livelihood. But* wo are not without in¬ 
direct means of reading the inward history of this 
period. It was distinctively the time of his mastery of 
Descartes. Everything tended to make this his imme¬ 
diate end. He had won his Latin. He had crossed 
the threshold of the exact sciences, pure and applied, 
and felt the fascination of their meAiod. He was now 
the intimate associate of Arminians, whom the Synod 
of Dordrecht had thrown into alliance with Descartes 
by anathematising both; and with the particular sec¬ 
tion of the Arminians which, in virtue of its thorough 
resilience from tradition .upon the inner reason, was 
known as “Cartesian.” This sympathy between the 
new philosophy and a school of Christian theology had 
indeed no deeper root than the party relations of the 
time; but these sufficed to give it great intensify. 
The Calvinists dreaded and hated Descartes’ com¬ 
mendation of universal doubt as the condition o( 
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finally clear conviction; and resented his defence*of 
freewill, as incompatible with their doctrine of abs(date 
decrees. Of these two characteristics, the first had no 
alarm for the Arminians, especially of the left wing, 
who believed in an intuitive or rational apprehension 
of God; and the second was a welcome support to the 
chief ground of their " Eemonstrance.” They could 
console themselves for their exclusion' from ever}’ 
divinity chair in the universities, if in the adjacent 
lecture-room a Cartesian professor expounded, in the 
name and language of philosophy, the essence of their 
principles to a crowd of enthusiastic youtlis. To this 
anomalous combination of copflicting teachings Descartes 
himself attributes the bitterness of his orthodox oppo¬ 
nent, Voetius, the Eector of Utrecht*: “His great ani¬ 
mosity towards me is due to there being a Professor at 
Utrecht who teaches my philosophy (Leroy); and his 
disciples, after a taste of my ^ay of reasoning, have 
such a contempt f»r the common^ one as to ridicule 
it without disguise. Tliis has excited an extreme 
jealousy of him on the part of all the other Professors, 
of whom Voetius is the chief; and they daily importune 
the magistracy to proliibit this way of teaching." * 

The more the liberal theology developed itself, the 
more marked became its alhance with the new philo¬ 
sophy. The principle whi^h Cocceius (Johann Koch) 
laid down purely in the interest of scholarship, that 

* For • lively Mcomit of their controversy, see Mshsffy’s Descartes, 
eh. is. 

* Lettn an B. P. liersenae (1842); Conab’s Desc. viii. eis. 
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the i^rpreter must go to the Scriptures with a mind 
divested of all dogmatic assumptions, was little else 
than a particular case of Descartes’ rule of seeking 
truth by thinking away our preconceptions; and he 
was accordingly denounced as professing a theology 
“ quam vere avToBlSaKro<i a nullo pneceptore hauserat.” 
It was an unconscious concurrence, however, for he 
was then unacquainted with the writings of Descartes. 
But his pupils at Leiden, llcidan and Bumiann, 
became pronounced disciples and advocates of Car- 
tesianism, as inseparable from their distinctive theology. 
And so well understood became this alliance, that it 'p&n 
a favourite objeeJt of contro^^rsial reproach : " SivXoOp 
Kitnra” (double stars), says Alberti of I>eipzig (1678), 
“ Cartesianismns et Coccejanisraus, Belgis hodie molesti, 
nobis suspectL”* 

Under the roof of his Collegiant friend Spinoza 
would be in contact with both these factors of the 
rising Zeitgeist; ancf was certainly Surrendered to it 
with the zeal essential to one who was to modify it 
from its own interior. He became the leading spirit 
of a little band of Cartesians, chiefly medical students 
or practitioners, including his subsequent correspondents, 
Simon de Vries, Dr. .John Bresser, and Lodewijk Meyer, 
known as the editor of his imsthumous works. At 
first these friends probably held simply the attitude of 
learners towards Descartes, and discussed his doctrines 
and method with «ich other only as an aid to their 

' Dm akwleiiiiactie Leben dot ITten Jalirhunderta, von Dr. A. 
Ilialaek, U. 23a 

D 
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clearer apprehension. But in this process the c^tical 
spint could not fail to awake. The' keen eye of 
Spinoza for every weakness would mark the points 
which needed strengthening. And if, a? is probable, he 
already began to give lessons to private pupils in the 
new scientific method, he would become conscious, in 
expounding it, of whatever difficulty it left unsolved. 
His first essays at independent speculation would natu¬ 
rally address themselves to the remedy of such felt 
defects j they would work out special problems, recast¬ 
ing the reasoning, or filling the lacimse, of an accepted 
philosophy, without pretending to be the draft, or even 
the materials, of an origind system. 

Specimens of such exercises have been fortunately 
preserved to us, though they were unknown to the 
editor of his posthumous works, and have slept in the 
dark for nearly two centuries. Probably as a parting 
legacy to his group of friends, when he was leaving 
the neighbourhood of Amsterdam, he wrote a " Short 
Treatise on God, on Man and his well-being,” which 
would serve them as a text-book of his thoughts upon 
the greatest themes. As it was not printed, and, witli 
the maturing of his convictions, rapidly passed into a 
mere preliminary study for his final wprk, it dropped 
out of sight and remembrance, till in 1852 a vestige of 
it came in the way of Edward Boehmer of Halle, a man 
who well knew how to follow the tracks of lost treasures. 
He had already remarked tl»t a certain compend 
of doctrine, with enclosed geometrical proof, contained 
in Spinoza's second letter to Oldenburg, did not accord 
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witfiiBnythiog in his published writings, and must have 
been taken from some other draft of his intellectual 
scheme; and he may therefore weU have been on the 
look>out, during an autumn ramble in Holland, for 
some missing remains of the philosopher. In the shop 
of a literary bookseller (Friederich Miiller) he found, 
attached to a copy of Color’s “ Life,” an dbstraci of the 
suspected Treatise. The contents being thus known, it 
became easy to identify a Dutch manuscript, purchased 
by Muller at an auction shortly after, with the Treatise 
itself.* It professed to be, like Spinoza’s Principles 
of the Cartesian PhUosophy which accompanied it, a 
translation from the Latin original: and its Latinisms 
make the profession superfluous. It can be traced to 
the hand of John MonnikofT, city surgeon of Amsterdam, 
in the middle of the last century. In 1862 it appeared 
in print, edited by Van Vloten, accompanied by a re¬ 
translation into Latin^ and by some jpeovettsd portions 
of Spinoza’s correspondence, as well as by his treatise 
on the Sainbow which, appearing anonymously ten 
years after his death, had never been recognised as his, 
but treated as lost On this "Supplement” of Van 
Vloten is based the greater part* of the critical litera¬ 
ture which the " Short Treatise ” has called forth. But 
afterwards another Dutch manuscript was found, which 
has come down from the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and which reflects the original text in a super¬ 
ior translation. Thera is fiur evidence that it was 
the property, and perhaps the work^ of William Dear' 

* SapplMiietttam, PmC * <.«. All beforatiicjrMr IMfi 
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hoff, in his youth a contemporaiy disciple of Spinfu’s. 
In deference to the higher authority of this manuscript. 
Professor Schaarschmidt, deeming the earlier text un¬ 
satisfactory, re-edited the Treatise with a lucid and 
scholarly introduction,^ and afterwards furnished it with 
an admirable German translation.’ 

In order to give this recovered Treatise its true sig¬ 
nificance, we should regard it, not as the first draft of a 
projected work, but as the first landing-place of his mind 
in its independent advance. To a large extent it is a 
reproduction of Descartes, in its ontology, its conception 
of method, and its psychology and classification of the 
passions. But there are* marked deviations which, 
though few, are of supreme importance. He adopts 
the Determinist theory. He makes the Actual and the 
Possible co-extensive, and so identifies Nature and God. 
And the human phenomena h^ interprets on the prin¬ 
ciples of automat^ naturalism. All these are in fact 
but different aspects of one thorough-going change; and 
are separately mentioned only because they alter the 
soil and the fruits of different fields. The wonder is 
that so vital a modification should make so little show, 
and leave the Treatise with still so Cartesian a look. 

* B. d« S. " Korto verhudeUngTu god, de menach en danelfii wd- 
stand s’* tncUtnli deperditi dedeo at komins qiisqae felidtato renio 
Bel^oSk Ad antiquiaa. cod. ddsm adidit at prrfatos aat Car. Schaar. 
aahmidt. Amata). 188A 

* B.’ da 8. knngaEuMta Abkandlnag von Oott, dam Kanaelian and 
daaasn Olttdt. Ana dam Ho ll todiach a n in’a Dantacba Sbanetat and mit 
ainam Torwort baglaitat von C Schaoiaebmldt, FnL in Boiin.Sd Anfl. 
Barlln, 187A 
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In*i^ stractore it is not quite homogeneous. Two 
dialogues ate incorporated in it, which are endenUy 
earlier pieces, awkwardly patched in. And it is fol¬ 
lowed by an appendix, which is a distinct document; 
and is probably a first attempt to throw the scheme of 
doctrine into “geometrical” form. It is doubtless a 
little later than the Treatise; written, however, before 
he had fully conceived the conditions of his attempt: 
for starting with axioms, he gives no definitions; with¬ 
out which (as he soon became aware) the essence of 
“geometrical form” is mwsed.* All these .constituent 
elements of the “ Short Treatise ” as published must be 
prior to the second letter, Se|>tember 1661; they record, 
therefore, the engagements and mental history of the 
previous four or five years. They present Spinoza to 
us in his transition from the Cartesian position to his 
own; and imply, by the occasion of their production, 
that he was already gathering a school around him 
which looked up td his authority,* and, when out of 
reach of his voice, needed his written word. 

In the repose of his country retreat, when the stress 
of his necessaty studies was over, Spinoza would be at 
liberty, in the intervals of severer application, to indulge 
and improve the taste for drawing, which was a source 
of re&eshmcnt to him through life. With no mote 
elaborate materials than chalk and charcoal, he threw 
off portraits of his friends and of the many distinguished 

* 8m TtcnUcnbaTilb eit, 18. 801, 800; awl Sigmii, tp. eO. 
116-184; aad Avenariiu, tf. ett. Asiiaiis;, wpadalljr p, 86» Note 188; 
Md Gbtttteig, EUiik daa S., Eiiildtaiig, ^ 88.68. 
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men who crossed his path. One, less slightly executed, 
Coler had seen, in which the artist represented hii^elf 
in the costnme of MasanieUo, the insuigent leader of 
the Neapolitan populace. Is it fanciful to see in this 
the cast of his political admirations ? The story was 
but ten years old : that it dwelt upon his imagination 
at least shows that his attention was alive to the vicis¬ 
situdes of the Spanish monarchy. It was more than a 
century after, that Meissner turned to account the dra¬ 
matic elements of that historical episode. 

At Ehijnsboko. 

Among the apociyphal«additions to-Coler’s memoirs 
of Spinoza is a statement that the Eabbis followed up 
their aiibthema by charging him with blasphemy before 
the municipal magistrates, and pressing for a decree 
of banishment against him. To get rid of them, the 
magistrates refused to act wi^out the opinion of the 
Protestant clergy. • To this body, accordingly, the Jews, 
suppressing their hatred out of greater hatred to Spinoza, 
applied themselves with such success as to cany back 
into the city court a common requisition for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the accused, though neither clergy nor magis¬ 
trates thought the cha^ made good. The sentence, 
however, was passed, and was the occasion of his retreat 
with his Collegiant friend. This story, unsupported by 
personal or documentary evidence, has every internal 
mark of fiction. The Amsterdam magistrates were 
eminent for their firm guardianship of every citizen’s 
rights. No law can be dted under which the alli^ied 
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chaij^ could be brought If it existed, it would give 
the dei^ no voice in the case, but must be executed by 
the civii power. The alleged offence included no overt 
act of public speech or writing, and was evidenced only 
by the hearsay of private conversation. And the sen¬ 
tence is said to have been passed by a tribunal conscious 
of its injustice. Sonje of these improbabilities would 
be lessened if the incident were transferred to the close 
of his sojourn near hw native city, and made the occa¬ 
sion of his removal. By that time he had become the 
centre of a club of ardent young men, heated with the 
“new wine” of heretical opinion, and not unlikely to 
commit him by rash use ^of written as well as oral 
teachings of his. If, in their alarm, the friends of these 
young men raised the plea that, under his in^uence, a 
new and dangerous sect was in process of growth, it 
would not be wholly without plausibility, or out of 
character with the temper which was already aiming at 
the legal suppression^f Cartesianism? The magistrates, 
who would not act on the prompting of a Jewish 
anathema on an unknown youth, might listen to com¬ 
plaints, reaching them from families of influence, against 
one who, in spite of his retired habits, was in effect 
becoming an heresiarch and spreading disaffection to 
the religion of the land. 

But it needs no civil process to explain Spinoai’s 

' The Leiden Edict of fintl proecription igeinet the Cwteeiaa pUlo* 
■ophp, for reriiUnee to which the venereble Heidea wm deposed fima 
Ue dndr, wee not peaeed till 1S7B. Bat it had been praoaded bgr 
satlier edieti natrieting the Uber^ of taachii^ the doetriiMS of Uw 
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removal from the sei^bourhood of Amsterdam. ^^The 
change probably originated with his host and mend; 
who, as a Collegiant, found it agreeable to go and live 
among members of the same religious body at Ithijns- 
buig, near Leiden. Their central institution was at 
this village; and their presence was so marked a 
feature of the place that they were as often called 
Bhi^jnsburgers as Collegiants. To Spinoza their freedom 
of mind and simplicity of habit were congenial; and 
he simply shared the movement of his companion; 
though perhaps not sorry, on his own account, to place 
at a greater distance liis embarrassing relations with 
his family and the lost frieads of his early life. 

The two years at Rhijnsburg, though wholly un¬ 
eventful, were probably among the most fruitful in his 
mental history. At their beginning, his intellectual 
relations to Descartes, clearly defined on the subject of 
determinism, were otherwise in a very unsettled con¬ 
dition ; at their end, had attained their final exactness. 
In this interval, his speculative system was wrought 
out in its full proportions in his mind, so as to bring 
ontology, physics, ethics, politics, into one organism. 
And to reach this comprehensive result was impossible 
without the consciousness that what he had to pro¬ 
pound was a new and original philosophy, which it was 
his life-work to impart as a lenj/ia siv ael for the world. 
The matter -on which he was stUl not clear was the 
best method and order of exposition. His mind was 
made up that geom^ry afforded the txae model of 
cogent <x>nsecntive reasoning: and he would throw his 
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teli^e of thoiight into propositions, linked into a dose 
chain of deduction. But from what list of primaijr 
assumptions to make the start, and how to divide it 
between axioms and definitions, and hjr what means to 
render the definitions fruitful without turning them 
into something more than definitions, was as yet by no 
means determined, and was subject to frequent refiec> 
tion and experiment with him. His “Short Treatise,” its 
Appendix, his Correspondence, and his Ethics, all exhibit 
(within the compass of three or four years) different 
modes of handling the same conceptions for the pur¬ 
poses of proof. To rid himself of this wavering, by a 
deliberate study'of Method, was the principal aim of his 
reading and meditation at Rhijnsbuig. ^ 

He had a pupil living with liim there to whom 
he gave lessons in the Cartesian Natural Philosophy. 
For his text-book he chose the second part, with some 
sections of the third, of Descartes’ Principia Philoso¬ 
phise; omitting the metaphysical pfhludo contained in 
the first as unsuited to the mediocre capacity which 
he had to reach.’‘ But the same consideration induced 
him to set aside, in the books which he expounded, 
Descartes’ analytical way of resolving concrete facts 

^ The enonymooe pa^l wee prohebly the Albert Burg^ who, siter- 
veide becoming a Bomen Catholic, addreeced to Spinoea the letter 
(NOb 67) of September 6, 1676, in hope of converting him,—a citri> 
oui epedmen of anogant commonplace and eacerdotal vnlgarity. It 
mat nith a ehort and trendiant reply (Ho. 76). From Rhynabnrg 
(Febraaiy 166S, BnppL p. S97), Spinoea apeaka of him with dialika and 
Aiitrnat, though ^th hope that he will otttgrow hie ilightimm and Mi 
pfatecnee tS aorclty to troth. Maanwhile^ there ia no one agalnat 
o^em he ia more on hb gnaid ip the expiasahm of i^inion. 
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and picking out of them the properties he want^, as 
he went along; and to substitate the synthetic order, 
fore<annoancing what he intended to treat as funda¬ 
mental, and advancing thence to the series of inferences 
implicitly involved. The one procedure might be good 
for the discoverer; the other was the instrument for 
the teacher;—and not for him alone, but for any one 
who would rigorously test alleged discoveries. He 
therefore recast his text-book into the form of geome¬ 
trical deduction: and this exercise, with his experience 
of its didactic value, probably fixed his ideas of Method, 
and gave shape to his project for his own philosophy: 
the more so, because he was persuaded to apply the 
same transformation to the first book of the Principia, 
and found that its metaphysics yielded to the process 
not less readily than the doctrine of bodies. 

These abstracts of De.9cartes were published with 
his name in 1663, with an appendix of “ Metaphysical 
Thoughts,” contaifling many useful explanations of 
difficult terms, and some lines of reasoning which seem 
to open the way to his own philosophy. Yet they 
perplex us by presenting still an elaborate defence of 
Freewill, which he is said to have long renounced. 
His editor, Meyer, excuses him by saying that, in 
teaching his pupil, he felt bound to sink his personality 
and remain the mere representative of Descartes. But 
if BO, it is strange that these “ Thoughts ” should stand 
as the rec(^nized indication of philosophical advance 
fbom Descartes to Spinoza.* 

' 1b hii nlatknu with hii Rhyatboig papil, ud the pnUioethm 
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the two years wliich led up to this publication 
we should know nothing, were it not that here his 
correspondence comes into play; and, in spite of its 
impersonal character, gives many a glimpse into the 
course of his mind and work Its opening exliibits 
him in relations of amity with a man so remote from 
him in genius and disposition, that one is more sur¬ 
prised at the number of letters which passed between 
them than at a certain malaise and guardedness that 
pervades the whole set. 

Heinrich Oldenburg of Bremen had come over to 

viaing out of them, it is diflinult^to acquit Spinoza of resorting to 
something like the Catholic “Disciplina Arcani." The origin of the 
book he explains (Ep. 13) by saying that it was mainly preftarod for 
dictation to a youth " whom bo did not wish o[)culy to instruct in his 
opinions ”—a phrase which seems to imply that ho did not mean to 
gnard against an indirect infiltration of his doctrine, lie cautions bis 
confidants at Amsterdam (Suppl. p. 297) on no account to communi¬ 
cate his opinions to this youth. His concealment goes beyond the 
limits of mere reserve: ill the Cogitate MeAphysica (which doubt¬ 
less give his elucidations of the dictated propositions) he is no longer 
the mere mouthpiece of the Principia, but constructs arguments of 
bis own on behalf of Freewill which (according to Meyer) he did not 
believe. Whatever his obiigation to represent, without criticisittg, 
Descartes, it did not require him to leave a false impression inproprid 
permmd. But neither is he consistently faithful to Descartes: his 
metaphysical annotations introducing new divisions and independent 
disenssions, which belong to his own philosophy. His retlcenoe there¬ 
fore aaems to be a mixed result of conscientiousness towards his pupil 
sad personal prudence. The extreme value which be set upon the 
latter is excused by the intolerance of his age; but it abates the 
intenst of Us character, to come across the frequent sentiment^ *Hoe 
beaainnm commune viUam ash oonsilia sua, et al tadto opus esh aliis 
endsHL*' Tmet-ThsoL Poi,?. VL,and Land, l.p. 008. 
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tills conntr 7 98 consul for Ms native city in the^time 
of the Protectorate. His acquaintance 'with Milton, 
then Latin Secretary to the Council, 'was probably 
official in its origin, but pushed into personal intimacy 
by art, in wMch Oldenbui^ 'was evidently an adept. 
On losing or quitting his office, he removed to Oxford 
for the sake of access to the Bodleian Library, and 
supported himself for several years as private tutor, 
first to Lord Henry O’Bryan, and then to Lord William 
Cavendish. Here he established fnendly relations 
with a group of remarkable men, who, under- the 
auspicKi of Wilkins, held, at Wadham, meetings of 
their "Philosophical” oP “Invisible College” for 
scientific discussion; Dr. Seth Ward and Dr. Wallis, 
Savilian Professors of Astronomy and Geometry, Wren, 
Boyle, and Hooke; and when this club received from 
Charles II. its incorporation as the “ Eoyal Society,” he 
was appointed second or acting secretary with Dr. 
Wilkins, and editid its “ Transactions ” till 1677. For 
this position he must have been indebted to his per¬ 
sonal and social, rather than his intellectual qualities. 
He had scientific knowledge enough to see the papers 
of others through the press. He could make Mmself 
useful to Boyle by turning his essays into Latin. He 
could send any remarkable memoir in the "Trans¬ 
actions” to the continental centres of science, and 
invite in return the newest information of what 'was 
doing there. But neither in his original papers nor 
in his published corre^ndence is there any indication 
of high intdligenoe or large attaiumenta He was 
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fon^of the eociety ai able men, and content to be poor 
for the sake of it; but Mtoold hardly have passed for 
more than a scientific gossip, bad it not been for the 
ponctoal industry with which he ordered the business 
of the new society, and relieved its president and 
members by inniunerable small services. 

Being on the Continent in the summer of 1661, 
Oldenburg went out from Leiden to Bhijnsbuig on 
purpose to see Spinoza. What could attract him to 
the retreat of a student as yet silent and unknown ? 
We‘might suppose that, being carious about micro¬ 
scopes and telescopes, he sought him merely as a 
working opticiah, were it Hot that the intercourse of 
that visit was immediately continued by letters, in 
which there is no mention of lenses, but the whole 
range of Spinoza’s metaphysics comes into discussion.* 
He must have heard a rumour of the genius of Spinoza 
from some private observer who could give him access 
to the recluse: and^here is reason*to conjecture that 
Huyghens was the medium of introduction. On the one 
hand, he was in friendly relations with Spinoza, both as 
a zealous student of Descartes, and os engaged, for some 
years past, in the same art of perfecting the form and 
surface of lenses. And on the other hand, he not only 
was well known to Oldenburg’s English friends, by 
his discovery of one of Saturn’s moons, by his appli- 
cation of the pendulum to timepieces, by his measure¬ 
ment of the areas of carves (reported by him direct to 
Wallis), but was in this very year on a scientific vidt 

» Ep. 1. n 
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to London, and attending the meetings of the 
Society. Whenever Huyghehs and Spinoza met, their 
first talk was of Oldenburg,* as would be natural if 
his friendship wer§ a common property, in which the 
elder had granted a partnership to the younger. 

If he presented himself at Ehijnsburg with such cre¬ 
dentials, it is the less surprising that Oldenbni^ seems to 
have completely broken down Spinoza’s usual reticence, 
and drawn from him the freest statement of opinion 
“on God, on infinite extension and tAsught—their 
agreement and difference,—on the nature of the uhion 
ISif the human soul with the body; and further, on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Cartesian and the Baconian philosophies.”^ 
It was perhaps pleasant to meet with so good a listener 
as this visitor from England; on whose part he knew 
himself secured against plagiarism by honourable char¬ 
acter, though he did not yet know that he was also 
secured by speculative incapacity. The subsequent cor¬ 
respondence shows \hat the two nSinds never met, and 
never could meet, in discussing the ultimate problems of 
philosophy; and that the Bhijnsbarg intercourse, with 
all its frankness, had given Oldenburg no insight what¬ 
ever into Spinoza’s meaning.* By degrees, they get 
t 9 understand their inevitable misunderstandings; the 
pMlosopher withdraws his confidences, and the secretary 

» Ep. 26. » Ep. 1. 

* See eepadelly Epi. SI, written fonr yean after, with plenty of ex* 
planatica between. Yet OMenbnif^ in nrging Spinoxa to pnbliah hia 
ayatom of thought, feela “aeattied that be inteada to advance nothing 
againat the exiatence and providence of Ck)d: and if theae an aafe, 
Religiott ia nnahaken, and phiioaophical apecnlation ia eaaily defended." 
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lus*,i]}ortatives to take Heart and publish; and the 
intercourse, effusively b^un, dies off into coolness and 
commonplace. The letters, however, which represent it 
have considerable biographical interest. 

From the very first of them we learn that among 
the subjects discussed at Ehijnsburg was the relative 
value of Descartes and Bacon as intellectual guides; and 
from the second we obtain Spinoza’s estimate of their 
defects, centering for the most part in a false doctrine 
respecting thi nature and causes of error. This is 
the first appearance of Bacon’s name in the memorials 
of Spinoza’s studies: and it carries on it the mark^" 
of recent reading. If his aittentiou was concentrating 
itself on questions of Method, he could no longer dis¬ 
pense with a knowledge of the Novum Orgatum and the 
De Augmentio: for if they were right, the geometric 
path which he was tracing would lead him quite 
astray. The necessities of his work compelled him to 
settle accounts betM^een the rival *tendencies of the 
time in the conduct of the understanding; and engaged 
him closely with Descartes’ Discours de la Methods on 
the‘one hand, and Bacon’s Novum Organon on the other. 
He was so far dissatisfied with both, as to project and 
commence a treatise of bis own, Ds Iniellectus Emendor 
lions, at which, after laying down its main lines It' 
Ehijnsburg, he worked at intervals throngfa life with¬ 
out completing it It is far more Cartesian than 
Baconian, and insists upon self-evidencing ideas, and 
secure deduction from them, as the only way to truth 
and safeguard against the errors of limited experimice. 
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This fragment, unlike the eariier "Short Trea^e,’' 
bears obvions traces of acquaintance witb' Bacon,^* 
though his name is neyer mentioned: and as it was 
sufficiently advanced in 1662 for its speedy publica¬ 
tion to be contemplated and urged,’ it affords some 
insight into Spinoza’s studies during these unwitnessed 
yean. In saying that they were spent in reading 
little and thinking much, Golet, it would seem, lui» 
chronologically misapplied a general chaiaeteristic of 
the philosopher’s life. Never again, it may suspected, 
was he so occupied with books as during his ‘residence 
It Bhijnsburg. 

The band of young diseiples at Amsterdam would 
not allow his removal to sever theii* connection with 
him: and from a letter of the moife» devoted of 
them, Simon de Vries, we learn the important fact 
that already Spinoza was sending to them, piece¬ 
meal, sections of his Ethics as they were written. 
At the meetings of their Society, €ach member in turn 
read the newest manuscript and stated how he under¬ 
stood it: and if among the rest inconsistent inter¬ 
pretations arose, reference was made to the Master 'for 
a solution of the perplexity. They ate puzzled about 
the nature of Definitions, and wonder whether, by infor- 
e&ce from them, yon can alight on any reality. They 
do not see that it is the nature of finite substance to 

* iiM eollaeted tha moat atriking of tbaaa, op. at. 1S7, 
nota. 

* ^ n, itirdf dated by OHanbar^ April 8,1683 ; bat nplyiagta 
Ep^ 6kiRltttalqrSpiiiAWiMartilHandofl6n,pcdMUgH«TCiidMe 
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haytf many attributes, and want a proof of it They 
cannot manage to conceive of Thought without ideas, 
and' beg for Jielp in the process. And Lodew^k Meyer 
is in sore difficulty about the doctrine of the infinite 
and of its alleged indivisibility. Spinoza patiently 
answers all their doubts, in ways to be hereafter 
noticed. The one thing that concerns us here is tlie 
biographical fact, that by February 1663 he had com- 
mulHcated at least the first seventeen Propositions of 
the Ethics ti|his confidants at Amsterdam.^ 

At Rhijnsburg, therefore, he was at work upon both 
his De Intdledua Emendatione and Ids Ethica, the former 
takmg the lead,, and containing repeated promises of 
the latter as its OM«n pix)per fruit In tliese promises, 
as Sigwart lM>s jointed out,’ there are traces of a larger 
design than he ever executed,—a design embracing thfC 
whole of his “philosophy,” the Physical side as well 
as the Ethical. Thus toth the works now projected 
and commenced remained fragmentary, though the 
second formed a whole of reduced scope. In no small 
degree they must have interfered with one another. 
The first was intended as an Organon, laying down the 
principle of Knowledge and order of Discoveiy to 
which the structure of the second should conform. 
But in Spinoza’s school less than in any other is it. 
possible thus to prefix a Logic to its Metaphysics ; 

^ See Ep. 8. The Nos. cited do not sgree with the Ansi arrenge- 
taent of the " Ethica: ” the “ 3d Scboliam of Prop. rilL" is now the 
SchoL to Prop. x.; and the “SchoUom to Prop, lis.** is the preaent 
SehoL to Prop. xviL ' eft. p. IM. 


X 
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and he found his exposition of the rules of kngWing 
already bespeaking the things known; so that if he 
had completed his theory of Method, he would have 
told, in the process, the substantive truth which was 
professedly waiting to take shape from it. Except to 
a mind preoccupied by his metaphysical conceptions, 
his “Emendation” can bring no conviction, and afford 
guidance only by its incidental lights. To this organic 
inseparability of form and matter Ave^arius ascribes 
the unfinished state of the “Emeudatih” treatise. 
Spinoza “had to break off," because, when he came to 
define tlie intellect, he could not do it without resort 
to his metaphysical system for which he was only 
preparing the way: and “this difficulty forced iira 
to see, that a doctrine of the intellect colii not be a 
prelude to his met*ijhysic8, inasmuch as it can arise 
only as their result."' Certain it is that, after having 
both undertakings in progress” together, and setting his 
hand now to ouf of them and now to the other, the 
earlier and more forward one was outstripped by the 
later, and dropping at last out of the race, never reached 
the goal 


* Aventrius, op, eit. p. 49. 



CHAPTER 111. 

AT VOORBUBG— 1663-1C70. 

* 

In April 16(J3 we find Spinoza removing his furniture 
to the village of Voorbuig, about two miles from the 
Hague. He did not himself settle there till June; but 
visited Amsterdam, to make arrangements for the 
publication of his Geometrical Proof of the Cartesian 
Principia, Sd his Metaphysical .Tlioughts.' He en¬ 
gaged Meyer to revise the style an<f to write a preface, 
disclaiming for the author more than a partial assent 
to the doctrines of Descartes which he expounded. 
He gives an interesting measure of fiis rate of work 
when he tells us that it took him two weeks (apparently 
during his visit) to reduce the first part of the Prin¬ 
cipia to geometrical form. 

It is perhaps vain to speculate on his motive for 
changing his place of residence. But there are some 
indications of a desire to place himself within reach of 
powerful protectors who would secure him from harm 
in the contemplated publication of his philosophy; and 
such protectors he would have in the brothers De Witt 
at the Hague. This is what he means when be tdls 

> Ep. IS. 
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Oldenburg that he has friends influential in the ^tate, 
who may guard him against danger; and that, if they 
cannot, he will hold his peace. Joan de Witt was 
near the climax of his power. He had honourably 
closed one war with England, and was not yet 
threatened by the next. Her favour to the House of 
Orange he had bought off by promising to withhold 
support from the family of the Stuarts. He had 
brought the finances of Holland into order. He had 
maintained the edicts of toleration, and stretched to 


the utmost the legal liberties of the press. He had 
put heart into the Republican party by exhibiting, in 
the provinces where it pievailed, a ten years’ proof of 
its splendid capacity for rule. But for all this there 
was something precarious in his strengtSi. It was 
deficient in the material weight of popular support; 
and, to preserve its. ascendency, needed the zeal and 
vigilance of every class in tfie State distinguished by 
political insight Aid just desires. «> Among the minori* 
ties, ruled less by passion than by ideas, on which the 
hegemony of Holland and its Grand Pensionary rested, 
Spinoza’s school, though inconspicuous, was intellect¬ 
ually too important for him to be indifferent to its 
disinterested aid. At this very time a book was 
preparing (to appear eighteen months after^) which, 
erroneously ascribed to Spinoza, came not improbably 
ficom within his circle, and effectively served the pur¬ 
pose of a party pamphlet against the opponents of the 


* Lncii Aatiitii Conatentia De jnn Ecclesiaaticornm Liber aioga- 
laria, etc. AletbopoU, apud C^juin Valeriom Pennatiiiii, 1666. 
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Repu]»lic. It insists on the supremacy of the civil 
power, and denies to the clergy all rights except such 
as are aligned them by law; and protests against 
their attempts, either by ecclesiastical edicts or by 
pulpit denunciations, to excite disaffection, and subject 
the State to the Church. The design of the argument 
is to rebuke the factious agitation of the Calvinistic 
clergy, especially in Zealand where they were domi¬ 
nant, against De Witt and his proposed suppression of 
the hereditary Stadtholderate. This book Leibniz,* 
relying on the initials of its pretended author—LA.C. 
—attributed to a well-known Republican writer whom 
he himself had 'met—(Jacqhes) De la Court, i.e. Van 
den Hoof (or Hoven)—and whose active pen Joan de 
Witt himself was believed sometimes to aid.* The 
republican spirit was hereditary it^ his family. His 
grandfather, on the death of William II. of Orange in 
1650, had a medal struck representing the lifeless 
body stretched upon the ground, withthe motto beneath 
it " Liberty for ever!’’ Whether the book is dhe to 
Van den Hoven, or, as others have thought, to Lodewyk 
Meyer, it speaks with the voice of the Spinoza school, 
and illnstrates its close relations with the policy of the 
De Witts. 

The literary labours of Spinoza at Voorbuig were 
lik^y, he was well aware, to array against him a force 

> Th4odic6«, il 875, 876. 

* EipMUly in hi* Aanwyiing der heiUuiM cn poUtiqna groiulni 
mi RoQaad, 1671, pnnooaly (1669) pnblifhed under the title, 
Intereet vea Holland. In aonw of hie booke the title-page carriae 
UaDnKftinitial^V. D. H. 
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of passionate r^istance, and to need the safeguard of 
some high pi^ction. The seven years which he 
spent there wpie divided in pretty equal sections 
between his two chief works—the Ethics and the 

it , y 

Theologico-Political Treatise—with some preliminary 
attention to the unfinished piece on Method. The 
Ethics he continued to compose in Latin, and to send 
in portions to Amsterdam, for his disciples to study and 
translate into Dutch. In that circle was a young 
physician. Dr. Jotui Bl^ser, under whose advice, in the 
spring of 1665, he had treated himself for an attack 
of tertian ague. During a visit to Amsterdam in 
April, Spinoza had (by Invitation) tailed upon him, 
but found that their movements had crossed, for he 
was absent at the Hague. Returning thither with the 
expectation of falling in with him at Yoorbuig, and of 
receiving from him “the conserve of red roses” which 
he had prescribed, hit was ^tnortified to learn that 
Bresser had gonS home' rlithouf taking any notice of 
hiiDk This inattention, relieved by no written apology, 
elicited from Spinoza a letter (one of the recent dis¬ 
coveries) singularly characteristic of his fine temper. 
Without disguising his hurt feeling, he is so far from 
running it into any estrangement that he makes it the 
occasion of proposing a regular and intimate corre¬ 
spondence. He encourages Bresser to believe hii^lf 
capable of greater things than his self-distrust permits 
him to imagine; and assures him that his li^nfidences 
shall be safe in the freest interchange of thought wi^ 
him. And then, as if to crown this expression of 



CHAT. III. FBOGRESS 07 THE ETHICS. U 

gene^^QS proposes to send hiiQ, for study and 

translatioa, the additional portion of Ethics which 
is now in read^ess. If he cannoi^^undertake it, it 
shall go to De Yries. He h^ npt intended to forward 
the manuscript till it wa| completed/imt as it takes 
lon^r to wind up than he exp^ted, he will make two 
parcels of 

The first parcel, he says, go€^ as far as the eightieth 
proposition of the third part, ^e third part,‘ as we 
now have it, contains only fifty^|he propositions; but, 
as Trendelenburg has remarked, the fourth is really 
continuous >vith it,>and the separation of the two was 
probably an afterthought, induced by the inconveniently 
high number to which the propositions ran. If so, he 
had advanced as far as IV. xxi.* As he evidently felt 
himself within sight of the end, and would hardly send 
off the last sheets of what he, had written, we may 
reasonably conclude tha^ A# regaining ninety proposi¬ 
tions would be finislted within two*or three months. 
In that case the work would be off his hands by 
August 1665. For the letter which he is writing,^ 

* Ep. 28. The receiver of Uie letter i* indicated only by the initlala, 
J. B.; but there can be little doubt that they belong to Joan Breaaer, 

* Trend. Beitr., iii. pp. 294-5. To recover the original tcheme of 
the Etbua, the reduction of the present nnmberof books mnat probably 
be carried atill further. Spinota never mentiona a higher number 

three in speaking of the porter oe they oriae in the execution of 
Us plan; ud, it would leem, his first design was to expound in 
•n^eiriaafi|^ doctrine rtf Being, the doctrine of Knowing the doctrine 
of Qi^keter.* The exponsbn of the loot under hie hend oocoeiMted 
ttimribaito into three pert*. The firet nentiott of fire ports is by 
(E^boig^ Inly 22, 1675. Ep. 62. 
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evious Ma^ by 


though undated fixes itself to the 
two internal’ iluurkat 9 f .%B—the’statement that, 
since his Apjc^^ilnt |jO^'AMsj^rdjun^ he has waited 
three weeks^^ vah^^^hear.froip Bresser; and an 
allusion to the i^ewdl^^ wath England which had 
been declared at theJ^Pl ^ Jfebruary, with an expres¬ 
sion of impatience that the fleet should put to sea and 
face t!^ naval battla^.^hich^openaid, w ^he June. 

^is cQncliU|^i,j^at the.gpiUwork on which 
SpinOea’s ifepntatidll’9 already 

complete before l^umqj dl 1^6^ *]||.1(‘^ell accords 
that in Septembei|n01denburg®iwit(B Sim with having 
turned from philosophy to^fieology, to’ treat of “ angels 
and miracles and prophecy”—in evident allusion to 
his having taken in hand his Theologico-Political 
Treatise. For the next four years his industry was 
concentrated upon this woik-^ disproportioned time 
if measured by the product of the previous equal term, 
but not if^y allow for the difference between an 
Adif^ement of genius and a result of study. His 
Ettics depended limy on his powers of thought, spon¬ 
taneously moving on the lines or off the lines traced 
already by Descartes. His Treatise deals with a vast 
ancient liteiaturo and history, and involves a continued 
criticism of the opinions of others on a cyclopaedia of 
unsettled questions. Its theological discussions caxi^# 
him back to his Hebrew studies of ten yea^ 

1 The tiaM of thfi viiit ii detonnintd by'Eif.il, **"r*||^ fr^ 
Bp^ at, of Monh 87, iHUd: 1m neeiTod jnst 

* Bp. aa. 
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an^«pbliged hiq|'to turn agtun, with a, fresh eye, to the 
text of the f*enta|^ch (ihe “burdens" of the 
Prophets^ and ^{npatb'fhs^ notes stored in 

bis portfolio ever ^mce he w^!f Qjut ^ from Israel” 
&e had to blow the H Maimonides and 

make sure, by reperusalkrictures did him 
no wrong. Some slight trace of his return at this 
time to Jewii^ ^tji^ies ^ay perjiaps be found in his 
simultaneous eorijM^ndenl^ the tire|pu^Kyen- 
berg. Fonthe^mrf* part,.TiQ iS laid 

on the evidfl^bejlrf! S^in<^za’8^Me||j^ne88 tb rabbinical 
philosophy for l»ikich|racteristic Cj^ceptions. But one 
telling example bf coincideftce is certainly produced in 
the doctrine that “ good ” and “ evil ’’ have no objective 
reality, but are merely relative to our feeling; and 
that “evil,” in particular, is notliing positive, but a 
privcUim only, or Mo^fucistence. It is Maimonides 
especially who, insisting on this theory, contrasts the 
relativity of “good^nd evil” with*tha^lity for all 
minds of the “ true and false.”* ^ Am in thij|y’^,^ 
spring of 1665 Spinoza dwells ‘With the strong^^ 
emphasis on the same doctrine in connection with the 
same illustration, from the stoiy of the Fall* This, it 
is true, antedates a little the commencement of his 


Ireatise; but his reading for it may well have preceded 
ihi composition and run parallel with the last sU^e of 


IbiiiioB. Mon Kobnehim, 1 Thcil, oop. S, m ^ootod bjr Dr. 
iPk in Ut tmj Zu Ooanit dor Ldire 8piiion*i < Bmlsit, 
aiTi, p^4, 46 . • M, n, sa. 
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The political chapters of the Treatise, thougl^^de- 
pending more':|p speculative faculty than on learning, 
could not have l^en produced wit^ut considerable 
reading. Its theorf of the State is evidently a modified 
reproduction of Hobbes, whose book “De Give” was 
well known in Holland, having appeared there in its 
final form in 1647.' And the knowledge of Machia- 
velli, which is shown in a later criticism* upon him, 
must'diJhbtless have^been gained before treating so 
large^' oi the principj^^of goveromeht Whatever 
studies wire subservient, to the definite shaping of 
Spinoza’s political rfoctrinej are most fitly referred to 
this time. The only passage in the Ethics (IV. xxxvii. 
Sell. 2) which, expounding the same theory of society, 
is parallel to the chapters on Civil Life in the Tlieo- 
logico-Political Treatise,® occurs only a few pages 
beyond the packet of manuscript which he despatched 
to Bresser in May 1665. And the simultaneous publica¬ 
tion of the pseudol!i}’mous “ Liber bingularis ” of “ Con- 
stans,” in advocacy of the same principles, affords another 
tnndicaRon that, in the Spinoza circle, the application 
of philosophy to politics had become, for the moment, 
a prominent, if hot a paramount, subject of interest. 

It is natural to ask how it was that Spinoza, after 
finishing his Ethics, lelt it to sleep the years away in 
manuscript, and turning his back upon it threw himself 
immediately into another work, which he gave tl|| 

> The collected Open PhiloeopMct, pabliehed in Ainiterdii&,l|^ iwt 
eppenr till 166A * Tnct Polit, t. 7, Y. VI. and Land, I. p. 30A 

* ie. Chapa. xrL xvii. part 
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vo^d as soon as he could complete it It was not in 
obedience to the precept— 

“Si quid . . . 

Scripserie, hi M^ci desccndat judrcis aures, 

Et patria et nqatraa, nonumque premi|tur in annum, 
Membrania intua poaitia 

for the readers to whom he communicated what ho had 


written were not philosophers or critics whose judg¬ 
ment he could value as a check to his own, hj||^ young 
disciples who polled him “ Muter,” and whose Real¬ 
ties taught him nothing but patience in renaeving them. 
It may be taken for certain that he intended immediate 
publication, subject oaly to the condition,—which ho 
did not expect to fail him,—that by preserving the 
anonymous he could avoid the risk of odium and per¬ 
secution. As he approached the closing section, he 
would become anxious to determine this remaining 
doubt; and a motive thus supplied for his April 
visit to Amsterdam^ Tliere he wogld be able to con¬ 
sult all the friends who had read the manuscript: 
there he could confide his purpose to the puh^shers 
most likely to give it success: there he would ascertain 
whether his pa])ers had passed too fre^y from hand to 
hand for the authorship to remain a secaet. The result, 
we may well, believe, awakened his fears, and sent him 
back with a resolve to open his assault upn public 


eiToi^ from another side, and by a work which, never 
his own desk daring its progress, should be 



home to him by neither indiscretion nor 


treachery. 


* Hor. da Arte Poet 8U-9. 
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This resolve received its coinpletion in 1669 ; ,;^nd 
in the following-year the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
appeared, without the author’s name, and with the 
announcement on the title»page of a pseudonymous 
printer (Henr. Kiinraht) and place of publication 
(Hamburg). The excitement which it occasioned, both 
of admiration and of antipathy, is evidenced by its rapid 
reissue under fictitious titles, representing it now as 
an histbrical andt' now as a medical book ; and by its 
synodicali condemnation as early as April 1671, along 
with the Leviathan of Hobbes and other works, as a 
Socinian production, and its consequent proscription 
by the States-General of Holland, Zealand, and West 
Friesland.' The fate which it thus encountered Spinoza 
had always contemplated with dread, and done his 
utmost to avoid. Havifig heard in February 1671 
from a certain Professof^ N. N., that a Dutch translation 
of the book was abOht to appear, he wrote in eager 
alarm to Jarrig ^llis^ begging Him to ascertain the 
facts and stop the proceeding, as neither he nor his 
.friends would relish the interdict which would be 
sure t<H>follow.^ ^ Either the rumour was false, or the 

r For the Edict,* »oe Van der Linde, Bibliografie, p. 2, and Pol¬ 
lock's Spinoza, App. B. 

* Ep. 43. Dr. Van Vloten eonjectniea (B. do Spin. *Bl, note, 
ap. Pollock, 33) that Spinoza's infonii&nt was Christopher Wittich, 
the Cartesian mathematician and theologian. As he wakjpromoted 
thence to Leiden exactly at this time, he mayJiaTe visited Spinoza in 
connection with his removal. Ho was not likely to have beeU in the 
secret of the authorship; hnt may have talked about the book as a 
current topic. 
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prei^ntion successful; for no Dutch translation was 
published before Job. Heinr. Glasemaker’s in 1693.^ 
For the clergy, however, Latin is no disinfectant, and 
cannot quench the scent of heresy: what were they 
there for, but to detect and denounce such poison under 
every disguise ? 

' "We return from the external history of this Treatise 
at its origin to notice a few incidental variations of 
Spinoza’s life during its production. It was impbssiblo 
for him to correspond with the secretary of Oio Royal 
Society without receiving the latest scientific nows, and 
being drawn into the active polemic of the day between 
retreating theories and advancing discoveries in physics. 
Oldenburg overwhelms him with complimentary mess¬ 
ages from Boyle (who never takes the trouble to speak 
for himself), and, what is wdrye, with Ids treatises on 
saltpetre, on fluidity, on the eli&ticity of air, on chemi¬ 
cal transformations, on &io thermftneter and the micro¬ 
scope; and expects *in retiirh imt Bnly his criticisms 
upon them, but his aid in thei|‘ continental circulation. 
In a long discussion winch thus arises respecting thn 
difference between nitre and nitric totd,^ it it rather 
humiliating to find that the only poim bn which Boyle 
and Spinoza are at one is a false as.su{nption, viz. that 
the characters and behaviour of these bodies are explic¬ 
able by the size, shape,>«nd motion of their component 
atom8,-^itt other words, that all qualitative differences 

* D* reGbUinnigB ^eologant, of godf^Ioorde itaatkoDdige rar- 
budoUngs. To Hamboi^ B/ Benr. KoeanuML (FictiUon* ploos 
onl namo.) 1698. * Kpp. 8-7, 11. 
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are resolvable into quantitative. In attempting fteir 
explanation on this principle, they at once diverge; in 
spite of their common aversion to the mediseval or 
Aristotelian treatment of natural phenomena, Boyle 
has not yet freed himself from abstract preconceptions 
and gone fully over to the method of induction; and 
Spinoza has adopted new ones from Descartes, which 
prevent his even trying to quit the path of deduction. 
They argued together in vain. Each grew impatient 
with what was best in the other. Spinoza was acute 
in his reasoning: Boyle was strong in his experiments. 
But Boyle found Spinoza’s reasoning irrelevant; and 
Spinoza declared Boyle’s experiments superfluous. The 
discussion is obsolete, except as forming a curious 
illustration of the past logic of scienca* 

* The assumption that quantitative variation could indefinitely 
change the qualities of bodies left the alchemist doctrine some lin¬ 
gering hold on Spinosa’s mind. ‘‘I called,” he says (Ep. ,40), “on 
Mr. Vos [Isaac Vossiu? afterwards ^anon of Windsor] (MUt the 
business of Helvetius [John Fried, physician at the Hague]. Ho 
lltughed outright, and was amazed that 1 should ask him about such 
nonsense. Without caring a straw for this, I went to the workman 
himself, ^}^htelt by name, who had tested the gold. He told a very 
different story from IEK Vos; declaring that HUho process of fusion 
and precipitation the weight of gold was incriased by the amount of 
the weight of silver thrown into the crucible to get the precipitate'; so 
that he firmly believed there was soi^hing singular in this gold 
which had turned his silver into gold. Nor was be alone in this be¬ 
lief: hut sevend other persons present this time foutfd that it was 
so. I then wont to Helvetius himselfijAio^Ared tte both the gold 
aik the crucible, still filmed over insme with gold, and told me that 
he had flung hardly a quarter of a gr^»JI barley or musterd into the 
melted lead. He added that he meant soon to pubUsh the whole story; 
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^ot less interesting is it, from the calm level of 
our present doctrine of flifidity, to contemplate another 
disturbance of philosophic equilibrium, occasion^^d by 
the tube of Tonicelli. Around this innocent insW* 
ment th# battle between the “plenists” and the 
“vacuists” was brought to its crisis. It was no new 
fact that a phial of water would remain full when 
inverted with its mouth dipped below the surface of a 
water-bowl, or that in a siphon the licpiid could bo 
made to run up hill. This could surprise no one who 
understood Nature’s aversion to a vacuum: for what 
else could the water do, if vacuum was to be avoided ? 
To be consistent, then, it would behave in tlio same 
way were the phial 100 feet high, or, as Father Mersenno 
imagined and believed. Were the siphon to arch over a 
mountain. Hut now it appeared that if your tube was 
forty feet above its dip, the water became mutinous, 
and left Nature witli six'feet of vacuum; and, as Torri¬ 
celli shewed, mercury wa# worse, an# stopped short at 
thirty inches. As the dillereHCO of weight between 
the two liquids is inversely proportional to the difl'ercnt*' 
height of their columns, it seemed unquestiqpably a 
case of t^q equiv^ent counterpoises ^.the same atmo¬ 
spheric prealhire. 

To complete the apparent discomfiture of the 
" plenists,” Boyle’s impftf^ed air-pump enters the field. 

4' ■|‘v * 

further thi^ nerWA nun (the same, ho anppoaed, that 

bad inrited him) bad tti^'hama thing at Amat«rdam, of whictf 
Jon have doubUew heaiA^ leaning of the repurter'a mind is hcra 

pretty evident 
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When t^e inverted phial in its water-bowl is 'put i^der 
the receiver, and the air piilnped out, down goes the 
counterpoise, as the sustaining pressure is lifted off; 
and wth it the spirits of the plenist sink. Yet, rather 
than surrender, he addresses himself persuasively to 
the air-pump, and contrives, as Oldenburg reports, to 
bnn^it over to his side. While the water falls in the 
phial, air-bubbles rise into its place at th^ tel? i 
these, no doubt, it is that by their elasticity pus)i 
it out: if you get rid of them, the phial will rema^ 
as full as ever., The vacuists accept the test : by 
repeated use of the pump they throw off aU tl^ ^r 
entangled in the water, which they then return ^fto the 
phial and bowl, and once more shut up undef^the 
receiver. The assistant pumpl^and the vacuist watches 
for his triumph; but the water, unwilling to descend, 
keeps the phial and declines the bowl; and the plenist 
wins the game.^ 

Of such contest was the theatre of the Boyal^Society 
the scene. What does Spinoza think of it ? Oldenburg 
asks. As we have not his answer, wo can only wonder 
wheth^i^ with his Cartesian objection to a vacuum, he 
was satisfied with the Torricellian defeat; with his 
calm discernment, sugge|ted that jAiffaps ^^air-;|^ump 
leaked! 

Spinoza’s occupation in Ids workshop naturally 
kept his attention awake to both the achieyements and 
.the defects of the telescope ;^|jpqBds i4!I^UTse with 
Huyghena informed him of thsMltew conquests by 
> Fp. 14. 





^specially l^ioinaM^ 
fore bi*; iemovil to I^ud^ OKmiiig tttft 

of Galilsa In reading his letters we^find 
I ^ wonderfolanoment 'which first sKdiWed 
the transit of Jupiter's satellites over 
hifidi9c^«» their eclipse within his shadow. And we 
heerfiron^Huyghens himself the news that the sdfuage 
• append| 0 ^to the body of Saturn, which, to Qalileo’e 
eye^haogiven the planet at one time a “trigeminum 
epipns,” at another something like "horns,” is seen 
tl^nsb his object-glass of 22-feet focus, to east a 
on the disc "as if from a ring.” Spinoza is 
with this first detennination of the form; 
and^et misses its true character, cheated perhaps 
tbe name “handles” (aiAe), which the two side-piscM 
of the planet had obtained. He always thought^ he 
tells us, that Descartes was hasty in treating these 
appendages mplaTuta frohj not observing that they are 
m wiOt Saturr* And so it a^|>earB that thpugh 
in 1665 the two "horns ” had joined hands and made 
one belt, it still sat dose upon the planet’s wais^ and 
was but as an equatorial sheet thrown out by ||e phiy 
of the gl(^ itself This mistake of Spinoza’s is tlm 
more ren^lElble, %ikuse his iiiformant Huyghens had 
already wkermined the ring to be at a distance at 
least equal to its own Iteaddi fieom the planety and 
dsfined the of d^ ^d^ameterS to be that of 9 s4^ 

lia 

'" I Of ,80'laigo as his 
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would lead us to expQCi The reflectiYe tendency his 
genius did not permit him to pause with long patience 
upon the analysis of concrete facts, but hurried him 
away into the region of lai^e conceptions (generals that 
had never been generalised), whence, as he believed, he 
could see them brought to the birth. 

From this languid interest in the details of con¬ 
temporary science it arises that Oldenburg asks in his 
letters far more questions than Spinoza answers. Even 
of his neighbour Huyghens he seems, when pressed to 
say what is thought about the escapement timepiece, 
to have nothing to telL Yet no more startling addition 
had been made in that geilbratiou to the resources both 
of knowledge and of the arts. Ever since Galileo had 
shown that small oscillations of a pendulum were equal 
in their times, they had been used as measures in 
many an observatory; but for this purpose it was 
necessary to have an attendant to produce, to watch, 
to count them, fb convert himself, in short, into a 
living clock. The contrivance which enabled them to 
mEuntain, to count off, and to register themselves, at 
once gave them marvellous precision, and made them 
applicable to uniniagined uses, especially the deter¬ 
mination of longitudes, even at sea. The invention 
had been rendered publicly famous at the Hague in 
1664, by a lawsuit which made good the claim of 
Huyghens against an impudent pretender to priority. 
And in foreign countries it was Evidently known that 
his investigations were still in progress and promised 
more. For as early as 1665 Oldenburg is eager to 
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hearjf his "new kind of pendulum, superior in exacti¬ 
tude,” and not yet, it would seem, made the subject of 
report This can refer only to his cycloidal pendulum 
from the isochronism of which, whatever its arc, he 
had expected great things; though the treatise’ in 
which the properties of its curve were determined did 
not appear till 1673. Yet the only answer which 
Spinoza can send from the spot is this :— 

“The said Huyghenahos been and still is entirely taken np 
with polishing lenses, and has fitted up for the pur|)o8o a work¬ 
shop which is neat enough. But what good it will do, I do not 
yet know, and, to say the truth, do not much care to know. 
For I am satisfied from csiwrienca that in spherical moulds the 
free hand will polish better and more safely than any machine. 
About the success of his pendulums and the time of his removal 
to France, I have no present information to give.”* 

A similar reticence is observable with regard to the 
comet of 1664-6, of wh'ich Oldenburg, with a fresh 
letter about it from John Hevel o» his desk, sends 
an eager notice; and to which he recurs about three 
weeks later, when the constitution and the path of 
the comet, pronounced to be parabolic by Hevel, had 
become the subject of controversy between him and 
Auzout. Assuming his correspondent’s interest in the 
question, Oldenburg promises to communicate the re¬ 
sult of the discussion as soon as it emerges. Spinoza’s 
**ply makes no mention of the subject, neither thank- 
uig him for his report nor welcoming his promise.* 

* Horalqginm OadUatorfatm, ParuUn, containing oIm tlw method 

of finding the centre <^ceeiUation. * Ep. 88. 

* It 1% however, right to state that Oldenbnig’e fint mention of the 
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In these notices of discovery respecting the»pen- 
dulum, and Saturn, and the comets, one thing strikes 
the reader who observes their date. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to expect from the explorers of other 
planets any eager eye for the proceedings on our own. 
But when we remember what was passing in the 
streets of London, and on the Northern Sea, during the 
summer and autumn of 1665, it is strange to see how 
slight a vestige it has left on the correspondence of 
its witnesses or participators. In the plague-stricken 
city whence Oldenburg wrote, ten thousand victims 
perished in a week; but apparently the visitation 
would have elicited no remark, had it not, by inter¬ 
ruption of business, delayed the arrival of a book, and 
suspended the regular meetings of the Eoyal Society. 
The subsidence of the pestilence “ by God’s grace ” is 
interesting to the zealous secretary from its promise of 

resumption for these meetings. On the maritime war 

0 

raging between England and Holland he spends a few 

new comet and of Herel’s “ Prodromna Cometicos ** upon it occun in 
hit reply to a missing letter (September 4, 1665) of Spinoza’s, which 
may have started the subject by inquiries from the Voorburg side. 
This possibility is rather favoured by a remark in Oldenburg's second 
.letter, viz. that no one thinks the comet’s movements explicable on 
Descartes' hypothesis; a remark which might certainly be sponta¬ 
neous, but would more naturally be elicited by a correspondent’s prior 
question. Spinoza was at this time somewhat ansiottsly pondering 
Descartes’ laws of Motion, to which (with the exception of the sixth) 
ha still adhered, not, it may be suspected, without a little misgiving i 
and so hr as any new physical phenomenon promised him a test 
of their validity, it was interesting to him. But the interest was 
metaphysical rather than sdbntific. 
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m^iaiwg woids:—^"We are in daily expectation of a 
second naval battle, unless your fleet should have again 
trithdrawn into port This bravery (about which you 
hint that you are at issue with one another) is animal, 
not human; for if men's actions were under guidance 
of reason, they would not thus tear each other to 
piecesl”* The “ second naval battle " here mentioned 
did not come off that year, being prevented by a storm 
at sea. But the previous one, 3d June, was among 
the most terrible on record; eighteen ships of the 
Dutch were captured or burned; their commander 
Opdam, with all his crew, was blown up in his 
“ Eendracht; ” alid seven tflousand of their men were 
slain or taken prisoners. During the fight a single shot, 
sweeping the deck of the " Itoyal Charles,” carried off 
at a stroke Lords Falmouth and Muskerry, and Boyle, 
a nephew of Oldenburg’s scientific friend, covering 
the Duke of York with their bloo<l. For one who 
writes from the midst of so critical a*struggle, and who 
"believes that all Europe will be involved in war 
during the next summer,” it seems but a flat summing- 
up of the situation to say, " I.et us serve Qod with a 
pure mind, and cultivate solid and useful philosophy.” * 
This prophecy of universal war was not fulfilled, 
though the symptoms of the moment gave it some sup¬ 
port. Both the belligerents, feeling their maritime 
equality, were canvassing all round for aUiances to 
turn the scale. England had induced the Bishop of 
Uttnster to invade Overyssel wiUi a disreputable anny 

Ep. sa. 


* Ep. SI. 
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of 20,000 men. This act was now moving Denmark 
to make common cause with Holland, and therefore 
her rival Sweden to take the other side, and transport 
an army over to Bremen (then Swedish), in aid of 
the Bishop’s operations. But in October 1665, the 
further spread of the conflict through minor States was 
arrested by Louis XIV., who replied to the solicitations 
of both parties, first by fruitless proposals of peace, 
then by espousing the Dutch cause, compelling the 
evacuation of Overysscl, buying off Sweden by a guar¬ 
antee against Danish attack, neutralising Brandenburg 
by alarm for its territory of Cleves, and so leaving 
England in complete isdation. Oldenburg, himself 
a Bremener, perceived how the area of the war was 
widening; and writing at the moment (October 12) 
when the Parliament at Oxford, dissatisfied with the 
peace proposals, was providing for a continuance of the 
struggle, he saw the evil not only prolonged but magni¬ 
fied ; failing to observe that, by the interposition of one 
great power in place of several lesser, the equilibrium 
was so disturbed as to accelerate the return to repose. 
After another tenible year, in which London was kept 
on the stretch of dismay and suspense, now by her own 
great fire, and now by desperate battles at sea, whispers 
were heard of overtures for peace: in six months more 
it was forced upon the Dutch by Louis XIY., and upon 
the English by the shameful financial incapacity of 
Charles’s Government, which left the Medway and die 
Thames exposed to the incursions of De Buyter's fleet, 
and led an indignant nation to prefer a decent peace 
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to wmiBinanaged war. To secure the public safety, 
the treaty of Breda was signed in May 1667; and, to 
appease the public anger, Clarendon was impeached 
and banished in December. 

Slight as were Oldenburg’s allusions to the inte^ 
national crisis of the autumn of 1665, they were in 
the form of direct questions, apparently quite artless. 
Yet Spinoza’s answer passes them by in silence, con¬ 
tent to speculate on the psychology of an intelligent 
worm hy|)othetically imprisoned in the human blood. 
Whether bis suppressed letters, if we had them, would 
remove the impression of political nonchalance, or even 
reveal an attitude of dissension between the two friends, 
can never be known. But it deserves remark that 
precisely here there occurs a gap of ten years in their 
published correspondence; and that its remaining por¬ 
tion is stiff and curt compared with the earlier. For 
half this interval the Theologico-Political Treatise 
(1670), from which *01denbuig nev^r quite recovered, 
may be answerable, but the earlier lialf of the blank 
needs some other explanation. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

AT THE HAGUE— 1670 - 1677 . 

With the completion of his two great literary projects, 
Spinoza’s need of seclusion was much abated, and the 
motives which had brought him to the vicinity of the 
Hague urged him now into the city itself. His best- 
known friend, Huyghens, had five years before been 

tempted away to Paris by Colbert. But others there were, 

* 

united with him by political or philosophical sympathy, 
who regretted the distance of his lodgings, and pressed 
him to become thmr neighbour. ' When we hear that, 
even at Voorburg, he was constantly sought out by 
distinguished foreigners anxious to converse with him,, 
we are at a loss to account for a reputation so wide in 
an author who had produced only an annotated com- 
pend of a previous philosophy. But the thirst of that 
age for new thought and knowledge was keen; the 
intellectual republic was at once small and cosmopolitan, 
and by academical converse, or a tacit fireemasonry 
of appreciation, originality often found an unsolicited 
recognition. At the Hague he would be within a 
morning caU for viutois firom other lands; Uie 
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cenl^ of govemment, whence public affairs are best 
seen; among the of every profession; with the 
choicest books and newest inventions ever at hand. 
His removal into the city was probably facilitated by 
a life'pension which (from an unknown date) was 
secured to him by Joan de Witt It was not easy in 
wandering through those handsome streets to discover 
a lodging suited to his modest wants; but at last a 
house on the Veerkay, announcing rooms on the second 
invited him by its well-kept look: the interior 
confirmed the wholesome impression, and the demean¬ 
our of the widow van Werve, who led him upstairs, 
and told him the terms, m^de him think he should be 
in good hands. But she would not have him unless she 
might board him: so be taxed his purse a little more, 
and shook himself free from all housekeeping cares.* 
After the lapse of a^ generation, the widow’s house 
was occupied by Color, the worthy Lutheran minister, 
who became Spinoza’s biographer. Ho used as his 
study the single back-room which held the philoso- 

* Th« tndition that Spinoza’a firat lodging nt the Hagne waa in the 
hoaae of the widow van Velden (Elaje van Uouwening, the heroine of 
Orotina’ eacape) moat, it aeema, be diamiaaed aa apocryphal, though 
handed down to ua by Coler, who reporta himaelf aa an occupant of the 
aame honae (Panina, 8p. II., p. 617). In the fint edition of thia 
relnnw I had adhered to the tradition on the warrant of a paper in the 
^•naaetiona a local Hiatoiical Society (Vereeniging ter beoeieningder 
gMchiedenia emn’a Qrarenhaga), in 1867. Bnt more recent and careftil 
ineestlgation has deprived na of thia pleaaant little bit romanea. See 

Ked. Spectator, 1871, p. 123 aeqq. and 166 aeqq. For tiiia emection 
nnd laftscnee I aan indebted to the kindness ef ProbssMr La n d. 
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pher's bed, and books, and tools of work. No bouse, 
once made memorable, passes down without its tradi* 
tions; and to these we owe the scanty notice remain¬ 
ing of the widow’s lodger. Though it was the pleading 
of friends that had brought him into town, the chief 
thing that struck observers seems to have been his 
loneliness of habit. Even for his meals he would often 
not quit his room, and for two or three days together 
would see no one. In part this may have been due to 
a discouraging experience of the cost of living at the 
Hague: for the necessity of retrenchment drove him 
next year to remove into a house on the Paviljoensgracht 
at the back of the widow’s, occupied by a painter, Van 
der Spijck, whose wife would allow him to provide his 
own meals, and save something by their frugality. 
Here he spent the last five and a half years of his life, 
endeared to his host and hostess by his sweet temper 
and quiet friendly ways, but declining all social visits 
beyond the housed though graciously receiving the calls 
of visitors entitled to seek him. 

It is not easy to give account of his studious time 
during his residence at the Hague, especially when we 
hear that he so closely filled it as now and then not 
to go out of doors for three months together. For it 
yielded, so far as appears, no literary fruit except the 
unfinished Political Treatise and the footnotes pre¬ 
pared for a revised edition of the Theologico-Foliticid 
Treatise. These do not presuppose any large amount 
of reading, nor would their production cost the active 
mind of Spinoza three months* labour. It is probable 
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ihat iiis feeble health was beginning to tell upon his 
power of intellectual achievement,—upon its quantit 7 , 
though not upon its quality; and that the languid 
moods which insisted upon relief from stmin became 
more frequent. His renewed intercourse with Olden¬ 
burg cost him, it would seem, but five or six letters. 
But in one or two directions new personal relations 
were opened to him which prevent these closing years 
from being a mere blank. 

In the empire of continental thought, the dynasty 
of Descartes was succeeded by that of Leibniz: and it 
is interesting to come upon the moment when both are 
visible together, 'the one chlminating, and the other 
just appearing above the horizon. Wo are placed 
there by a letter, of October 5, 1G71, from Leibniz 
to Spinoza,* sent with a copy of his "Notice of the 
Progress of Optics,” and^ commending to his attention 
other recent essays on the same subject. On this 
field they could move together, each*witlj appreciation 
of the accomplishments of the other: and I^ibniz was 
too well bred and adroit to touch needlessly on deeper 
differences. These, however, come out clearly enough 
in letters to other correspondents, especially in those 
to his revered teacher Professor Thomas of Leipzig. 
His first mention of Spinoza occurs in one of these 
letters, April 30,1669, where he says: 

“I ventore to aaieit that of the Certenani there it tested./ 
one who hot mode 00/ addition to the mattePt work, dwhog 


I Bp. 47. 
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at least, BaSus, Spinoza, Clerselier, Heerboid, Tobias A^dteae, 
Henry B^giB,^ have done nothing else than paraphrase their 
master.” * 

This of course refers exclusively to the geometrical 
demonstration of Parts I. and II. of Descartes’ Prin- 
cipia.® But we have also Leibniz’s judgment of the 
Theologico-Political Treatise, formed whilst the author¬ 
ship was yet undisclosed. Writing to Thomas ou 
December 23, 1670, he says: 

“ I have lately seen a Leipzig syllabus, doubtless yours, in 
which you have treated as it deserves an unbearably freethink- 
ing book on ‘ Liberty in Philosophising.’ The author seems a 
follower, not of the Politics only but of the Beligion of Hobbes 
as drawn in his Leviathan,—a work sufficiently declared to be 
monstrous by its very title. For Hobbes has overlaid the 
whole contents of the Leviathan with the seeds of that precious 
criticism which this man has dared to apply to sacred Scrip¬ 
ture.”* 

A year later, he has discovered the authorship, and 
tells his correspondent, January 31,1672 : 

“ The author of the book on ‘ Liberty in Philosophising,’ of 
which your syllabus contains a short but neat refutation, is 

* Henri de Key, Professor of Medicine at Utrecht; and not, as I had 
at first supposed, the eminent Cartesian, Pierre-Sylvain R^gU of Paris. 

* Hie Philos. Schriiten von 6. W. Leibniz, herauageg. von C. J. 
Qerhardt, L 10. 

* The same opinion, however, is repeated after acquaintance with 
all Spinoza’s writings. In a letter of February 16, 1697, to the 
Abbi Nlcaise, Leibniz remarks: *' We may say that Spinoza has only 
developed certain seeds of Descartes’ phUosophy ; so that I believe it 
really important for religion and piety to amend this philosophy by 
tetrenohiiig the errors blended with its truth.”—Qeihardt, U. 663. 

* nUL i. 84. 
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Bene^ct Bpinozs, a Jew (my Dutch friends write me word) 
sepati^ from the synagogue for his monstrous opinions; but 
a man of universal reading, and especially eminent in optics, 
and in the construction of very fine telescopes. 

Among the “ Dutch friends ’’ who had revealed the 
authorship of the Treatise was Spinoza himself; who, 
in return for Leibniz’s presentation, h.ad asked Ids 
acceptance of a copy.® Other letters, no longer extant, 
must have passed, and have fixed the two correspond¬ 
ents in a relation of mutual respect on the scientific 
side and mutual suspicion on tlie theological For, 
three years later, when a young admirer of Spinoza, 
having made Leibniz’s acquaintance in Paris, asked 
leave to show him the manuscript of the Ethica, 
the request was refused, on the ground that though 
his letters could come only from a man of great 
accomplishments, yet not enough was known about 
him to encourage such confidence, and there was doubt 
about the motive of his journey fTom Frankfort to 
Paris. This expression of distrust, with the corre¬ 
sponding criticism from the other side on the Liberty 
of Philosophising, marks the opposite position of the 
two men in the deepening conflict of European thought 
Leibniz early testified his aversion, intellectual and 
moral to the negation of religious belief which met 
him everywhere in educated society. After expound¬ 
ing his doctrine that the Motion of a body is its con- 
tinwnu creation, he adds: * 

* Qwluudt, L 89. * Sp. 48 (Kovtmbw 9,1471). 

• FhiL SduifUn, L 96. 
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“ I renture to afSnn that no effectual resistance can e|^r be 
made to Atheists, Socinions, Naturalists, Sceptics, except from 
the ground of this philosophy, which I really believe to be the 
one God-given plank to the worn-out world, whereon the wise 
and pious may save themselves amid shipwreck &om the rush 
of atheism. Small as, from short experience, my knowledge is 
of learned men, it always horrifies me to think how many I 
have come across who are at once men of parts and atheists. 
There is now flitting about from land to land that unpublished 
book (I trust, with Naudd, never to be published)* of Bodin’s— 
large enough at all events—which he calls ‘ Secrets of Trans¬ 
cendent Things,’^ and in which he appears as the professed 
enemy of the Cfliristian religion. Vanini’s dialogues are a trifle 
in comparison. 1 have read it attentively, and thank God from 
my heart that he has so fortified me by this philosophy (wherein 
it would be ingratitude did I nht own my large debt to you), as 
to make his attack quite easy to repel.” 

Leibniz bad given effect in 1668 (cet. 22) to the 
convictions here e.xpres8ed by writing a brochure on 
the immortality of the soul and the existence of God. 
After passing from hand to hand in manuscript, it was 
appended by Spiz^ to a printed letter of his (addressed 
to Antony Eeiser of Augsbuig;) on “ the uprooting of 
atheism,” with the heading “Confessio naturae contra 
Atheistas.”® 

The conservative tendency in Leibniz led him into 

) It was published in 1857. Edited by L. Noack. 

*The title is Collo<iuium heptaplometes, de rernm subliminm 
oroanis abditis. The book contains six dialogues, conducted at the 
house of the Catholic Paul Corontens, at Venice, by seven interlocnton, 
repreaehting respectively the Jewish, Mohammedan, Pagan, Lutheian, 
Calvinistic, and Natunlistic types of belief The plan is thus similar 
to that of Dr. Kaliach’a “ Path and OoaL" 

* It is found in the PhiL Schriften, Gerhardt, iv. 27. 
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pet8(^al relations \rhicli no Dutch republican was 
likely to approve. He accepted the patron^e of the 
Freiherr von Boineburg, late Chancellor to the Elector 
of Mainz, and was supposed to throw himself into the 
project of that able minister (a convert to the Eomish 
Church) for reuniting Catholics and Protestants in 
Europe. like all schemes of union, the plan involved 
not only mutual concession on the part of the appraxi- 
mating central sections, but joint repression of the 
extremes: and for this purpose a rigorous censorship 
of the press was proposed, which the bolder spirits 
could not contemplate with patience, ifegotiations 
and correspondence on thisi subject had been active 
since 1660: and it had become clear that the only 
chance for the scheme was to be found in the support 
of Louis XlV.’s Government. This gives the key to 
Spinoza’s mistrustful question—“What takes Leibniz 
away from Frankfort, and what Is he about in Paris ?” 
No; he will not slftw his Ethics Ho a man whose 
mission it may be to get it suppressed. 

This suspicion, however natural, does not appear to 
have been merited ; and to Spinoza’s correspondent it 
either came too late, or seemed too groundless, to 
withhold the manuscript from the eye of Leibniz. 
And when in the next year the two men were brought 
face to face in the little lodging at the Hague, all 
reserve, it is evident, must have melted away: for 
I^bniz himself has left this record of his visit: 

“ In paniBg thioagh Holland I aaw Spinosa and convened 
with him often and very long. He has a sfatange metaphyaic, 
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fall of paradoxes. Among otiier things he heUeves thtf the 
uniTeise and^God are in substance the same, that God is the 
substance of all things, and that created things are but modes or 
accidents. But I observed that some professed demonstrations 
which he showed me are inexact.”* 

In the interview thus described Spinoza must have 
been communicative and Leibniz attentive; and though 
the judgment recorded by the writer is one of inde¬ 
pendent dissent, it cannot fairly be called either in¬ 
competent or illiberaL The genius and disposition of 
the two men were very different But the charge 
against Leibniz, of insincere and time-serving deprecia¬ 
tion of Spinoza, has no rea|^ foundation. 

With .the story of Leibniz’s relation to Spinoza is 
closely linked that of a more intimate connection, 
unsuspected till the publication of Van Vloten’s Sup¬ 
plement The request to let Leibniz see the manu¬ 
script Ethics came from Dr. Gj H. Schuller, a physician 
of the Amsterdaini circle; not on,his own behalf how¬ 
ever, but in the name of a friend, already admitted to 
Spinoza’s confidence and correspondence, the Freiherr 
von Tschirnhaus, then in Paris.’ As the letters now 
identified as his contain the most acute of coptempoiary 
criticisms, we must say a few words of this energetic 
nobleman. 

Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus, of Eieslings- 

* Letter to Galloye. ep. Einleit m Briefir. Spin., Gerberdt, L 118. 

■ See the newl]r-fimnd letter, 78, ud p. SIS of Van Vloten’s 
SnppL The name is there given as Sekailer; bat in his comspond- 
enee with Leibnis, 1677-8, he invaiiabljr signs himself SchuUtr.— 
Oeihaidt, L 116, note. 
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yrtid^ ^Lansitz, was sent, at the age of sixteen, to 
stadj at Leiden in 1667, and there probablfr laid the 
. foundations of his friendship with some of the young 
’ men of the Spinoza school. Within a year, however, 
war broke out between France and the allied Govern¬ 
ments of Holland, England, and Sweden; and Tschiru- 
baas entered himself as a volunteer in a regiment of 
which a near connection of his own was colonel 
After eighteen months’ service liia father withdrew liim 
from military life, not indeed to resume his university 
studies, but to visit foreign countries, and make him¬ 
self familiar with their languages^ and arts. He seems 
to have spent some years im this itinerant education, 
and though he did not decline the courtly society to 
which his rank gave him admission, he chiefly sought, 
in every city, the men of science and invention from 
whom he could learn something. In 1674 we find 
him in Holland, associating with Schuller at Amster¬ 
dam, and through hifti entering intd* correspondence,* 
if not into personal acquaintance, with Spinoza, and 
admitted to the study of the manuscript Ethics.* In 

* IVencb, howovi^r, waa not very familiar to him; for Colbert, 
enploying him in 167S as mathematical tutor to hia aon, regarded it 
•a an advantage to the youth that, from thia canae, the loaiona wonld 
have to be in Latin. Ep. 70. 

* El»^ 67, 68 (October 1674). 

* Ep. 68 (January 6, 1676), expreasoa hia obligationa to the I.em- 
*Mla of Eth. Part II., which hare aoired for him soma dilBcnltiea 
Is PhyiieB, That he had met Spinoza before thia letter waa written is 
aridont from the worda, '* Pnutni mihi indicaati methodnm qoh ttUnia 
in i ndaga ndi a ueodum cognitia reritatibua.’* 

O 
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the following summer he is in London, in oojstant 
intercourse with Boyle and Oldenburg. In one of his 
letters thence he tells Schuller that these friends were 
possessed by the strangest impressions of Spinoza’s 
character, which, however, he had succeeded in entirely 
correcting, apparently by presenting to them the 
Theologico-Political Treatise, which had caused the 
mischief, in some new light, which secured it their high 
appreciation.^ So deeply engaged was he among the 
English mathematicians and physicists that for three 
months nothing was heard of him by his Amsterdam 
correspondents; and as, just at that time, the cruisers 
of France (still at war wifih the Low Countries and the 
German Emperor and Spain)® were constantly capturing 
English ships on the pretence that they were Dutch, 
and had no right to hoist the British flag, Schuller half 
attributed his friend’s silence to some disaster on his 
way to France. But in November the best tidings of 
him arrive from 'Paris. On Spftoza’s recommendation 
he has struck up a friendship with Huyghens,—after¬ 
wards fruitful in a most interesting correspondence,— 
and through him has won the confidence of the great 
minister, Colbert. He has fallen in with a man of 
distinguished learning and versatile accomplishments, 
free from the ordinary theological prejudices,—one 
Leibniz,—and been drawn into intimacy with him by 

* Ep. 68 (July 25, 1675, Schaller reports the letter to Sptooza). 

* These two allies had taken the place of Sweden and England, 
hotii of which had gone over to France; England, however, making a 
separats peace with Hdland at the beginning of 1676. 
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their Vdmmon desire to define and perfect intellectual 
method. It was on this first enthusiasm of /riendsbip, 
eager for complete interchange of thought, that Spinoza’s 
mistrustful reservation of the Ethics brought an ip- 
efiectual chilL Tschimhaus, however, hardly needed 
the manuscript as a basis for discussing its contents 
with his friend ; for he was fresh from a critical corre¬ 
spondence with Spinoza (during the London visit), in 
which he had laid before him a summary of his doubts, 
and received to each an exact reply; and now in 
Paris was resuming the literary debate, with the ad¬ 
vantage of the master’s latest explanations (May to 
July 1676). And‘for this mMtcry of the Ethics he 
had been prepared by a previous exchange of letters 
(October 1G74 and January 1676), on “Necessity of 
Nature,” and on the “ Method of Search and Discovery." 
His report it undoubtedly \jfa8 which thoroughly kindled 
the curiosity of Leibniz,^and induced hijp, on his way to 
Hanover in November 1676, to visit the philosopher of 
the Hague. 

All this had passed while Tschimhaus was no more 
than five-and-twenty, and had yet to earn the renown 
which gives an historic inter^t to his correspondence. 
It was a trial of metaphysical strength between the 
youth and the veteran—coming off in the first act of 
one life, in the last of the other. The survivor, passing 
with equal zeal into a different field, distinguished 
himself by a series of brilliant achievements on the 
' border-land between pure scientific discovery and in¬ 
vention in the ancUlaiy arts. Among the phenomena 
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noticed and resolved by modern optics few arl more 
interesting than the caustic curves formed by the inter¬ 
section of rays reflected or refracted at different angles 
by a spherical surface, and meeting each other else¬ 
where than on the axis. It was Tschimhaus that in 
1682 expounded the facts and suppUed their theory to 
the French Academy of Sciences ; which acknowledged 
his Memoir by receiving him as an Associate. In fol¬ 
lowing up his experiments on light, he devised means 
for casting and polishing lenses of unheard-of size, and 
applied them, not simply for visual purposes, but also 
as burning-glasses. One of these, a foot in diameter, 
which he brought to Paris, was reported on by a com¬ 
mittee of the Academy in 1699, and presented by the 
Duke of Orleans to that learned body. But in the 
Saxon factories, which the Elector enabled him to set 
up, he afterwards doubled and tripled this diameter, 
with effects truly startling, though not precise enough 
for the astronomer’s requirements. His workshops he 
used as chemical laboratories too, and connected his 
name with at least two memorable inventions in the 
skilled arts—a new mode of obtaining phosphorus, and 
the method of so combining siliceous and argillaceous 
earths as to produce porcelain, hitherto a Chinese 
monopoly. The Meissen China manufactory had its 
origin from tliis discovery. Throughout his investiga¬ 
tions Tschimhaus never ceased to watch the mental 
processes which helped or hindered him, and so to 
mature the study of intelledwU method in which Spinoza) 
had been bis first guide. He gave the results in his 
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Mentis, published in 1687 as a sequel to 
his Medicina Corporis of the previous year. The in¬ 
fluence on the book of Spinoza’s fragment on the 
Improvement of the Intellect was remarked by Tenne- 
mann, before the personal relation between the authors 
was known; and now the silence of the latter respect¬ 
ing his debt to the earlier is often treated as an ungrate¬ 
ful concession to the odium popularly attaching to 
Spinoza’s name. If it is so, it is a solitary instance 
of ungenerous weakness in the life of Tschirnhaus. 
His letters—those to Huyghens especially—leave the 
impression of a singularly open and noble character. 
He was almost passionately»fond of the ancient geo¬ 
metry, and tried to uphold its adequacy fur all the 
feats of the new calculus of infinitesimals, and this 
preference is not without relation to a certain lucid 
simplicity of mind, like that which led Berkeley to 
a similar result. Though he did wonders with his 
manipulation of the 'older methods,* it was a vain 
struggle against not only James Bernouilli, but the 
exigencies of ever new problems pressing for solution; 
and it is to be regretted that, after so many triumphs, 
his last scientific enterprise (he died in 1708) should 
be one which was sure of defeat. 

The retired life of Spinoza, once penetrated by 
such intellectual associates, could no longer keep him 
in the shade. His name was on the lips of travelled 
men who mingled in the society of universities and 
academies of science, and were in the van of every 
speculative advance. Nor did the anonymous title- 
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page of the Theologico-Political Treatise long ]^tect 
him from the enmity and admiration which the book 
was fitted to excite. Among the persons of influence 
whom his reputation attracted and his opinions did not 
repel was the Elector Palatine, Karl Ludwig, brother to 
Umt Princess Elizabeth whose interest in philosophical 
studies had been evinced by her correspondence with 
Descartes. In 1673 he offered Spinoza an appoint¬ 
ment as ordinary professor in the Philosophical Faculty 
of his Heidelberg University; and in communicating 
his invitation through Professor Joh. Ludwig Fabricius, 
imposed no restriction on his liberty of teaching beyond 
the general understanding> that he would not use it for 
disturbing the religion publicly established. Accus¬ 
tomed to the unqualified freedom of a lonely mind, he 
shrinks from the risks of so indefinite an obligation; 
and, conscious that his gift is rather for the advance¬ 
ment than for the teaching of philosophy, he declines 
the honourable dhty reserved for him, and with graceful 
acknowledgment of the Elector’s liberality avows his 
resolve not to quit his tranquil life.* 

The seclusion which he so much prized did not 
prevent his feeling a keen interest in the political 
struggles of the time, nor exempt him altogether from the 
sacrifices they involved. A republican in principle 
and a personal admirer of the De Witts, he had always 
belonged to the “ Loevestein party,” and had approved 
of the “ Perpetual Edict ” by which the office of Stadt- 
holder, vested for three generations past in the Orange 
* Epik SI. 52. 
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declared for ever abolished. During the 
admirable administration of Joan de Witt, this act of 
exclusion affected only a child, of whom moreover he 
was himself the guardian and educator; and the time 
was unfavourable to the opposite and larger party who 
desired a permanent head to the State. The foreign 
relations of the country, while under republican direc¬ 
tion, had favoured alliance with France, as naturally 
sharing the Dutch jealousy of Spain on the one side 
and England on the other. Thus, the three characters 
—latitude in Beligion, republicanism in Government, 
Gallicanism in international Policy—were blended in 
the popular conception of the Grand Pensionary and 
his friends. The turn of events in 1672 brought all 
these principles into sudden discredit, and armed their 
opponents with formidable power. A torrent of in¬ 
vasion burst upon the country from the 'side of France: 
one of the “Great Monarch's” foremost demands was 
the extension of equal'religions libertj^ to the Catholic 
Church; while the helpless surrender of frontier 
towns and fortresses, the scarce-resisted crossing of 
the Bhine, the occupation of provinces by 120,000 
soldiers, approaching within a few leagues of Amster¬ 
dam, revealed the defenceless condition into which the 
land had fallen under its citizen administration, and 
raised an irresistible cry for a military leader, who 
might arrest the min of the State, and restore the 
memories of William the Silent and Maurice. In 
rasponse to this demand the Perpetual Edict was te- 
seinded, and tiieir descendant William Ill., now twenty- 
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two years of age, was invested with the same ^wers, 
under the same nalne, that had before broken me yoke 
of Spain. / 

A passing reminder will sufficiently recall me tragedy 
to which this reaction immediately led. (%melius de 
Witt, besieged in his house by a raging lAb, refused 
at first to sign the repeal of the constitutfcnal edict; 
but, when convinced that by yielding nothini, he would 
only bring on civic chaos at the cost of hi* own life, 
he affixed his name with the qualifying iwte V. C. 
(vi coactus).* The passion of the hour still bidding 
high for gratification, a wretched perjurer offercm to swear 
that Cornelius had suborned him to assassinate the 
Prince: and the ten-orised court, in the utterlabsence 
of evidence, with a notorious criminal for fts only 
witness and a stainless public benefactor at its bar, 
condemned the accused to perpetual exile, consigning 
him meanwhile to prison at the Hague. This sentence, 
inadequate were ho guilty, shameful were he innocent, 
redoubled the fury it was intended to appea.se. By 
the verdict his life, it was said, was forfeited; and if 
the judges did not take it, the justice of the people 
must step in. The excitement of the city increased, 
and reached its height on the 27th August, while 
Joan de Witt was visiting his brother’s cell The 
prison was forced by the heaving crowd; the grand 
heroic pair faced it, side by side; were beaten, kicked, 
and torn to death; their bodies were draped through 

* Tha mob leaden fonnd out tbe meaning of the initUIa: end bis 
friends, withont consulting him, saved him by scrat(diing them ont. 
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the kreets, clothed in rags, and gibbeted by the feet; 
till at last, when the demons of the city, spent with 
their carnival, were asleep, the police autliorities dared 
to creep forth at midnight, and gave the murdered 
brothers a silent burial. 

Spinoza habitually looked at the storms of human 
life from a cold and quiet height. But here were the 
surges breaking at his feet, sweeping what lie deemed 
noblest away, and delivering back to the wild waste the 
land reclaimed for liberty and riglit. For once his 
equanimity gave way, and on hearing the nows he burst 
into a [lassion of tears. Nay, he resolved to denounce 
the crime on the spot wlitfre it was committed; and 
prepared a handbill which he was about to post up 
by night in the dangerous precincts of the prison; 
but was saved from the rash act by Van der Spijek’s 
precaution in locking the house door and refusing 
t exit. 

Not long after tlAt fatal day Spiftoza again braved 
the ill-humour of faction by an act of less intelligible 
motive. The headquarters of the French army of 
invasion during the winter of 1672-73 were at Utrecht; 
and among the troops that were stationed there under 
Cohd6 and, Luxemburg was a Swiss regiment, whose 
colonel—named Stoupe—was theologian as well as 
soldier. He had been a Protestant minister, and hatl 
lived in London as pastor of the Savoy Chapel during 
the Protectorate. Whilst on military service in Hol¬ 
land, he addressed to a fellow-citizen—a professor 
at Berne—a series of letten describing the varieties 
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of religion among the Dutch.^ Several pagea^ are 
devoted to an account of Spinoza, of his considerable 
personal following, and of his Theologico - Political 
Treatise: and the Dutch clei^ are reproached with 
having left unanswered a book so mischievous as to lie 
under interdict and suppression by the Estates-General. 
The whole tone of the notice is one of genuine evan¬ 
gelical aversion towards a negation of all religion, 
though credit is given to Spinoza for rare learning and 
intellectual strength. 

Yet this Stoupe, while at Utrecht, entered into 
correspondence with Spinoza, and invited him thither, 
not in his own name only,*but in that of Cond4 also, 
who was no less anxious to see him, and would recom¬ 
mend him for a pension from Paris, on the easy con¬ 
dition of his dedicating some book, to the King. The 
invitation was accompanied by a safe-conduct pass, 
and was accepted by Spinoza. At Utrecht he was 
received by Luxenfburg in place of*Cond4, who had been 
suddenly called away; and he was urged to remain till 
the Prince’s return. The delay proved too long for this: 
and the visit ended with no known result, beyond 
a disclaimer on his part of any wish for the proposed 
pension, and, on the other side, a most favourable 
impression from his natural politeness and simplicity. 

It was easier for the French Marshal to give a 
safe-conduct into headquarters than out of them ; and 
on his return Spinoza found the Hague more dangerous 

* 1m BeligioD des hollradois, RepreMiitde en plniieara lettra* dcrite« 
par VB Offidwr de I’Annie de Roy, it no Futoarot Piofetscur en Th(io* 
logio do Berno, 1673. 
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Uuuk Utrecht. His journey had become known and 
was the subject of angry suspicion. "'What business 
had any good citizen in the camp of the invader? 
Was he not a client of the De Witts; and had they 
not sold the country to the French, on whom they had 
always leaned ? Did they call him to headquarters 
for nothing? A man who goes to and fro between 
them and us can be no better tlian a spy.” So 
threatening became the popular murmurs tliat Van 
der Spijck feared an attack of rioters upon his house: 
but Spinoza reassured him by saying that plenty of 
the chief people of the country knew what his errand 
to Utrecht had been ; an<k that if any mob came to 
the door, he would go straight out to them and let 
them treat him, if they chose, as they had treated the 
De Witts; adding, “ I am a good republican, and have 
never had anytliing in view, but the good and glory of 
the State.”* His heroism may well bo believed, though 
it was not put to the Expected proof. • 

It can hardly be denied that the public displeasure at 
this visit was far from unnatural. It is difficult even 
now to divest an act so questionable of all political signi* 
ficance. If Stoupe had been an enthusiastic adherent 
instead of a downright enemy of Spinoza’s opinions ; if 
Spinoza had been easily accessible to princely compli* 
ments and royal patronage ; if it had been indifferent 
to him whether he was pensioned from the Hague or 
from Paris; his venturesome excursion might be 
lefetred to personal motives of sympathy or vanity or 

* B. de 8. Opwe, Fuloe, it p. S27. 
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interest. But that in the absence of all such conditibns, 
a man of sensitive caution who lived among his books 
and apparatus and went into no society, should in the 
midst of war become a guest at the headquarters of 
the foreign invader, and wait upon the military hos¬ 
pitalities of princes, marshals, and colonels, is incon¬ 
ceivable unless there were some public mission behind. 
And such mission seems to be implied in liis subsequent 
words to Van der Spijck,—that some of the chief 
people in the country knew what his errand had been. 
The posture of affairs might well suggest to either 
belligerent an incipient leaning towards peace. The 
sweep of French conquest had reached its limit at 
Utrecht, and would henceforth have to reckon with 
the Emperor, the great Elector and the Spanish Queen- 
Begent, as well os with the Dutch, while the English 
alliance was already insecure: and it was difficult to 
see what the next campaign m'ght bring. And on the 
other side, the dreadful impreslion of the previous 
summer invasion was still fresh, and the Stadtholder 
still untried ; so that, even in the face of an improved 
balance of chances, a drawn game, were it offered, 
would not be without its temptations, especially for 
the Loevestein minority, who did not desire the 
Prince of Orange to become Dictator by protracted 
military nec^ity. If on each side there was a secret 
wish to measure the temper of the other, no inter¬ 
mediary could look more innocent and be more in¬ 
forming than a philosophical recluse of republican 
sympatliies, whose private life was in contact with the 
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molb pacific party in the State. That some such 
public object should lie hid behind the personal motive 
assigned for the visit would be perfectly consistent 
with the truest patriotism. 

After the murder of Joan de Witt, his heirs dis¬ 
puted Spinoza’s continued right to the small pension 
he had hitherto received ; and maintained their refusal 
even after the written engagement \vas produced which 
gave it him for life. This wrong his indignant friends 
would have resented on his behalf; but, rather than 
retain a benefaction by a quarrel, he surrendered his 
just claim. So struck were the intending litigants 
with his forbearance that’whdt they had denied to 
equity they yielded to admiration, and regularly paid 
the allowance, which was his chief dependence for his 
remaining years. He had shown similar disinterested¬ 
ness on previous occasiona When his father died, he 
relinquished to his sisters all that was due to him by 
bequest, except a b^d for his lodgii%, though they had 
done their best to deprive him of all inheritance. And 
when his devoted disciple, Simon de Vries, early over¬ 
taken by mortal sickness, would have made him heir to 
his large property, Spinoza positively refused to inter¬ 
cept it from the brother who would naturally succeed to 
it. De Vries, therefore, was content to charge his estate 
with an annuity to Spinoza of 500 florins: even this he 
would not accept in full, but cut down to 300. 

Through all the civic tumult and the clash of arms 
which tang through the earlier half of this eighth 
decade, the silent influence of the Theologico-PoUtical 
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Treatise was spreading; receiving new impulse,^first 
from the proscriptive edict, and then from incompetent 
answers. The only publication relating to it which 
Spinoza felt tempted to notice was not avowedly a 
reply to it, but came forward using the same watch¬ 
word, and stood side by side with it, as an uninvited 
and unwelcome ally. From the Hobbist basis of the 
State this little book—the “Homo Politicus” (1671) 
—deduces approvingly the most monstrous conse¬ 
quences; that wealth and honours are the supreme 
good; that, to gain them, religion must be inwardly 
renounced and outwardly professed; and all service¬ 
able falsehood and perfidy® be unspaVingly employed. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Spinoza that the 
essay might be meant as a satire upon the supposed 
tendency of a current theory. Taking it all au sirienx, 
he denounces the odious teaching, and for a moment 
contemplates an anonymous reply, setting forth the 
true supreme gooS, the wretchedness of subservience 
to wealth and honours, and the ruin to States from 
the inordinate pursuit of them.^ , He did not carry 
out the idea: probably because the book speedily 
passed from his disgust to his contempt. 

The only published answer to his Treatise* of which 
he directly speaks, gives him but a few minutes’ trouble 
and stirs in him a far lighter mood: 

* 44. 

* Tis. Begncii k Manmldt, Phil. Doet et Prot in Acad. Trajeet 
adrannia anonymiim tlieologioo-politicam Liber aingnbria. Opoa 
potthunnni. Amatel. 1074, 4ta 
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book written against mine by a Utrecbt Professor, and 
published after his death, I saw hanging in a bookseller's 
window; and from a few passages which I then read I decided 
that it was not worth perusal, much less answering. So I 
turned my back on book and author. It made me inwardly 
laugh to think how men everywhere, just in proportion to their 
ignorance, are daring and ready with their pen. These people 
[doubtless, ‘the clergy,’ or ‘the professors’] seem to me to 
offer their wares for sale after the fashion of hucksters, who 
alw’ays bring what is cheapest to the front. The devil is said to 
be the master of wiles: but I find that, for wiling, their genius 
is fer beyond his.”t 

The private criticism of his correspondents he lays 
much more to hi^art; replying to it indeed in an 
orderly and reasoned way, but with signs of a sup¬ 
pressed soreness. Oldenburg’s comments on the 
Treatise he had not even acknowledged at nil: and 
the correspondence would apparently never have been 
renewed, had not Tschirnhaus, when in Loudon, 
excused the silence «and healed th« breach, by his 
favourable picture of Spinoza’s aims and character.^ 
There was evidently a sunshine in Tschirnhaus before 

* Ep. 60. 

* To thia inflaenec must we attribute the apologetic letter (June 
1676, Ep. 61) in which Oldenburg (notwithetonding the neglect of 
hia la«t communication) recnmmcncca the dropped corre»|ion<lence; 
retracting hia judgment that the Treatbie wae boctile to real reii- 
gion, and owning that he had estimated it too much by the ordi. 
nary theological standards. In the neat month Hchuller (Ep. 6S), 
reporting the contents of Tschimhana'a lettera from London, mentions 
that in Oldenburg and Boyle he bad found, and had removed, atranga 
miscottoeptiona of Spinoza. It it impoedble to mist the light which 
Schuller’s letter throws ou Oldenbu^’a 
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which coldness and suspicion could not live. Mt no 
sooner was he gone than the reopened relations began 
to stiffen again. There is talk of publishing the 
Ethics. Oldenburg had partially recovered from the 
past book : but the fit of panic returns at the prospect 
of another; and he hopes it will contain “nothing 
which may seem to invalidate the practice of religious 
virtue.” This phrase rubs as a rasp on Spinoza’s 
susceptible nature, and though magnanimously thank¬ 
ing his torturer, he cannot lie still under it. He must 
know^ what doctrines of his can be regarded as dis¬ 
couraging “the practice of religious virtue;” and what 
are “ the scniples in the n.inds of learned men ” which 
his Treatise is said to have raised, and which Olden¬ 
burg promises to allay. The reply which this invita¬ 
tion sets in action is curt and narrow enough; but it 
suHices to reopen the sluices, and let out a flood of 
controversy which submerges all the old territory of 
friendship, with‘ the exception of a few islands of 
refuge. It turns out that Spinoza’s offending points 
comprise simply the whole of his characteristics; and 
that what Oldenburg would like to have from him is a 
teaching that shall save freewill, the personality of 
God, the incarnation and resurrection of Christ, and 
the atonement by the cross. Is it possible to credit 
such a critic with hath intelligence and sincerity in his 
assurance to Tschinilmus, that he held the Theologico- 
Political Treatise in high esteem ? 

This book brought him another correspondence, in 

1 Epp. 62, 68. 
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whicU^ having to deal with comparative strangers, he 
evinces much more irritation. The initials of its origi¬ 
nator (L 0.) were supposed till recently to be those of 
Isaac Otobio de Castro, a native of the Spanish Israel 
who, after being educated in Catholicism, had renounced 
it for his ancestral Judaism. It is now ascertained, 
however, that the letters represent the name of Johannes 
Oosten, of whose position and pemonality something 
will doubtless be told by Dr. Van Vloteu and Land in 
their second volume of Spinoza’s Works. 

For some reason unknown Oosten, instead of acting 
on his own account, asked Dr. Lambert de Veltlmyseu 
of Utrecht to read the Theologico-Political Treatise and 
report his opinion of it. The long letter written in 
compliance with this request,* thougli no sooner 
received than forwarded to Spinoza, affects complete 
ignorance as to the author of the Treatise; whether 
the ignorance is assumed,'or the writer inveigled Velt- 
huysen into a controvtTsy which he n#ver intended, it 
is impossiblerto decide. The paper takes the form, not 
of a reasoned critique, but of a mere abstract of the 
leading principles pervading the Treatise, with the 
reader’s conclusion from them. As a compend, it is 
neither exact nor complete; and though not chaigeable 
with intentional unfairness, is dissentient throughout, 
yet wavering in its estimates. It begins with treating the 
Anonymous author as a Deist; in a few pages it comes 
to regard him as a Pantheist; and ends with accusing 
him of Atheism and the destruction of all religion. 

I Ep: 42. 

» 
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Spinoza felt himself too lightly hit and yit too 
sharply stung by this paper to spend much of his best 
strength in answering it. Only one of its objections— 
to his doctrine of Necessity in the Divine Nature and 
the system of things—does he treat with intellectual 
care; and even there, instead of writing freshly from 
the moment, he copies out some sentences already used 
in a letter to Oldenburg.^ He duly corrects some mis¬ 
apprehensions into which Velthuysen had fallen; but 

* See Kp. 7fi. The last sentence of the first paragraph, beginning 
“Nam Deum nullo modo fato sabjicio,” and the whole of the second 
paragraph, beginning “Deinde haic,” and ending with “metu duci- 
mur,” occur again (introduced \;y different C9nnectives) in the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of Ep. 43. There is indeed one small varia¬ 
tion, which is not without significance in relation to the chrono¬ 
logy of the correspondence. In the letter to Oldenburg occur these 
words, '* Si bonum quod ex virtute et amore divino sequitur a Deo 
tanquam judico accipiamus, vel ex necessitate divinra nature emauet, 
non erit proptorea magts aut inimts optabile:" i.e. “whether we 
receive the good, etc., os from God in the capacity of Judge, or it flows 
(he means, 'or as flowing’) from the necessity of the divine nature, 
it will bo neither more nor less desirable.” In this sentence “ bonum ” 
is made the object of “ accipiamus ” and the subject of ' ‘ emanet; ” and 
even then the alternative intended is not accurately expressed. Turn 
to the Oosten letter: here wo read " Si bonum quod ex virtute et 
amore divino sequitur a Deo tanquam judice accipiamus, vel guod ex 
necessitate divinie natnne emanet, non propterea magis ant minus 
optabile erit i.e. whether we receive the good, etc., as from God in 
the capacity of Judge, or as what flows from the necessity of the 
divino nature,” etc. Notwithstanding the weight of Professor Land’s 
opposite opinion, I cannot doubt that the second form is a eorrtetion 
of the first The date of the first is December 1675. That of the 
second must be later; probably, very little later, the passage being 
naed as fresh in the memory. Bmder has assigned it to 1671; Gins¬ 
bergs the same; Hr. Pollock, to 1673. 
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iugu8%^ compares his mistakes with Voetias’s carica¬ 
tures of Descartes’ philosophy. In repelling the chaige 
of atheism, he resorts to the rhetorical plea that atheists 
pnrsue honours and riches, instead of living his simple 
lifa And, without noticing any ambiguity in the 
chief words, he remarks what a strange way it is of 
“destroying religion,” to teach that the love of God is 
the supreme good, that virtue is its own rcwani and 
folly its own punishment, and that every one ought to 
love his neighbour and obey the civil power. In the 
autograph of this letter, the most contemptuous expres¬ 
sions are scored out and replaced by milder terms; 
but such verbal repentances ‘cannot expel the spirit 
of scornful anger that pervades the whole. In tlioso 
days of rugged controversy, however, neither writer, 
it seems, took serious offence against the other; for 
Spinoza, preparing soon after some annotations for a 
new edition of his Treatise, asks leave of Velthuysen 
to insert the two letters, divested, if h% wishes, of all 
that is harsh; and assures him that there is no one 
whose arguments he is more willing to ponder, know¬ 
ing as he does his rare candour of mind and bis single 
eye to truth.* 

In July or August 1675 Spinoza took the manu¬ 
script Ethics to Amsterdam in order to commit it to the 
press. His intention transpired, and a report was 
apread and believed, that ho was printing a book to dis¬ 
prove the existence of God. This rumour set in action 

* See Ep. 89, • letter brongbt to light in 1843 by Prot Tydeman 
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against him both a body of divines and some Caifesit^ 
who were anxious to disclaim all i^mpathy with his 
doctrines: and the former went so far as formally to 
denounce him to the Prince and magistrates. Before 
this opposition he recoiled; at first, only suspending 
operations till the stir should be over; but, on finding 
it increase instead of subside day by day, relinquishing 
them for an indefinite term.^ And so it was settled 
that his personal life should cease ere the chief fruit 
of his genius began to live. He tells the story of this 
Amsterdam visit to Oldenburg; and it is amusing 
to notice its effect. The secretary, who had again 
and again urged him td bring out his philosophy and 
not heed the threats of divines and the outcry of 
fools,® now quite approves of his countermand to the 
printer. Nay, it is plain that the news is a great 
relief to him. He had promised to take charge of 
some copies; but, as if they were dynamite passing 
from a conspirator to his agent, had stipulated that the 
parcel should be sent through a merchant, and with 
careful concealment of its contents. The danger of 
shattered reputation being over, he breathes freely 
agaim This change of feeling marks, in a striking 
way, the growing odium which the sentiment of the 
age attached to Spinoza's name. 

The last liteniy task which occupied Spinoza was 
the preparation of his notes for a new edition of his 
Treatise. The work was suited to his enfeebled 
strength: he could take it up at fiavourable intorvals, 
* Ep. <8. * Epp. 7. It 
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and lay it down when he was spent; and it was 
piobably spread over the whole year 1676. For some 
time past his letters had made mention of infirm 
health, never in the tone of complaint, but only as a 
plea for indulgence from his correspondents. And no 
one who looks at the portrait of him and imagines the 
figure it represents, the bronzed complexion, the bright 
eyes, the rounded lips, the black bush of wavy hair,* 
can wonder that eimid the fogs and deltas of Holland 
the hunger of consumption eagerly seized upon that 
warm Southern temperament, which was never meant 
for amphibious life. The strict and sober regimen 
wliich was recommended by frugality was not unsuited 
to his delicate constitution: but, in spite of it, his 
emaciation increased; and, though he made no change 
in his habits, he became so far aware of his decline as 
on Saturday the 20th February 1677 to send for his 
medical friend Meyer ^from Amsterdira. That after¬ 
noon Van der Spyck and his wife had been to church, 
in preparation for the Shrovetide communion next 
day: and on their return at 4 p.m. Spinoza had come 
downstairs and, whilst smoking his pipe, talked with 
them long about the sermon. He went early to bed; 
but was up again next morning (apparently before the 
arrival of Meyer), in time to come down and converse 
with Ilia host and hostess before they went to church. 
The timely appearance of the physician enabled her to 


» Bat *»• thk a wig 

would b« w daSclMit ia art M not ta iinitnto tiM aatsnl 
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leave over the fire a fowl* to be boiled for a basin of 
broth. This, as well as some of the bird itself, Spinoza 
took with relish, on their return from church about mid¬ 
day. There was nothing to prevent the Van der Spycks 
from going to the afternoon service. But on coming 
out of the church, they were met by the startling news 
that at 3 P.M. Spinoza had died; no one being with 
him but his physician. Meyer returned by the evening 
boat to Amsterdam; leaving apparently neither ex¬ 
planation nor instruction; and taking with him some 
money and a silver-hafted knife that were on the 
table. From the mode in which they are recorded it 
is clear that these particulars of his visit gave rise to 
a very uneasy feeling. They are aU of them compatible 
with honour and integrity. Though a medical man 
would not choose, if he could help it, to be alone with 
a patient in his last moments, he may be surprised by 
a sudden collapse when no one is within call. Though 
he would usually wait to receive from survivors either 
the acknowledgment of his services or some memorial 
of friendship, it is possible enough that the patient 
may himself have made him some final presents of 
things visible in the room: and^ unless taken at once, 
they would only be at the mercy of the lodging-house 
keepers. But it was at least imprudent in Meyer to 
make no local report of the death, and relieve the 
astonishment of the Van der Spijcks by no word 

* Coler is psitiealar in tdUng ns that it was to be '*«» vieu» ctq." 
Was be thinking another philooopher, whose last hows te^nired the 
sswiflce of a oodr to JEscnlaidnst 
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rolatiSg to what had happened in their absence. For 
the a^ect of those hours, with no more light upon 
them, is precisely what it might have been if the 
philosopher and the physician had arranged together 
and carried out a method of euthanasia. There is no 
tittle of evidence for such a thing: and perhaps the neglect 
to ward off the suspicion is evidence against it. But one 
would gladly be rid of the disagreeable cloud that hangs 
over those last moments and their immediate sequel. 

Spinoza had instructed tlie Van der Spijeks to lock 
his desk after his demise, and send it to the bookseller 
Kieuwertz of Amsterdam. When this, with its in¬ 
calculable treasures, was gohe, his room, which con¬ 
tained all his perishable possessions, showed scarce 
enough to pay an appraiser’s fee. At least so thought 
his sister Ilebecca, who at first put in her claim as 
heir; but preferred to dro^ it, when she had measured 
the assets against the funeral expenses and small out¬ 
standing bills. A row of books, a fc\/ lenses,—the last 
labour of his hand,—some engravings on the walls, 
these, with his plain bed and body clothing, mailo up 
the sum of his worldly wealth: and the sale proved 
that sister Ilebecca h^^ lost nothing by her forbearanca 
He was buried on the 25th of February, “ in the new 
church upon the Spuyand the large attendance of 
“illustrious persons" in "six coaches,” followed by the 
wine-party of friends and neighbours at the house, 
*trangely contrasts with the lonely life and almost 
clandestine death which make up the story of his 
forty-four years. 
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The foregoing sketch aims to present‘Spinoza u ne 
appeared Of the interior character which thus stepa 
forth, it will be easier to speak when the lines of his 
thought have been laid down and his ethical estimates 
exhibited. But it is already plain that he made no 
enemies except by his opinions; and even bitter 
opponents could not but own that he was singularly 
blameless and unexacting, kindly and disinterested; if 
not actively benevolent, at least willing to forego any¬ 
thing for the quieting of anger and the maintenance 
of peace. His patience under theological ostracism 
was the more admirable from his evident sensitiveness 
to injustice and annoyance at pretentious stupidity. 
He accepted his exiled position without either boast 
of martyrdom or complaint of wrong: and, far from 
flapping his heresies in the face of others, he treated 
all simple and unaggressive religion with tender re¬ 
spect; encouraging the people of the house in their 
church attendance, and trying to fix their good impres¬ 
sions from it by conversation afterwards; helping them 
to take their troubles cheerfully as the appointment 
of God; and comforting his scrupulous hostess about 
her faith and piety, with the assurance that all was 
well so long as they kept her in the walks of a pure 
and good life. Children, young men, servants, all who 
stood to him in any relation of dependence, seem to have 
felt the charm of his affability and sweetness of temper.* 

1 On tbe signiAcuioe of thit tnit R4n«ii find; remwldi “Bien ne 
vnnt I'wtiiBe dee petite; tear jngemeat eet prceqne toigotm oelui d« 
Dien." Conf4rence 4 k Hqre k IS Furrier 1877, p. 17. 
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Aiid%f the many savans and philosophic men who 
sought him, not one had ever occasion either to com* 
plain of his reserve or he aggrieved by his inde¬ 
pendence. His “ metaphysic ” might be “ strange: ^ but 
his love of truth was transparent^ and his candour 
met no resistance from pride. His virtues, no doubt, 
were mainly of the type which Aristotle calls “dianoetie" 
in which thought takes the lead and will follows. 
His equanimity, as a few vehement outbursts remain 
to show, was not gained without self-conquest; which, 
however, was effected less by the force of counter- 
affections, compassion, veneration, love, than by intel¬ 
lectual acquiesceilce in nefiessity. Self-conservation 
and self-perfecting exhausted his guiding aims, which 
led to a sublime prudence, with such sympathy as may 
be inchided under it, but with none that transcends 
it, and no enthusiasm of worship. Whether this 
estimate must be qualified by reference to another 
aspect of his mind—^viz. a genuine mystical tendency— 
cannot be determined till we reach the propositions in 
which his philosophy culminates. 



PART II.-PHILOSOPHY, 


CHAPTEE I. 

LOOICAL THEORY. 

Thohqh Spinoza’s Logic cannot be set clear of his 
Metaphysics/ yet his actual reasoning in the latter 
■will not speak articulately to readers unacquainted 
with his theory of reasoning. Before committing our¬ 
selves to his pilotage over the seas which we explore, 
we must ask how he proposes to find his way, and by 
what rules he can make sure of knowing where he is. 
This is the more needful, as he himself lays great 
stress upon his Method, and translates into it whatever 
he wishes to render most secure. He announces it 
on the title-page of his Ethics as the "Geometrical 
Method,” and relies on its cogency no less in moral 
and speculative inquiries than in the sciences of quan¬ 
tity. Whether we 'can share this confidence must de¬ 
pend upon the doctrine of tvidenee on which it lesta 
No one who remembers the first delight of scientifio 
discovery, the consciousness of real advance as the pro- 
pertiee of figure or number revealed themsehref^ can 
* 8m •bora, ^ 48. SO. 
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con^mn the wish to escape all ignorance and doubt 
by a path as lucid and as sure. Could ure but push 
our nodes of mathematical proof into the realm of 
unsettled opinion, ure should reclaim new continents 
of knowledge and drive the belt of darkness into 
harmless distance. This natural ambition, however, 
may influence us in two ways—to fit our method to 
the universe, or to fit the universe to our method: and 
the more diflSculty we find in the former, the greater 
is the temptation to the latter. If the rules of quantity 
and of necessity cannot be stretched to the range of 
other categories, the sphere of things can be reduced 
by interpretation within the rules. Where this falla¬ 
cious simplification has been unconsciously efiected, 
the formal rigour of proof only imposes upon the 
reasoner, palming off upon him a misconception as an 
“eternal truth.” It is ^an illusion that philosophical 
“demonstrations” last for ever, and servo as "the 
eyes of the mind,” by which it sees eternal things and 
is eternal.* It is only the reasoning which speaks to 
all, and is judged by an unchanging rule: wliat you 
Ttason from has not the same stability, and though 
certain for one age, may be unmeaning for another. 
In order to estimate the derivaia, it is necessary to 
appreciate the data. Of no age and of no philosophy 
is this more true than of Spinoza’s. Several of the 
conc^tions which are either tacitly taken up or 
expiessly defined by him are no longer familiar to ns, 
snd have to be learned like the vocabulary of a foreign 
1 Bth.r.niiLSdMl. 
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tongue; mtli the additional disadvantage that our 
common English supplies no corresponding terms, the 
very moulds having been broken and cast away in 
which the thoughts were shaped. For these elements 
of his method, and the use he makes of them, we must 
consTilt the fragment “On the Improvement of the 
Intellect.” 


I. Data or Assumed Conceptions. 

Data to start from you must take up somewhere, 
else the investigation of truth would involve an inhnite 
regress. As, in explaining how iron is wrought, you 
stop at the hammer and anvil work, and do not go 
back to their manufacture, and then to that of the tools 
which make them, etc., in infinitum, so, in expounding 
the cognitive process, you must begin with the innate 
instruments of truth-seeking, and the mode of using 
them. And this you cannot do unless they have 
already been at work and yielded their product. In 
order to inquire what knowledge is, knowledge must 
first he there. It must be scrutinised as a given thing; 
and tiierefore its elements and conditions must be taken 
as given. What are they ? In all knowledge there is 

An Idea of the cognised object^ presenting within 
us that which is not within us. This idea is other 
than the object, and indeed is antithetic to it, planted 
as it is in the opposite sphere. It is itself a new 
phenomenon or object whidi may be known, and of 
which we may afifinn predicates of Us own. 

Tet this idea, though other than the object, agrees 
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wU^ thd object^ so as to report what it is — i.e. to take 
its JBssmee into our thought.^ The idea of an ellipse, 
is different from the ellipse, having no area and 

* This correspondence between thing and thonght is described, in 
Itngnsge of the time, as a doubled existence or presence of the 
^ihing’s essence. So long as the thing, though there, was unknown, 
its essence had only “formal" existence (i.e. in the sphere of being) ; 
as soon as the thing is known, its essence obtains also “objective" 
existenoe (is. in the sphere of thought). To come before the mind’s 
attention is to hare “ objective ” existence. To be upon the scene of 
things in the absence of any perceiving mind is to have “formal" 
existence. The former is ideal, the latter is real. The idea which has 
the thing for its object is, in its turn, a fact or phenomenon of the 
mind; and, regarded .simply as s^ch, has only “formal” existence, 
just like the thing before it was known; but when it emerges in self* 
conKionanesa and attention is turned upon it, the idea also attains 
“ objective ” existence. This phraseology is long anterior to Spinoza. 
Descartes says—“To exist objectively in the understanding means 
simply to exist in the underHanding in the way in which objects 
usually exist there" (Hed. ^t Obj. Cousin, i. 370). And again, 
“The idea of tibie sun is the sun itself existing in the understanding, 
not TtaUy and formally a/it exists in the heaAns, but objectively, i.e., 
as objects usually exist in the understanding" (Med. 1st Obj. Cons. 
1. 871). For the word " formal ” in this sense, the word “nJjeeUve" 
is often employed. This came about in the following way: anb* 
stsntia, sub-stratum, snb-jectum, were all of them translations of 
faeae^uveaasnbject of a predicationaa substantives the name of a 
eonenU thing, or thing fn rerum natura, which is the seat of propertlM 
or phenomena. Thus fire was said to be the tuljeet of beat, snow of 
cold and whiteness, etc.—de. they were the real thing* to which these 
qnaUtias belonged. Hence “sabjective ” denoted, like "ibrmal,” whst 
is given in reality, irrespective of all minds; “objective” what pce- 
asnts itself to thoi^t, and is therefore relative to the thlnkmr. This 
Wags of the words prevailed from the thirteentii to the eig^tasBtt' 
oaat«y. Its a^arent lovnaal in modem tfanes is dM to tts Ksnthn 
ihOesophy, and invulvas a oBiioii% bid; Ibr na irrelevant, stoiy. 
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foci; yet presents in thought the characteristic pro¬ 
perties which the figure possesses in fact. 

We are to assume, then, these two positions; that 
the idea is other than the thing, so that the same 
predicates cannot he affirmed of both; and that yet 
they have a point of union in the essence of the thin^ 
which is present objectively in the one and formally 
in the other. In this conception of a single “ essence,” 
qualified only by epithets which touch its seat and 
not its identity, Spinoza flings a bridge across from 
things to thought: he takes for granted that they com¬ 
municate, and sets up a doctrine of natural dualism. 
Idealism is barred out initio: for it is not true 
that we know only our own ideas : the thing must be 
known before its idea is known; having " objective ” ex¬ 
istence, while the idea has still only “formaL” Under the 
first position, a world of external realities is postulated, 
opposite to the mind. Under‘the second is postulated 
an intercommuniA between thesft opposites, in virtue 
of which the latter knows the former, though no com¬ 
parison can be instituted, or common predicate be 
foimd, to vouch for the correspondence of idea with 
object. The idea, being true, speaks for itself, and 
has to be believed; it needs, and can have, no authen¬ 
tication. It is of no use trying to find an extrinsic 
criterion of true ideas: they are themselves the primary 
criterion, and have none. Yet another postulate is 
involved in the second position. The "agreement” of 
idea with object is said to consist in the essence of the 
thing being also in the thought; a phraseology which 
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impIbM something identical between the two, however 
differenced by the adjectives “fonnal” and “objective.” 
And, as the idea is the derivative &ct, the essence pre* 
exists in the thing before becoming objective in the idea. 
It is therefore treated by Spinoza as a reality in the 
world, irrespective of the operations of thought; and 
not as a mere cluster of the qualities which we make 
up into the meaning of a word. No language can be 
more at variance with the Nominalism which (not 
without adequate loca prdbantia) is habitually ascribed 
to him.* 

Not all our ideas, however, consist of the objective 
essences of things. Some lepresent only their partial 
or accidental affections, that do not lie in their nature, 
and may even be incompatible with it (like the pro- 

* The reality which Spinoza ascribed to the “essence," and the 
dependent relation in which ^e “idea" stood to it, may bo best 
obsenred in his early “Short Treatise," where he lays it down that tlie 
nnderstanding is wholly pt&rivt and recipient; that the corresponding 
activity lies in the objects to which it is exposed; that this activity 
is of the nature of affirmation not by the Understanding about the 
object, bnt by the object’s essence to tlie understanding; so that every 
understood thing aflinns itself, and tells, along with its own truth, the 
ialsdiood of the opposite. Hence, no one who has a truth can doubt 
that he has it, while he who is in error may for a while iiuicy himself 
in the truth. For, where the vhoh essenes of an object has acted on 
yon and kft the corresponding idea, your consdous state is different 
kou what it would have been had only a part of the easenoe acted on 

leaving you liable to be affected by another part nest time—ie. 
there it a felt diffcieooe between a true and an unkne idea. II. xr. 

In contrast with this doctrine stands Bpinosa'a later idntiflca> 
tion of understanding with aeUvity: “WeaetsofarmlyatwawMttr^ 
Bfh.IT.xxiv. 
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digiea pictured in out dreams), or, contingently on 
something else, either may or may not happen to them. 
These extra-essential ideas are the sphere of fiction 
and error; and a theory of knowle^ most find some 
assignable mark whereby to distinguish them from 
true ideas. In order to do this, it must scrutinise 
both— ie. must treat ideas as objects of comparison 
and knowledge, and by the method of Reflection detect 
the difference between true ideas and others. The 
tests of truth must thus be sought within; right self- 
knowledge will secure all knowledge j and the purified 
intellect will be the spotless mirror of nature. 

The internal marks by which a true idea is char¬ 
acterised are clearness and distinetness — i.e. luminous¬ 
ness in its contents, and sharpness in its separation. 
From failure in one or other of these features, all 
figments are confused. To have the objective essence 
of a thing is to think clearly what is in it and omit 
what is not Figment cannot enter unless you fail to 
see what this essence involves and what it excludes. 
You cannot feign a circle with unequal radii, or a 
square without four right angles: and if you can 
fancy the earth a plate and the horse a flying animal, 
it is only because you miss the definition of these 
objects, and have no rule to limit your conception,— 
which is precisely what we mean by "confusion.” 
Fancy cannot have place among things necessary or 
impossible. Whenever yon start firom a clear and 
distinct idea, and let all the rest foUow from it, 
iUusory imagination is shut out The most frequent 
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fafliiA pf this condition is where your idea is only part 
of the objective essence, yet is taken for the whole; 
or else, where it embraces the composite whole only 
m meuae, and attaches to it something which would 
at once be excluded, were the component elements 
attended to, one by one. Hence, it is a safeguard 
against such illusion, to break down every compound 
conception, and bring all its elements into distinct 
view: for in simple ideas there is no room for fiction; 
nor can their composition together, when clearly seen, 
yield any fiction. If you know what a circle is, and 
what a square, you cannot make a compound out of 
them; nor, knowing what tBe soul is, can you fancy 
the soul square. In all cases the confused character 
attaching to fiction will betray its presence; and is 
easily detected by attending to the nature of the subject 
and the predicate, and asking whether the latter runs 
beyond the bounds of the former, as conceived by us. 
The same rule applies *to falsity ; whi^ is only fiction 
vnth assent, or dreaming with our eyes open, when we 
are unaware that our representations do not proceed 
from external things. We escape by resolving them into 
simple ideas, which cannot help being true. We have 
only to analyse or to follow out any idea, and its truth 
or falsehood will soon declare itself. To a skilled eye 
its credentials or its imposture are visible upon its fiice. 

Suppose now that all false ideas have been cleared 
the mind is then left alone with the objective 
^ouQOes of such things as have come witlun its expeii- 
The mere scattered presence of these wonld not 
I 
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constitute intelligence. Understanding requires*'that 
they hold the right ortfer, of connection and interde¬ 
pendence, in our thought. This is put within our reach 
by the postulated agreement between idea and ideaium. 
'Were there in nature anything absolutely detached 
from all else, its objective idea (supposing it possible) 
would also be absolutely detached from all others, and 
yield no conclusion: thought, which must have move¬ 
ment, could not take a step. On the other hand, all 
things which are interconnected, like the objects in 
nature, may be understood; and their objective essences 
will be similarly connected, and will yield by deduction 
other ideas, which in their turn will exhibit new rela¬ 
tions, and supply instruments of further progress. The 
order of thought thus reflecting the order of things, the 
inner and the outer hierarchy of essences will corre¬ 
spond, point by point; the derivative essence will be 
deducible from its prior in ihe scale; and, in the last 
resort, all the Aind’s ideas wifl hang upon that one 
which presents the primaiy source of nature. The 
nexus of logical cogency reproduces the order of natural 
necessity. 

Spinoza therefore assumes, in the first place, that 
there are two spheres, of things and thought, different 
from each other; that thought, itself an additional 
thing , contains a knowledge both of other things and of 
itself, proceeding in the order of deduction; so that 
nowhere else than in the scrutiny of thought is truth 
to be found, and the right ordering of the intellect within 
itself is the right apprehension of the world. 
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II. Nature and Use of DEFiNraoN. 

In order to remove out of the way all confused 
ideas, recourse must be had to DejinUion, le. explicit 
staiememt of the dbjedive essence of a thing. This at 
least it is in its most perfect form, where nothing is 
named which does not lie within the thing itself: and 
this form it will take, when the object defined is itself 
“inse." But when it is not "in se” —when it is "in 
alio,” the aliud will have to be named in the definition. 
How are we to understand this distinction, under the 
two members of which all things are to be found? 
What is it for a thing to be “ In se," or not "in se"? 
The phrase originally marked the relation between a 
given object and the properties which may be predicated 
of it,—the one named by a substantive,and treated as 
a permanent, the other by an adjective and treated as 
a dependent affection. The sun is a thing in itself; 
but its light is aii affection of it We have here simply 
the eatery of substance and quality. There is no 
finite substance, however, which, looked at in its ante* 
cedents instead of its consequents, does not lose its 
independence and turn out to be itself predicable as the 
affection or manifestation of something else; the sun, 
ajt being the central condensation of a fire*clood. 

substantive character therefore becomes forfeited 
I7 wety derived object, and rests exclusively with the 
Btnnal source of all,—the only Beal self-existent being, 
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in relation to which all else is Phenomenal. The anti¬ 
thesis of in se and in alio is the same as that between 
entity or substantive reality and all that you can pre¬ 
dicate of it. 

But there is another relation with which Spinoza 
identifies it, viz. that of Causality, and the language of 
which he treats as synonymous with its terms. It is 
certainly a tempting simplification to melt down the 
two categories,—“ Substance and Attribute ” and “ Cause 
and Effect,”—into one. It does not seem very violent 
to regard a given thing as the cavM of its properties,— 

the sun, of its heat and light, and the earth, of the 
weight and fall of bodies upon if; though, in truth, it 
is not in virtue of its reality ,—of its heing (here, —not, 
i.e., qu^l suhatanee, thal either body gives rise to these 
effects, but in virtue of its being the nidus of certain 
dynamical relations which are themselves among its 
properliea. When the given thing, instead of being 
physical or qualitative, is quantitative in its essence, 
eg. a geometrical figure) the language of causality be¬ 
comes wholly inapplicable. You may doubtless make 
some one characteristic of the circle, taken as its essence 
and put into its definition, yield others by inference: 
but it is not their eanae; inasmuch as you can invert 
the order, and deduce it from any one of them that 
may be substituted in the prior place.* Their ratio 

* Yet Bpinoa ipedu of tlie relation between ilie absciaw and ordi- 
satM of a eonio aeotion having the same dependence on Me Mtera ef Me 
eurve w the essences of created things on the nature of God (Cogit 
Metaph. I. e. iL) Bat what is this "natnie of the carve** to whfeh he 
aarigos a divine and ineversible priority t Why may not the relation 
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e$$nJi is a reciprocal one by which they eternally co¬ 
exist; and not a successive one, like the ratio fimdi 
which, in causality, determines the order of events. 
This second category the Understanding applies only to 
fherumem: and the properties of “Substance,”—of 
entity “<» «e,”—are not phenomena, but eternal as 
itself. 

Spinoza therefore would not be justified, if he merely 
forced all properties to range themselves under the 
head of " effects.” But he does more. Substance itself 
he obliges to stand beside them thera It also, he teUs 
us, is an effect; only not, like them, from anything else, 
but from itself. It is “ (Musa sui.” Whence this 
paradoxical extension of the idea of genesis to that 
which is defined by its absence*? The infiivence of the 
phrase will be noticed hereafter. At present it suffices 
to remark that it is rendered possible only by the 
assumption that Causality is a universal category; that 
all being must have a cause; so that iAhere be nothing 
else to originate it, it must be self-originated. This 
assumption, however, is entirely groundless. Being, as 

between the ebecisew and ordioatee lay as good a cWm to the title a* 
any other property t It b " the natnre of the elUpae “ to have the net* 
■od^e of the abacisste in the same ratio to the square of the ordinates 
that the transvene asb has to the parameter. It b its nature also to 
be deecribed by the revolution round the foci of two radii vectorea at 
ihab point intersection. It b its nature also to arise as periphery 
to any aeotion of flight cone at an angto leas than that of the side with 
beae. From any one of these cbaracterbtics the others may be 
deter mined: and it b impossible to establish in favour of any om a 
divine” to the dominant place, analogona to that which “the 
nstwe of God” holda in regard to that of “ ereatod things.” 
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such, req[uir6S no cause: it is the coming into heii^, and 
the goim^ ovi of Icing, which alone the intellect insists 
on treating as an effect; and the moment you designate 
any existence as “ Substance,” or “ in se," you disqualify 
it for being caumtum, whether by itself or by anything 
else. The phrase “ Causa sui ” is a misleading substi¬ 
tute for the " Self-existent.” * 

It follows from this exposition that the interchange¬ 
ableness of the category “ Substance and Quality " with 
that of “ Cause and Effect ” is subject in Spinoza’s view 
to a single exception: everything 1>ut one (God) may be 
regarded as Quality (" in alio ”): absolutely everything 

^ The phrase, though appropriated by Spinoza, was in current use 
long bofore his time. In the very passage above referred to it is intro¬ 
duced with a kind of apology;—“ Si res sit in se, sive, rit vulgo dicitur, 
causa sui ” (De Intel!. Emend., V. VI. and Land, I, p. 38). And in his 
“ Short Treatise ” (II. xvii sub fin.), he actually lays stress upon the ab¬ 
surdity which the phrase involves: to say that “ this or that ia causa sui 
amounts to affirming that, prior to its existing, it brought its existence 
about, which is sheer nonsense.” Yet in this very treatise he had 
already more than once applied the phrase to God; «.g. in I. UL 6,1. 
viL sub fin. He needed the “ litre par soi ” of Descartes: he became 
entangled with its Latin equivalent; and ultimately found it (for a 
reason to be hereinafter indicated) the more convenient for the exposition 
of his doctrine. The phrase belongs, not to the scholastic divinity, but 
to the heathen pantheism of a much earlier age. In the Qnssstiones et 
Responsiones of the pseudo-J ustin Martyr (6th or 8th cent} it ia applied, 
under the form adrord/Murrw, to God by the heathen disputant; while 
the Christian insists that an unbeginning and eternal being is neither 
aArwrd^asro* nor inpsrifUKnt, Besp. iU. 178 C. J78 B., ct 177 & 
188 S. 185 C.B. Thomas Aquinas anticipates Spinon’s aritidsm, 
quoted above^ in the words, “Nec est poasibile quodaliqnid sit ennsa 
effidens sui ipsfaus quia sic eaaet prius ae ipso, qnod eat impoaaiMhk" 
Summa Theologiat, P. L Qu. iL Besp. 3, 
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majtw T^arded as Efftet; God, or the “in se,” being 
aauahim as well as cama. 

We have now to obsei-ve how this doctrine is turned 
to account in framing rules for Definition. The problem 
is, to state accurately the “ objective essence ’* or con* 
ceived “ nature ” of a thing. The main difficulty is 
to set this clear of properties concomitant with the 
“ essence,” but not within it. How are we to tell what 
has right of entrance and what must be shut out? 
Spinoza’s answer is, “ You must name the thing'e pnxci- 
mate cause'' When you say that a sphere is the figure 
generated by the revolution of a semicircle round its 
diameter as axis; and thatf latitude is the distance 
traversed by a body on a great circle due north and 
south from the equator; you secure perfect definitions. 
In all cases of created things (not “ in sc ”), you have to 
go out beyond them in order thus to find and name the 
cause. But of eternal things (" in -se ") the cause is 
intrinsic, and is named in merely stating their own 
essence. In this case, therefore, the essence must be so 
stated as to leave nothing for explanation through any 
cause beyond.* 

* This idea of Deftnition by the proximate cause was thtowa out by 
Spinosa in answer to an inquiry by Tschimhaos how, among ** adequate " 
Mneeptiona, i.«. sufficient for proring ail the rest, to pitch upon the 
moat serrieeable. The reply ia, “Name the producing cause" (Epp. 
W, 60). This was in January 1676. The importauoe which Tschira* 
haua attaehsa to the principle of "Oenetio" or “Causal" Defcii- 
ia the treatise which he was already meditating (lledtdna 
Vaatia) b oeitsinly due to Spinoxa’a influenoe. la tlM latter part of 
tho aaaio jmt, hosreeer, hb aeqnaiatanee arith Leibnb began ia Faibi 
sad the cnkUt of eolightning Ttehimhaas on the 
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The superiority daimed for “genetic” definition is 
twofold: by finding the cause, it settles the real or at 
least the possible existerux of the thing defined, and 
relieves it from the suspicion of being a mere ens 
rationis: and it sets the mind to think in the order of 
nature, viz. from cause to effect. Nothing is intelligible 
till the movement of reason copies the genesis of things, 
and we transfer ourselves from the wporepov wpov 
to the trporepov ry ^vaei: and did we pick up 
the properties first, as experience presents them, we 
should never secure the essence, the very attempt 
working against the grain of nature: but, once possessed 
of the essence as given fti its cause, we see how the 
properties branch out from this stem. 

Belying upon this principle, Spinoza makes it a 
crucial test of the true essence having been found, that 
from our definition all the other properties can be de¬ 
duced. Tschimhaus, however, pointed out to him that, 
in geometry, we 'cannot deduce more than one property 
of a figure from its definition, and that, to gain the rest, 
other definitions or combinations must be called to its 
aid: e^. from the defined circumference of a circle we 

nature of Boal Definition, and allowing him that, by aearch for the canae, 
it mnat aettle whether tiie thing to be defined ia poaaible or not 
(Letter to Plaecina, 1687, ap. Trendelenburg's Beitr. iii 291.) The 
datea^ and the charaeten of the men, rather tempt one to invert the 
obligation. Did Tschimhana, who talked with Leibnis so mneh about 
E^pinoaa, read him that recent letter abont Genetic Definition t and ao 
aet him npon the track of thought which led to hia “ Meditationea de 
Cogttitioae, Yeritats et Ideis ” (1684), and, among them, hia doctrine of 
*'Definitionesoattaales”l (Omhardt'a Lcibn. Band. ir. 42S.) 
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lfiam*its uniform self-similarity, possessed by no other 
curve; but we have to add radii, tangents, intersecting 
chords, etc,, before we can establish other properties. 
How, he asks, can this be reconciled with the statement 
that" from the definition given of anything whatever 
the understanding infers several properties which do, in 
reality, necessarily follow from it, i.e. from the very 
essence of the thing”Spinoza cannot remove the 
inconsistency; but tries to limit it by exempting all 
real thirigs from Tschirnhaus’s remark, and allowing it 
to hold only of “ very simple things,” and " especially 
mere conceived entities (entia rationis), such a.s geome¬ 
trical figures.” In support oPthis exemption he claims 
to have deduced from his definition of Self-subsisting 
being, several properties, such os Necessary existence. 
Unity, Immutability, Infinity, etc. Whether Tschimbaus 
felt the cogency of this detluction; whether he admitted 
the properties deduced to be real addiliom to the initial 
Self-subsistence; whether he accepted the distinction 
set up between geometrical and real essences; it would 
be interesting to know. But just at this point, close 
to the very hinge of Spinoza’s philosophy, the corre¬ 
spondence ends. 

The rule that, in defining uncreated things, you 
must leave nothing to be explained by any cause 
beyond, reappears in another form which needs a few 
words of exposition. In such case you must so state 
the essence as to leave no room for the question, 
whether the thing defined eeitti Of things "mse,” 


* Bill. L xvL Den. 
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“ the essence involves existence; ” and unless you pro¬ 
vide for their existence in what you say of their essence, 
your definition is wrong. This only condenses into a 
dogmatic shape Descartes’ deduction of the existence 
of God from the Idea of him, viz. that idea includes 
all perfection: perfection includes existence: therefore 
God exists. Descartes vainly strove to remove from 
this argument the paradoxical aspect which he could 
not but recognise in it; and Spinoza evinces no sus¬ 
picion of its fallacy. The relation between “ existence " 
and “ essence ” is perverted when the former is thus 
treated as one of the characters which make up the 
latter and may be elicitfed thence. Every “ essence ” 
is the essence of something, and needs an existence to 
hold and own it: and you cannot depose “ existence ” 
from this place of substantive priority, and send it 
down to do duty as a property among the factors of 
the essence;—a property, moreover, not usually found 
there, but only fii the special case of uncreated things. 
You can never get hold of the Eeal (if you are not 
sure of it already) by wrapping it up in a parcel of 
Ideals. If you like to make use, in this case, of 
Spinoza’s postulated "agreement” between “idea and 
ideatum ,”—“ objective essence and formal essence,”— 
yoa.can do so; only you must not pretend to infer the 
“existence” which you take for granted. "Essence” 
of anything is that which, being posited, gives the 
thing, and being withheld excludes it But tins 
“positing” may be in either of two fields,—that of 
thought, and that of fad. In both we may admit that 
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the ^sence may “involve existence.” Do you say it 
of the field of thought? Then it means that your 
idea of the essence contains the idea of existence. Do 
you say it of the field of fact? Then it means that 
the essence cannot be real without the thing being 
rtaL But from the conceptual essence to the real 
existence there is no passage, except by the leap of a 
postulate. The logical constitution of our conception 
is aasamed to be adequate security for the actual 
constitution of the world. 

There are conceptions, however, of a very insidious 
kind, which are not to have the benefit of this assump¬ 
tion, viz. “ abstractione," which are apt to play the part 
of sham-essences, and cheat their way into recognition 
as realities. The mode in which they are formed and 
qualify themselves for this mischief will appear as 
part of Spinoza’s doctrine respecting the grades of 
knowledge. Here it suffices to say, that they are 
mere fabrications of tliought, made up out of accidental 
repetitions of experience, shreds of mutilated percep- 
Uon, having no relation to the nature of things, and, 
if trusted by the understanding, leading only to false 
generalisations. In the investigation of concrete nature, 
these mental creations are of no service; any universal 
mdoms framed from them being indefinite in their 
range, and determining no one thing more than an¬ 
other. The essence from which we are to define and 
reason must be sought, not in the common properties 
a number of cases, but in the physical particnlan 
and histoty of an individual thing; and tile more 
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special the ideas resorted to, the more secure will be 
the inferences they afford. The snare of “ abstractions ” 
concealing itself chiefly in common nouns, we shall 
best guard against it by admitting to our definition no 
substantive where an adjective ought to serve as weU. 

III. Articulation op Conceptions. 

Definition aims at starting us aright upon a course 
of discovery; and the next question is, how to proceed 
from this initial point, and connect the links by which 
we feel our way forward from one true idea to another. 
Intelligence being perfect'when the order of Thought 
exactly accords with the order of Nature, we must 
inquire, if we are to get upon the right track at its 
outset, whether there is a Being, and of what nature, 
which is the source of all things; for if there be, then 
its essence in our thought will yield us ideas in con¬ 
formity with th% sequences and connections of the 
world. As that one primary reality determines, by its 
features, the nature of its first derivative, and this 
again decides the next, and so on through the whole 
series of actual existences, so must the true idea of 
that primary contain as an immediate deduction the 
essence of the second, and mediately through it that 
of each succ^ve member in the defending chain of 
being. And as we thus begin from a single and whole 
reality, and keep rigorously all tiirough to its steps 
of positive causality in producing other "singolan”— 
ie. actually present natures,—we escape the decoy of 
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abstractions, and are drawn into no inferences either 
to them or from them. 

The following points are clear from thw account— 
(1.) That for discovery in nature Spinoza relied on a 
purely deductive method; (2.) That the fountainhead 
of the deduction must be the definition of Gkid; and 
(3.) That in framing that definition no predicates must 
be admitted except those from which the essences of 
really existing things necessarily follow. These posi* 
tions are summed up in the avowed aim of his philo¬ 
sophy,—to show how “all things inevitably foUow 
from the necessity of the divine nature.” * But of the 
third position he adds an explanation which is one of 
the chief enigmas of his doctrine. It is to save us 
from deviating into abstractions that he insists on close 
adherence to “ the series of causes from one real being 
to another real being;” and we naturally understand 
him to advise the study of concrete natural objects in 
their mode of origin* to these “sin^lars” he seems 
to point when he tells us " to take all our ideas from 
physical things or real beings." To our surprise he 
warns us that he is speaking of “the scries, not of 
individual mutable things, but of fixed and eternal 
things—the former being out of the question through 
two disqualifications, viz. their measureless number and 
their dependence for exisUnee on relations extrinsic to 
their ttttnu, so that you may leom the story of the 
one, yet remain in the dark about the other. What, 
then, are these “ fixed and eternal things, firam which, 

< Ep. 75. 
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and from the laws writ upon them for the origin and 
order of all particulars, we are to seek for the intimate 
essences of things”? The only characters given ns 
for their discovery are,—that they are "singulars” yet, 
“ in virtue of their ubiquitous presence and power, so 
comprehensive, as to be generic relatively to individual 
mutable things, and supply us with classes of defini¬ 
tions for them, and proximate causes of all”* 

It might well baffle us to find these universal 
singulars, were we not familiar with two ways,—the 
one inverse to the other,—of interpreting the world. 
We may read it (to borrow a logical phrase) in denota¬ 
tion, and regard it as ass^blage of given objects; or, 
in connotation, as a group of component powers. In 
the former sense we look upon each particular thing as 
a unit, and say that Nature creates individuals only, 
while the needs of the human mind gather them into 
clusters and kinds, and the universe is the muster-roll 
of them all. In the latter sense, we look upon each 
particular thing as a complex of attributes, which, 
relatively to it, may be called qualities, but which, 
reappearing in countless other things, are not among 
its dependencies. Bather are they among the factors 
that make it up. Any one of these,—say, size or 
weight, —may be isolated for attention, examined in 
object after object^ chased through the universe, till it 
is set free from its relativityoand apprehended in itsdfi 
Thus pursued, all 8u;es merge in Space, all weights in 
Gravitation, or, it may be, in Motion. Similarly, each 
* D* latelL KmendL, Y. VL uid Lnd, L 8S. 
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fimctioii of an individual thing turns out to be, not its 
private possession, but a public function for ever exer* 
cised by nature through the succession of perishable 
things. Whoever can tell the complete story of one 
of these functions is master of a science; and to see 
through them all would be omniscience. 

Now each of these universal functions may certainly 
be treated as a mere abstraction. Our knowle<]go of 
Space is often regarded as built up out of all our 
experiences of sensible extension,—a generalised resi¬ 
duum of observed relations of position; and in this 
view the idea is in the highest degree compound, and 
its object has no reality except as a quality of particular 
things. But it is also possible to hold, with Kant, that 
this idea has none of the necessary marks of an abstract; 
that no multitude of /elt elements of dimension could 
flow together, by dropping their specialties, so as to 
constitute our representation of space; that we are 
constrained to think of one universal afld infinite space, 
from which all perceived spaces are cut out and limited. 
In this view, we may no doubt get rid of our problem 
by following Kant into idealism. But, otherwise, we 
must regard Space as the real scene of universal being, 

“ fixed and eternal,” and, while comprising all tilings, 

” singular ” itself In like manner Force may be treated 
ss a property of Matter, abstracted thence by our sifting 
thought; or, on the other band, e^. by Boscovicb, as 
toiutiiuiing matter by centralisariops mid movements 
in space, eternal as space itself In this latter view, 
it becomes a simple and all-pervading element of the 
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universe; like space, a given condition of things, and 
not a consequence of them. It is a “thing,” because 
it is a reality lodged in space; it is om thing (a 
" singular ”), because it is self-identical, wherever found, 
having the same things true about it; and it is “ fixed 
and eternal,” because, even though referable, along with 
its coefficients, to a higher unit of being, it shares 
the unconditioned necessity of that supreme existence. 
All nature, according to Spinoza, is “ one individual,”* 
without prejudice to the individualities comprised in its 
contents. 

We thus gain, perhaps, a sufficient sample of Spin¬ 
oza’s “comprehensive singulars,” of the “fixed and 
eternal” type. We might describe them as those real 
attributes of tbe primary nature which are presupposed 
in the essences of derivative things. Always sparing 
of examples, he gives no list of them, though in another 
connection we shall hereafter meet with something like 
it. But thereis one drawn up by Leibniz on the 
margin of his copy of the De Intell. Emend., and 
communicated by M. Foucher de Careil, which is 
welcome as the conjecture of an acute contemporary 
reader.* It runs thus4—(l.jDeus; (2.) Spatium; (3.) 
Materia; (4.) Motus; (5.) Potentia Universi; (6.) In- 
tellectus Agens; (7.) Mundus. Of these terms, how¬ 
ever, Leibniz has crossed out the first, second, and fourth. 
Opposite reasons are suggested for the erasura Accord¬ 
ing to M. Foucher de Careil, Leibniz saw in Spinoza’s 
“Deus” nothing but either “Materia" or “Potentia 

>Etli. II. Lemma viLSelioL * Leibniz, Deacart«a«tS^oc%]^lSS'7. 
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Universi,’* and so cancelled the word as an exoteric pre¬ 
tence; and in his “Motus” only what the fifth term 
expresses better. By thus curtailing the list, he 
meant to intimate that Spinoza’s doctrine was simply 
“materialism” or “naturalism.” According to Mr. 
Pollock,* Leibniz’s erasures were intended, not to inter¬ 
pret Spinoza, but to improve upon him, so that the can¬ 
celled and the standing terms would form distinct lists, 
representing the categories of rival philosophies. Neither 
hypothesis can be worked smoothly through the scries. 

The “eternal things”, then wliich Spinoza so ob¬ 
scurely designates are the a priori conditions, such as 
the essential characters of ^pace and Motion, from 
which every synthetic scheme of Natural Philospphy 
must start The mere relation between the initial 
assumptions and the deduced propositions he may have 
conceived in the way afterwards exemplified by the 
Principia of Newton. But the difference becomes 
conspicuous at the prior stage, on putting the question, 
“ How do you get your initial a.ssumptions, and legiti¬ 
mate them?” Newton would reply, “By a rigorous 
analysis of concrete experience;” and would spread 
out as the contents of this expression, a systematic 
logic of induction, for gaining (out of mere phenomena) 
the secure deductive start Spinoza, omitting all this 
analytical prelude, takes the assumptions on their own 
nmrita na intuitive; testing them only a» ihaughia, by 
■aeing whether they reason out into absurdity or truth.* 

' SpiwMi, f. 161, note. 

* Bs (ibtiaeUj icpudhtM tiM resort to experietiM in onl«r to vniiy 

K 
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In other words, he wields them as an hypothem, and 
checks them by observing how the hypothesis ’ will 
work. This mode of trial and error may indeed be 
called “analysis,” but only in the sense of the Greek 
geometers. And in truth Spinoza, far from grasping 
the powerful methods of modem discovery and antici¬ 
pating their results, was so preoccupied by the fascina¬ 
tions of geometrical synthesis and analysis, as not even 
to keep pace with the scientific thought of his own 
time. 

The only means of checking definitions being the 
criticism of them as thoughts, conformable or not to 
the nature and range of the intellect, we have to fetch 
our criterion of judgment from a previous study of the 
intellect itself. Its definition is to pass sentence on 
all definitions. Spinoza accordingly had designed, for 
the next portion of his essay on Method, an exposition 
of the powers of the understanding, as distinguished 
from the pails'of our nature Which limit our under¬ 
standing. But here he breaks off with a few lines of 
mere program, and the fragment ends. Fortunately, 
he treats fully of the omitted subject in the second 
book of his Ethics; and it will be convenient to borrow 
thence the propositions on the psychology of cognition 
in order to fill the lacuna in the unfinished treatise. 

the defioition of en ettrihnte, end deebme it to be eerriceible onij 
where inferenoe from the definitioB &iU ne. “ Experience teeehM w 
no eeieneee of thinge." And in r^trd to thingi “in ee^” where the 
eeMBce invoim exietenee^ the definition eonteine tU thet we went. 
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IV. Fibst Order op Ideas—Imagination. 

We have hitherto let Spinoza freely use the terms 
“idwi,” and “object of idea,” without asking for a 
definition of them. So long as he converses with us 
about operations of the understanding, he uses the 
words as we do; “ idea ” being the thought of some¬ 
thing, and "object" the something thought of. But 
when, in quest of the rudiments of mind, we descend 
with him below the plane of self-conscious intelligence, 
we find him still resorting to these words, where they 
cease to speak to us with their familiar meaning. He 
tells us, that “the idea which constitutes the 
human mind is the idea of the human body”—f.e. "of a 
certain‘definite mode of extension in actual existence; ” 
that “the object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is the body;" nay more, that “for every bodily 
thing” (as well as for tiie human organism) "there is 
a concomitant idea, so that all things are animate,” and 
"the superiority of our mind to theirs depends only 
on the superiority of its corporeal object" ‘ Here he 
cannot possibly mean that evety tree thinks of the 
tree and every stone thinks of the stone; or even, that 
our mind consists of a contemplation of our body; or, 
that the first and principal thing attended to in the 
Rot of cognition is our own organism. Under the 
coupled terms “idea* and "object," he is evidently 
dealing with quite a different relation from that which 

* Eth. IL zL xUL and Schoi. 
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they have hitherto marked. We are helped to the 
right apprehension of it by Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine, 
that the only direct of perception is the external body 
in immediate contact with the organ of sense, —effluvia in 
the case of smell> rays of light in the case of sight, air 
vibrations in the case of hearing; and that we do not 
smell the flower, see the sun, hear the violin.* If this 
be true, the only thing "we perceive” and “of which 
we are cognizant” is what we do not even know to 
exist; while the one thing on which our attention 
fastens is wholly unperceived. This paradox arises 
from confounding the Caxise of a Sensation with the 
Olyect of a Perception, It is certkinly possible for the 
same body to deserve both names; the snow which I 
touch both causes a feeling of cold and is known by 
me as lying at my finger-tips. But it is the sdurce of 
my sensation, it is the end of my perception; and to 
this latter relation only does the word “ object” apply. 
When the last links of physical change prior to our 
feeling («.y. the undulations of light) are unsuspected 
by us, and are only the occasion of our knovring the 
presence of something else, they have no pretension to 
displace it as the cdgea of our cognizance. 

This illegitimate extension of the word "object” 
to what never comes into thought at all, but is only 
cause of the attendant feelings is precisely what we 
find in the propositions we have cited fh>m Spinoza 
That "the human body is the object of the idea con¬ 
stituting the human mind,” means that, in its pbysio- 
* 8w Humlton’a BtU, pp, 104 nota, 160 note, 200 mots. 
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constitution, the human body is the source of 
human thought. That “the idea of the human body 
is the mind,” means that the state of feeling or con¬ 
sciousness which attends upon affections of the human 
body is what we mean by mind. Nor is this relation 
between “object” and “idea” limited to the case of 
man. Every individual thing having its “idea, the 
“idea of a tree’’means the idea which the tree has, 
or which (irrespective of us) is its inseparable acwm- 
paniment. It is accordingly treated as “the mind” 
of the tree, just as “ the idea of our body ” (i.e. the con¬ 
sciousness it carries) is our " mind: ” and the rule, we 
are told, “ for defining whereiif and how far the human 
mind excels the minds of other things, is, to become 
acquainted with its object, viz. the human body. 

The identity between Hamilton’s use of the word 
“object" and Spinoza’s may seem to be disturbed by 
one dilference. Hamilton admitted, Spinoza denied, the 
physical “ object ” to be the cause of the ensuing mental 
state. According to the latter (as we shall see) each 
of the two spheres,—of extension and thinking,—has 
its chain of causation, parallel and constant, link to 
link, but without any crossing action from the one to 
the other. Motion cannot give Thought. Thought 
cannot give Motioa* This peculiar doctrine of causa- 

» Eth. IL xUL SchoL Ad detwwInMidniii qnid mew hnin*i» 
faitnit, qiddqiw nUfuis pnwtet, mcmm noWs «»t, «*^i«d** •* 

dUwMb Imw art, cMporis hniBMd Mtaim oqpio«!«re. 
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tion, however, makes no difference, except in theWoice 
of words for describing one and the same relation, lu 
both instances “ the idea ” is conceived as eUtmdant 
upon the physical phenomenon; and the latter is called 
the " object,” not as being thought of in the idea, but 
as independently present in the sphere of things. In 
both instances the concomitance is not simply a 
reciprocal parallelism on equal terms; but a certain 
lead is given to the bodily reality as the incident fact 
of which the mental state is the refledion, so that any 
inversion of order, by which you should mention the 
idea first and the object afterwards is out of the 
question. 

In truth, Spinoza’s psychology of perception was 
originally empirical, not ideal; nor did it ever conform 
itself thoroughly to his later purpose of absolutely 
detaching from each other the physiological and the 
mental series of phenomena. In his “ Short Treatise ” 
he uses the “Animal Spirits” (accepted from Descartes) 
as a middle term between Percipient and Perceived, 
just as the "Essences” of things mediated for him 
between the Beal and the Ideal of the Intellect. These 
“ animal spirits ” live a kind of amphibious life in the 
‘ philosophy of the time, now running through the body 
and now diving off into the soul, so as to play the part 
of messenger between them. They were the most 
subtle parts of the blood, that passed along the nerves 
and filled the interstices of the bndn: their centri* 
petal movements occasioned sensation in the mind, their 
centrifhgal, action in the body; the former being subject 
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only to ooipoieal influonce, the latter to mental also. 
When thd soul moves the animal spirits in one direction 
and the body moves them in another, -we are oppressed, 
and feel the strife of the passions. The power of the 
soul over the animal spirits may be weakened by bodUy 
causes, as when fatigue or fasting has slackened their 
movement. Through their motion and rest it is that the 
form and changes of the body, and indirectly of other 
bodies, report themselves to us in sense-perception; 
and through the soul’s command over their motion and 
rest, it is enabled to move the body and thence also 
other bodies. The reason why our own limbs are the 
only masses which by a thought we can directly stir 
is, that only a body which gets an idea of itself (in its 
associated thinking function) can be moved through 
this idea; not one which merely gives an idea of itself 
(to some foreign thinking function). 

It IS obvious that this hypothesis assumes a real 
interaction between 6ody and mind^ for it has no 
other purpose than to render this interaction con¬ 
ceivable.' It cannot harmoniously coexist with the 

* Hon direct evidence of Bpinoze’i eerly adherence to the ph)reio> 
logical pqrcbologjr appeara in the De Deo, etc., App. II. "To 
nndentaad the nature of that mode which we call mind, and how it 
tsifinahm /ram Ikt body and ite changea depend on ike body alone 
(which ia what 1 mean by anion of body and mind), be it obwrred,'* 
•to. 211. Even near the end of the poathamotta fragment De 

IntoD. Emend, he atill tpeaka of acme ideaa which *‘ex fortnitia 
totoibnaeorpoiia facta aant." V. VL and Land, L 80. gnch p aaa ag aa 
MIy Jnatiiy the emphasis with which Hr. Pcdlodt insiato on the 
ffc y thiihig ia n l bndi|nand of Eptnen's payehohigy. 
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doctrine that there is no passage either way between 
motion and thought. Spinoza accordingly refutes its 
main positions in the Preface to the fifth part of his 
Ethics: for though, in form, his polemic is there 
directed against Descartes’ centralisation of the “animal 
spirits ” at the “ pineal gland ” for disposal by body or 
mind, it applies equally to any other device for estab¬ 
lishing an interchange and common measure between 
molecular change and consciousness. “ What does Des¬ 
cartes mean,” he says, “ by the union of Mind and 
Body ? What clear and distinct conception has he of 
Thought most closely united to a certain little bit of 
Quantity?" These questions are equally pertinent, 
whether the “animal spirits” straightway translate 
themselves into idea, and inversely receive their 
message from it, or do and suffer the same thing by 
nudging the pineal gland and getting a push from it 
in return. 

Though, however, Spinoza confutes his own earlier 
doctrine along with that of Descartes, the traces of it 
remain very visible in his psychology. In describing 
the phenomena of the senses, he is not content to 
name the lost known physiological change, and then, 
forthwith, the first ensuing feeling, in spite of the 
chasm between; but cannot refrain from inserting 
fancied intermediaries, which, though really physical, 
have names metaphorically imported into pqrchology. 
Thus, he tells how we gain the first and lowest order 
of our ideas, viz. * Images!' External bodies impingiog 
on our own impel the animal spirits towards the 
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oete^ral centre. Arriving there, these fluids press 
•gsinst tiie soft brain, and by altering its planes induce 
upon themselves a reaction which would not else exist. 
This new state has its accompanying and distinctive 
idea, which is conveniently called an ‘'image,” on the 
ground that the corresponding bodily change is the 
tedige left, through the fluids, on the compressible sur¬ 
face of the brain. The special feature of this idea is 
that in it we regard the external body as preseiU, and 
contemplate it as an object there. The corporeal vestiges 
are in the realm of Extension; the felt images in 
that of Thinking. Thus we reach I’erceptive Pre¬ 
sentation. 

Further: any such cerebral “ footprint,” once estab¬ 
lished, the animal spirits may reproduce by reverting, 
of their own accord, to the same pressure on the 
same part. The coiTesj^nding idea will then recur; 
and the outward object, though absent, will be regartled 
as present, until we encounter some oJlicr idea incom¬ 
patible with its presenca These spontaneous images 
are Imaginatiotu. In themselves they are indistinguish¬ 
able from the predecessors which they simulate, and 
leave us to learn elsewhere whether their objects arc 
present or not. In both cases there is the same 
"affection of Our body,” consisting of an action and 
reaction between the "animal spirits” and the brain.’ 
In calling this a "vestige” of the outward body, we 
*re to understand only an effect, and not to attribute, 
aither to it or to its idea, any raemblanee to Uiat 
1 Etk IL x*iL wtoi Oor. ud SebsL 
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body.^ There can be no likenm between different mole¬ 
cular arrangements on a compressed cerebral surface and 
either the weight, the warmth, the smell, the form, the 
colour, etc., of external things, or the ideas of these 
qualities. It is only that for each outward variety 
there is an inward one as weU. Thus is the step taken 
from Presentation to Eepresentation. 

The idea which ensues on the cerebral change is 
called by Spinoza the “idea of that bodily affection;” 
and the bodily affection is called “ the object ” of the 
idea. We naturally ask, “ Which of the two meanings 
of the word olyect ,—which therefore of the two rela¬ 
tions between object and idea,—are we to read in this 
language? Is it that in the idea we think of the 
bodily affection ; or, that from the bodily affection we 
pass to the idea? Strange to say, Spinoza was un¬ 
conscious of any difference between these two; and 
his interchange of them, ns if they were identical, 
vexes his text with many an obscurity. He seems 
really to have thought that an “idea” (or feeling) 
attendant on a bodily affection must be a knowledge 
of that affection; and that in it the mind contemplates 
certain corporeal vestigia produced by external things 
on the brain; and that this contemplation ts the idea 
or imagination of the things.’ But how can we “ con- 
• 

* Eth. IL xriL Schol. " CorpoiU hnnumi affeotiooss, qaamm idea: 
cotpoia extona Taint nolna pnesentia repneaentant, nnun imagiiMa 
ToeaUmiia, teawM nrumfyunu nm 

* St)i.n.XTiLl>em. *‘IIaiiahamaiwAaiieew]*wi(<l^<<<<*''***w"<^ 
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templatt” a molecular change of which we know 
nothing ! What we attend to in such case is either 
our omaation, which is not bodily, but mental; or else, 
the outward thing, which is not our body, but another 
body. The corporeal affection through which we are 
enabled to look at either of these is just the one thing 
which does not come into “contemplation” at ‘aU. 
This identification of ideas from bodily affections 
with ideas of them is the key to several riddles in 
Spinoza. 

The idea of our own body which, he says, con¬ 
stitutes our mind,^ and is its actual being (esse 
formale),* is not silnple and' self-given, arising out of 
the essence of the object; but is made up of all the 
ideas we have of the several bodily affections.* Tliese, 
taken one by one, wo do know; and our knowledge 
of the body is their aggregate: i,e. wo know it, not a 
priori by its nature, but a posteriori by its phenomena. 
Moreover, these phenomena do not beTong to it alone ; 
it needs, for their production, the partnership of ex¬ 
ternal bodies which variously sustain it and play upon 
it: so that in the idea of each cor[)oreal affection are 
confusedly mixed up the natures of other bodies and 
of our own; the latter being the really preponderant 
element^ though the images occasioned by the cerebral 

Mmti fl ed with th« bodily tffectioR s—"prout ctrpus aptint eat, at in 
*s\atfwrAWbuobjeeUiaumoexeUHur,'' And in Eth. V. i. "eorporU 
aft e tf o B aa" aad “lanim imagiiim'' are uaed aa eqoiTalaats, is eon* 
tradiatinction from dm "nram idew." To attaad to tha "iaufta 
of ia frienfon to attend to tha "bodily aflaettoa." 

>Bth.n.xiiL *£tli.U.xir. *Eth.ILdx. 
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vestiges present external objects.^ This concurrence, 
in the same idea, of the oiganism and its scene of 
existence leads Spinoza (when speaking of one and 
the same act of attention) to describe the object of the 
mind’s “contemplation” sometimes as the “external 
thing,” sometimes as the “bodily affection;”® a fact 
which well illustrates his unconscious double use of 
the word “object.” The fact which he intends to 
mark is this: that the feeling attending “ the bodily 
affection ” (e.g. of warmth, of sweetness, of beauty, eta) 
we plant out in “ the thing,” which we thereby regard 
as present. Imagination just consists in thus setting 
up an object, on occasiob of a bodily affection, and 
judging it by a sxibjective standard; as when a prick 
of light upon our retina makes us see a star at the 
bottom of a lake. This extemalization of our own 
states is our “ idea of [i.e, from or answering to] the 
affection:” this is our “ image ” [i.e. of the foreign body]. 
It is a distinctivi’ feature of Ima^nation that in it the 
mind is passive,^ 

To render this doctrine exact, an answer is needed 
to a question which Spinoza omits to treat Of our 
body we learn only the particular sense-affections. 
In these, other bodies are mixed up with it as part- 

* Kth. U. xtL, Cor. 2; IV. i. SchoL 

* la Eth. U. rrii Dam. both azpresvioM occur. Similarly Hr. 
Pollock, reprcceating Spinoza, aaya, “All our pcrocptiona of external 
tUngi eonaiat in pucaptiona of our own body aa modifled Iqr them." 
P. m. 
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we plant out these affectioni>.f« serve as 
properties of the external things and constitute their 
images. Then what is it that we keep at home, and 
Umt is to give us the apprehension of our own body? 
The “confusion” charged upon imagination is referred 
to the hopeless entanglement, in each single sense- 
affection, of the human body and foreign bodies, and 
our ascription to the latter of what we know only os 
in the former. How then do wo divide the shares, or 
even conceive the partnersliip ? Whence do we get 
the duality of body,—our own, and not our own ? 
The sense-perceptions, as predicates, cannot belong to 
tvx> subjects : and if it is their characteristic that they 
form “images,” ie. give themselves away to external 
bodies, they cannot at the same time play the part of 
“ affections of our own body.” His ambiguous use of 
the word “ idea," concealed this diflSoulty from Spinoza; 
and he simply assunm, 'as a matter of unexplained 
belief by sensation, that “we feel thht our own body 
is affected in various ways,”' a feeling which he 
apparently deemed inseparable from the images of 
outward objects. Our own body and other bodies are 
thus taken, as two related terms given in imagination 
together, without any account of their relation. To 
this somewhat vague assumption there would be little 
to object were it only tendered congruous with the 
attendant analysis of imagination. 

The whole of these ideas,—the sense-perception^— 
*re too confused to give any clear cognition: bemuse 


* EUi. II. Ajl 4. 
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(1) they indistinguishably blend in one result the*con- 
tributions of our own body and of other bodies; (2) 
what they report of either of these is not the essence 
or total nature, but only some one phenomenon or 
relation at a time; (3) the ideas themselves are not 
clear and distinct, being apart from their causes, and 
from the essence of their objects.* Nor is the self- 
Immltdge of the mind from this source any better: 
for, being only the idea we have of these same confused 
ideas, it cannot be clearer than its contents, and must 
be affected with similar limitations, presenting the 
mind to us in only a part of its nature, and mixing 
together ideas of external bodies and of its own.® 

The chief types of illusion due to Imagination are 
indicated by Spinoza, and may be reduced to the fol¬ 
lowing heads:— 

1. Each particular image gives the object as pre¬ 
sent, whether it be so or n'ot; and is therefore an 
inadequate witndSs of fact. If wb err, however, in this 
way, the error lies not in our having the image, but in 
our not having the testing idea which would settle 
whether it is preseutative or representative. Let there 
be such an idea, and the power of imaginin g is then 
an excellence, not a fault® 

2. Images concurrently or contiguously given be¬ 
come agglutinated, so that when one is reproduced the 
others will recur: eg. the sound of a name (as " apple "), 

* Itk IL xxviiL and SchoL Cf. De IntelL EnmuL, Y. TL and 
Land, I. 80. 
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and ljbe|look, the smell, the taste of the thing named, 
once experienced together, will each, on returning, recall 
the rest. Ideas without any intrinsic relation are 
liable to be thus made up into an arbitrary knot, 
shaped by chance experience and individual habit 
Spinoza calls this association of ideas “Memory"'^ But 
unless, on the recurrence of the linked ideas, there is 
a conscious reference to the prior experience winch 
joined them, identifjring the present and the past 
subject of them, the characteristic is absent which 
distinguishes memory from mere suggestion. 

3. Where the concurrent or contiguous images are 
also partially dmUqr (as of*a man, a woman, and a 
child), repetition, as it accumulates, will resolve the 
integral representations; saving the constant features 
by reiteration, while the inconstants die away through 
non-recurrence. The result is, a mutilated representa¬ 
tion or compend of such oommon properties as affect 
us in all the instances; constituting tlie meaning of a 
“Unitvnal” or Class-name. This meaning will be 
“confused,” not only on account of the “mutilation," 
but also because, among the properties saved, one will 
be foremost with you, another with me, etc.; attention 
fixing, e.g. here on the stature, there on the form, and 
elsewhere on the sagacity, of man.* 

Where the partud similarity is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum and the images delivered have nothing in 
common except in being images, all their features are 
crowded out; none having advantage by iteration over 
* Syi. IL xm. and SclwL * SUi. IL xL BdtoL 1. 
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the rest, so as to escape the reciprocal blurrin| and 
erasure, consequent on the limited capacity of the 
human brain. The result is such abstracts as are 
expressed by the “so-called transcendental terms,” 
“ Thing,” " Being,” “ Somewhat.” As. a mere residuum 
of obliterated images, these also are “ confused.”^ 

4 At a first glance the language in which Spinoza 
speaks of Time ,—" Tempm . . . nihU est prater modum 
cogitandi”^ —might seem to anticipate Kant’s “.^the- 
tic " doctrine. But it does not mean that the time-order 
in which sensory material disposes itself is only the 
a priori “form” of our perceptive faculty, and there¬ 
fore not predicable of things as they are, irrespective 
of perception. Spinoza did not resolve the externality, 
coexistence, and succession of objects into the con¬ 
stitution of the subject; but, on the contrary, assumed, 
as we have seen, the presence in thought of the essence 
tliat was real in the thing; He does not therefore 
teach the ideality of time in the' Kantian sense. This 
much he has in common with Kant, that he insists 
on the unity and simplicity (“indivisibility” he calls 
it) of the "eternity” in which all particular times, as 
of the "extension” in which all particular figure are 
marked off: only, he treats this unity as real (in 
uaturft rerum), while with Kant it is purely sub¬ 
jective, due to the make of our perceptive capacity. 
In regard to the “indivisibilily” of the infinite it 
suffices to say that, in his view, the ptopw object of 
the Intellect is tiiat “whose essence involvas ez- 

* Cogit n. 0. X. 
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utncj^ if whose existence therefore is necessary and 
eternal, k simple self-identity neutral, like geometric 
tenths, to all that happens with place and date. 
Nothing else than this, and what inevitably follows 
fiom itk has perfect existence: and nothing else than 
the Definition of this, and the deducibles it gives, con- 
sUtnte adequate knowledge. Within this sphere,—of 
reasoning out from the essences of things,—we meet 
with nothing historical or successive, but only with 
truths which would be the same if “ time stood still.” 
Could we read the universe perfectly, it would prove 
to be constituted, through and through, of such “eternal” 
data and their contents. Bttt in their combinations 
they give rise to various phenomena or apparent exist¬ 
ences or inconstant things; the differences among which 
(as we ourselves belong to them) it much behoves 
us to notice and name. It is Imagination that makes 
objects (rf these concrete particulars; and it is in dis¬ 
tinguishing them from* each other thaf it invents the 
language and divisions of Time. One body moves 
quicker than another, or with variable velocity. To 
mark this difference between two present experiences, 
or between the present and the past of one continuous 
experience, the idea of Time is resorted to, with its 
triple provision for variation in the Before, the Now, 
the After, and its measure by comparison with some 
unifmm motion. These are simply “aids of imagina¬ 
tion,** Sat the conception and description of phenomena. 

«ra a mere calcnlns of tiiou^t And that which 
tk^ |I 9 used to compute is not “ existence,’* but Uie 

t 
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therefore turns away from this feature, and loots out 
for ideas of simple and universal predicates; not the 
false*" Universale” of random experience, but the true 
“ cmmunes notiones,” ideas of what a totality of 
“ things has in common, and what is alike in the part 
and in the whole.” First, let the totality be the 
universe of bodies. Whatever is common to our body 
and all other bodies and alike in the part and in the 
whole, must always, in their mutual action, be entirely 
present; else, it would be either not common or not 
alike throughout Its idea, therefore, can never be 
supplemented, it can only be repeated, in all experience, 
though it were infinita* It is consequently adequate.' 
Next, let the totality comprise only our body and such 
external bodies as habitually affect it Still, of any 
common characteristic (commune et proprium) homo¬ 
geneous through this narrower range, we shall have an 
adequate idea. For, this range might have been the 
whole, and is open to the same reasoning; what 
happens in our body from external bodies is in virtue 
of what is common to it and them; and when we are 
affected by the common element, whether as present in 
our own or in the external body, it comes over just the 
same, and is not changed or curtailed by shifting its 
relation: what it is here, that also it is there. Its 
idea, therefore, is distinct and complete, so as to consti¬ 
tute what is characteristic in the idea of that affection.^ 
Had Spinoza been pressed for examples of these com¬ 
prehensive predicates, he would probably have named 

* Eth. IL zniK. 
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"ataisioti** for the absolutely, and weight” for the 
relativdy ttniversal. He is moving here in the same 
Add of thought where we formerly found him gluing 
his “ universal singulars.” 

The range of adequate ideas is further eidarged by 
rational deduction from those already given. For, such 
deduction is of the very essence of the intellect or 
knowing power, and is identical with what we mean 
by enlargement of knowledga* 

As, in this theory, the part played by our own 
body is that of a sample of corporeal nature, serving 
as a base of comparison for detecting, by its affections, 
the common propertifes of all related bodies, it follows 
that the more the human body has in common with 
other bodies, the more is the mind competent to know.* 
Our own organism is our key to unlock the world; and 
the more variously it answers to the numerous wards of 
nature, the fewer will be the chambers closed against 
our entrance. 

To these “communes notiones” Spinoza attaches two 
marks which give us some further help in determining 
their nature. As really Universal, and " unfolding the 
essence of no particular thing,” they constitute, he 
says, the late or starting grownd of Reasoning (funda- 
menta lationis):' ie. they furnish the definitions of 
. luimary geometrical or physical properties, whence all 
deduction in pure mathematics or rational mechanics 
takes its commencement. We have first-hand and 
adeqmte knowledge of whatever is true alike our 
*lai;lLiA • EUt. IL xxziz. Oor. * Kb. IL zL SsImiL 
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own and all other related bodies; and derivative know¬ 
ledge no less certain of a system of ulterior predicates 
evolved from these data. It is plain, therefore, that, 
on the question subsequently raised, whether the first 
principles of dynamics were axiomatic or empirical and 
the science itself demonstrative or inductive, Spinoza 
would have pronounced on the a priori side. 

The other mark used to distinguish the “ communes 
notiones” with which Batio deals is, that what they 
give us to apprehend has the character of eternity: we 
know it “sub specie etemitatis"^ i.e. as necessary truth, 
always and everywhere predicable, and not depend¬ 
ing on anything which may or ibay not exist. This 
exemption from all time-relations is only another way 
of keeping at a distance the contingencies of experience 
and shutting us up within purely logical processes. It 
therefore again claims an a priori certainty and an 
apodeictic proi^ure for the contents and use of our 
“adequate” rational ideas. That we thus know the 
common properties of all material things is stiU due to 
the idea of our own body;—^not, however, of it as a 
present fact; but of its essence as necessary, ije. as 
belonging, together with all other bodies, to the infinite 
and eternal extension. Only by knowing the eternal 
essence of our own body do we know that of other 
things: ie. we learn the existence and properties of 
space by our own participant relation to them.' 

1 Sth. IL xUv. Cw. S. 

* ^ y. zzix. ud SehoL The buoperioioed mdtn et ^piaoM 
iiMda«ratioBwlkhr4gwdto8|^non'iu«oftiMwaid**aMiMM.*' llw 



MAT. L STERNAL AND INFINITE ESSENCE OF GOD. U1 

^^oaa crowns his account of the "communes 
notiones," or "adequate knowledge” of "what is common 
to our own and all other bodies,” by identifying it 
with a “ knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence 
of God.”^. The full meaning of this proposition will 
appear her^fter. Here we have only to note that the 
common property of all matter,».«. extension, is taken 
when known as interchangeable with the essence of 
God; and the inference is expressly drawn that all men 
necessarily have “ an adequate knowledge of the eternal 
and infinite essence of God.”* What we say in the 
fundamental definitions and axioms of geometry and 
physics, we say of God. * 

The “ clear and adequate ideas ” thus gained supply 
"etwnoe " of the human body would usually bo undentood to mean 
the properties necessary to define it, i,e, the properties which deter¬ 
mine its relation to other things in point of resemblance and difference. 
And though the generic characters are assumed to bo contained in it, 
it is chiefly the di$tinUiv€ ehaTatUrt on which the jord fixes attention. 
Hei^ howerer, Spinoxa calls the eomnum properties of all bodies the 
dsmal essenee of the human body, or the essence of the human body 
"sab specie eternitatis:” he names the essence of all body ns 
pamdlnr to tome. He commits the further inconsistency of finding an 
**essence ” in singular things (see, e.g., Eth. V. xxxri. flehoL, ipsa 
"■mitia rei citinaqne tingularis): and indeed he could plant it nowhere 
•las, hit nominalism leaving him no classes or types of being to serve 
*■ lia owners. But “essence ” is a word wholly relative to ciasaiflea* 

and cannot survive the pulverisation of natnral gronps Into in- 
^W*J»ala. It means the defining qualities a Kind, by possession 
sf which asin^ ol^ect becomes entitled to tiie name and Mlowship 
"fitsawmbers. If natnre has no classes, neither hat it “essences:” 
**diahislai|^neatt to this teiin and its eMieeptian Spinosn uneon- 
letiins the realism which he pr o f esse s to renou n ce. 

^ Itii IL zIv..zlviL • Eth. IL xIriL 8<^l 
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the categories of relation under which all ohj^ts of 
attention should be brought. When so taken into in* 
ward view, these objects disclose their resemblances 
and differences, and faU into due order under their 
determinbg properties. And this is their “ ordo ad 
ivtelleetum” as contrasted with the “experientia vaga* 
of imagination;—an order constant and universal, being 
no other than the necessity of nature. 

VI, Thied Order of Ideas—Intuition. 

Yet another stage of knowledge, at once higher and 
ulterior, Spinoza describes in terms of tantalizing and 
perhaps studied obscurity. The ideas which constitute 
it are clear and adequate, like those of the second 
order, and present their objects also ns necessary (under 
the aspect of eternity). But it is distinguished by 
three characteristics—(1.) Its (djjects are different from 
those of Batio^ (2.) It is an immediate knowledge 
of what is, instead of a mediate, of what mtist be. (3.) 
It depends wholly on the mind itself, so far as the 
mind is eternal, i.e. on the mind qud mind, or the neces¬ 
sary essence of mind (essences being eternal). Each 
of thrae points needs some elucidation. 

(1.) Tlie cdijects given us by the communes notiones 
are real universals, the separate common properties of 
all things, is. the apprehended attributes of nature or 
God. These are essential to everything in general, 
Ht are the essence of nothing in partioalar.* The 


r Bth. IL zzxriL 
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obj«e& of IntoitiTe Knowledge, on the other hand, are 
the e8$endta of ringle things (res aingulares), induding 
ail their V distinctive features, regarded as necessarily 
eoncniring in one nature. This distinction would be 
clear enough, had not Spinoza already applied the term 
“ single things ” to the “ real universals,” which are here 
taken as the contrasted term (see p. 124 seqq.) The 
reader must guard himself against this ambiguity, and 
remember that the word single, as an epithet of what is 
intuitively known, marks the unity, not of a comical 
property, but of an individual naiure which a plurality 
of properties subscribe to set up. 

(2.) The second 'feature,—of understanding at a 
glance and not by a process,—Spinoza illustrates by 
our instant seizure of a fourth proportional in the case 
of very simple ratios, as 1:2 = 3:«; 6 being read off 
at sight as the value of x, without either working the 
sum by customaiy rule or referring to Euclid’s proof 
of the common property of proportional^® In his first 
nse of this illustration, Spinoza doubtless regarded this 
intuitive apprehension as a happy flash of insight, in 
conformity with his doctrine (explained alwve, p. Ill, 
note) that an object of cognition delivered ite essence 
direct upon the recipient understanding.* Its repetition 
in the Ethics can only be treated as the inconsistent 
■nrvival of an example when the rule to be exemplified 
gone: For assuredly Spinoza no longer conceived 

* Kh. y. SdhoL “B«ram liiigahriam oogtUtio, qunt ia- 
ndtivui Art twtii generis •ppellMl’’ » Etb. IL zL Sdxd. % 

* Owit IkMtiie De Deok eta, Put IL a L f 4 
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of the Understanding as the passive receptacle* of a 
ready-made essence of its objects; or of Intuitive Know¬ 
ledge as an inspiration independent of all prior exercise 
of rational thought. On the contrary, he expressly 
describes this “Third kind of apprehension” as an 
ulterior step to which the Second leads ; it "advancts 
from the adequate idea of the real essence of certain 
attributes of God, to the adequate idea of the essence 
of things.”* And further, the mode of this “advance" 
is distinctly affirmed to be by logical deduction: “since 
we all know the infinite essence and eternity of God, 
and all things are in God and conceived through God, it 
follows that from this knoVledge we can deduce a multi¬ 
tude of things and bring them into adequate knowledge, 
and so form that third kind of knowledge of which we spoke 
in the 2d Scholium of the 40th Prop, of this Part”* 
How, it may well be asked, can "Intuition” be 
reached by “ Deduction ”? “ Immediate ” knowledge be 
built up by mediate materials f No answer can be 
given sufficient to remove the formal contradiction 
But the relation in which Spinoza intended to present 
the second and the third stage of thought admits of 
reasonable interpretation. The second supplies ns with 
some universal properties of nature (infinite and eternal 
essence of God), e^. extension, gravitation, etc., con¬ 
ceived and defined separately. From each of these 
may be deduced, by necessary inference, many par¬ 
ticular properties of extended things, as geometrical 
figures, or of heavy things, as bodies in motiim or at 
> Ith. n. zl SdMd. S. * EOu IL zlviL SdioL 
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rest: equality of lectangles under the segments 

of intersecting chorda of a circle; or the path of a pro¬ 
jectile. Each of these chains of proof constitutes an 
articulated science, and all reasoning moves on one or 
other of their lines. But upon none of them do you 
ever alight on an integral individual thing. More goes 
to make a degree of latitude than extension, and to 
make a moon than gravitation. Several links from 
different lines of deduction must bo combined in 
thought to supply the essence of any single determinate 
nature; and this combination it is which the Under¬ 
standing, already rich in the resources of conquered 
sciences, intuitively effects. The mind, once furnished 
with the formulas of two or three separate universal 
properties, is quick to detect them in their disguise 
when entangled together in particular objects or facts, 
and can thus read at sight the essence, e.y., of a rocket’s 
flight, of a planet, and of a comet, in the modifying 
conditions, geometricaf and dynamic, wliich meet upon 
the object and specialize its movement. And so, the 
universal properties of which the second stage of 
knowledge takes account in their separation, the third 
apprehends as united in the essence of a particular 
thing,—a concrete eternal,—grounded in the eternal 
essence of nature, only under more aspects than one.* 
If tiiia apprehension is “intuitive,*' the intuition is con¬ 
ditional on a prior command of scientific conceptions of 
Aa Moond stage. As genius alone can merit a hearing 
flv its divinations, so is it only the practised intellect 
1 Etfa. T. zxztL 
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through which the coloured rays of different scfeices 
instantly converge into the white light of trutL^ 

(3.) The remaining characteristic of this intuitive 
cognition, viz. that '* it depends on the mind, as real 
cause, so far forth as the mind itself is eternal,”* is the 
most obscure of all Does not all cognition, we first 
ask, "depend on the mind”? Why then limit the 
remark to the “intuitive”? Perhaps we are to lay 
stress on the annexed condition, “as real (formahs) 
cause,” which shuts up the whole genesis of the in¬ 
tuition, as well as its occurrence, within the mind itself, 
and excludes external things from all concern with it 
Yet how can this be, seeing that what the intuition 
gives us is just the essence of some “ res singularis " ? 
Must we then fasten on the remaining clause, which 
makes the mind answerable for intuitions, ordy “so far 
as it is itself eternal ” ? Is it in virtue of the mind’s 
eternity that it has intuitions of eternal essences in 
things? Here,**perhaps, we approach an intelligible 
meaning; for if by " eternal" we understand “ neces¬ 
sary ” in the order of thought or being, and the mind 
be called “eternal,” so far as it is the organ of such 
necessary thought, then to this function of it are we 
certainly indebted for our apprehensions of the essences 

r Bnwlt remarks that “ Spinosa has not explained how his 'intni- 
tiva’ knowledge is possible; whether thiwigh pterions preparation 
from the see<md stage, or by fdieity of nature.” True 8 bnt a eom* 
parlson of passages makes it probable that he bei^ witii the latter 
explanation and finished with the former. See Bnsolt’s OrandsUge 
der SrkenntnisstheiHia nnd Hetapbyaik Spinosa’i^ p. SS. 

• Eth. V. xxxL 
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of prfHio^lat things as consequences of universal laws. 
Bat theii to this same function we are.no less indebted 
for the rational cognition of the second stage than for 
the ifUnitive of the third. The mind, as the oigan of 
necessary thought, assures us that, over and above the 
perceived attributes of thinking and extension, an 
infinite nature must have innumerable others, unper¬ 
ceived because unshared by us; this is mediately 
known as an irresistible conclusion ; but not immedi¬ 
ately, as an intuition of what actually is. We have 
yet to find therefore, in Spinoza’s words, the specialty 
of mind which supplies such positive apprehension in 
verification of necessary inference. 

That specialty is, that mind in us is only an 
example of the thinking function of nature and quali¬ 
tatively one with it, as our body is of the attribute 
of extension. It is indeed simply “the idea of the 
body,”—the basis of the idea of all body,—the essence 
of which is extensioif, an infinite and^temal attribute 
of God. What we know of body is just what it has 
in common with our own bo<ly, and the “eternal” 
character of its essence we conceive as belonging to 
our own body. In other words, to conceive it as ex¬ 
tended is to throw it into the category of an “ eternal ” 
attribute of nature. But if the body is “eternal,” so 
M its “idea,” for they go together, and one cannot be 
<Mntiiigent while the other is necessary; and this idea 
ia the mind, which is thus a participant in the universal 
thjnld% as the body of tiie universal extenskm. 
Bvth these attributes, therefore, with their defining 
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properties, axe known to us directly, in our owif pe^ 
sons, by their contents, and not by a mere inference 
which tells us at secondhand that they are, while silent 
about what they are. In this intuitive apprehension 
they present themselves, not as personal accidents, but 
as coextensive with the nature of things; wherever 
there is thinking, its relations to reality and conditions 
of cogency are the same; wherever extension, its 
quantitative rules, and the necessity which links them, 
must reappear. Even prior, therefore, to all reasoning 
out of them, we have an intuition of them as under- 
Ijdng the nature of things, i.6. as having place among 
the essentialities of God.» But tbs intuition, which is 
thus the prelude to reasoning, comes in again as its 
consummation. When the philosopher, after working 
firom his first principles down the lines of law through 
several sciences, addresses himself to some particular 
nature which perhaps borrows from them all, the 
first formula wMch his practised eye reads into it so 
simplifies it as instantly to show room for another, 
and yet another, till, by a process as quick as thought, 
a whole group of affinities or contrarieties ate seen in 
equilibrium within the single essence. This confluence 
in thought of laws that had been held apart, this 
partial reproduction of their original unity, in the total 
conception of a given nature, is the goal where the 
steps of ratiocination end. The initial intuition is 
analytic, the final is synthetia Of the synthesis the 
mind itself as eternal, is the real cause; for, being 
only the idea of the body, and being "eternal” simply 
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aa ao^aceiviDg of the body, it has its own essence in 
a ooncnirence of thinking with extension; and, serving 
as the base of our interpretation of the world, leads us 
to seek a unity at the beginning and the end of all 
seeming parallelisms. 

It may be doubted whether Spinoza had a perfect 
self-understanding respecting the nature and scope 
of intuitive knowledge. A certain embarrassment is 
apparent in his exposition of it. His examples of it, 
few as they are, do not all seem to illustrate the same 
thing. And he himself remarks that "he can find 
very few matters (perpauca) which ho understands in 
this way.”* Yet it* plays an important part in the 
concluding propositions of his Ethics; where it is 
identified with " seeing God in all things and all things 
in God,” ie. discerning the necessary involution of all 
particular natures in the primary attributes of universal 
nature. In this aspect we shall meet it again. 

VII. JuDaMKsrr and Intellect. 

It is usual with logical writers to treat in succession 
of Terms, Predication, Syllogism, with their corre¬ 
sponding psychological contents, viz. Ideas, Judgment, 
Seasoning, and to show how judgment is made up of 
a plurality of ideas, and reasoning of a plurality of 
judgments. With Spinoza, on the other hand, every 
*dea, be its order what it may, in itself involves a 
ju dgm ent? If it be of the first order, it may, from its 
^ ^ ‘DsbtdLSmaiML, T. VLudUHLS. 
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confusion and inadequacy, cany an emtneous judjpnent 
6^. that an object merely imagined is present: but 
judgment of some sort there will be.^ If the idea be 
of the second or third order, it will involve, in virtue 
of its clearness and distinctness, agreement between 
idea and ideatum, i.e. a true judgment, attended more¬ 
over by a consciousness of its truth, or assurance of 
certainty, so as to be self-verifying.* The idea of a 
triangle, e.y., cannot be formed without mentally aflBriu- 
ing one or more of its distinctive properties.® It is to 
these adequate ideas of the second and third order 
that the word Intellect is applied; thus receiving, by 
limitation to the true, a narrower scope than Jvdgmcnt, 
which may be false.* Having this inherent asscrtirc 
character, an idea is not to be regarded as a silent 
■picture to be looked at, distinct from the act of looking, 
but as the very act of looking and understanding itself; 
as intrinsically an affirming or denying, and not the 
passive object ■<5f affirmation or d'eniaL® 

By thus conveying over the active function into the 
phenomenon itself, Spinoza dispenses with a subject 
that puts forth the activity and is the same in all the 
phenomena. He accordingly insists that, beyond the 
particular judgments contained in ideas as they arise, 
there is no such thing as a fcumlty of judgment or 
understanding.® All such words as Intellect, WiU, etc, 

1 Eth. II. sli. zliz. Dem. • Eth. IL slit xliiL 

* 1^ IL xlix. Dem. * Eth. II. zliz. SchoL * EUi. IL zliiL Sdiol- 

'* Eth. II. zliz. Wedia]lhenafterepe«kofSpinam*R^eiitificetion 

of Undontanding end WilL In theae propoeitiom PbliinteenTideDtly 
b oqnizidmt to Faenlty of affinning or denyiii(b Ae. of Jui^/mad. 
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•re »et« oompeadious expressions for the sum of our 
■iogle aijstB of affirmation or denial/ wliich, in tireir 
torn, ate identical with our single ideas of thinga Of 
< these ideas, each is brought up by this or that ante¬ 
cedent one, itself dependent on a prior, and so tn in- 
finiinin^ Thus faculty is reduced to separate acts •, 
separate acts to particular ideas ; and the occurrence of 
idfifts to a determinate order of necessity. 

Besides the conscious clearness and certainty dis¬ 
tinctive of intellectual ideas, they have the further 
characteristic of being alike in all men; while those of 
the imagination, depending on accidental experience, 
are the source of all human variations of thought* 


Vni. The Geometrical Method. 

Spinoza’s theory of knowledge led him consistently 
to an attempt which has often been made without any 
such theory at all, vii. to evolve the^rder of nature 
from the necessary order of thought, and, by successive 
reflections of self-evident light, to fling illumination 
into every dark comer of the world. Identifying 
truth of thought with clearness and distinctness of idea, 
which speak for themselves to our own consciousness, 
^ Beaded for a starting-point nothing but an adequate 
^’oiHieption, laid out in correct definition. This would 
cwtttifcute for .him an •‘objective essence” of some 
"fonnsi essence," would express some real nature: 

* lUk I^. xlriiL SdioL * Etb. IL zlviiL 

* Ct EHi. IL xviiL SchoL and sL SehoL L 
M 
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and whatever Ic^cally followed fh)iu the interplay of 
such adequate conceptions would physically present 
itself in the world of things. Geometry afforded 
already an encouraging example of this method of* 
discovery: though its figures, as defined, were but 
abstractions, they so nearly reappeared in concrete 
objects that their properties were everywhere exem¬ 
plified, and the system of nature seemed like a .vast 
geometrical construction. Spinoza longs to extend 
this only secure form of proof throughout the field of 
knowledge, and apply it no less to the passions of men 
than to the phenomena of the earth and heavens; and 
wonders why its use has stopped diort with mechanical 
science, instead of being pressed into the service of 
Philosophy. The reign of law being universal, the 
links of necessity in things, with counterpart links of 
necessity in thought, ruT> through the whole and render 
all its contents demonstrable.^ Metaphysics therefore 
may aspire to^tand on the sdme line with Mathe¬ 
matics. If not, what is the flaw in their title ? 

Wherein consists the peculiar cogency of Geo¬ 
metry as a scientific instrument? Not in its dtductiw 
procedure: for this only secures the coherence of its 
inferences irUer se and their collective dependence on 
the data whence they are drawn: and if those data are 
only hypothetical assumptions, they will transmit this 
character to all that is accurately evolved fi:om them. 

t *‘Did mm clearly uidenUad the whole order of netara they 
wonid find tU tiiinge no leas neoeseeiy than all those of which Hathe* 
tMtka tnat.” Cog. Ifet U. e. ix. 
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It i8*no less possible to reason strictly from false 
premisses than from true: t,g. a pseudo-science might 
be rigorously worked out, in place of our present 
Optics, from the conception of darkness as a positive 
element, and light as its negation. Indeed the earlier 
stages of this very science, as of most others, afford 
partial examples of such intellectual dealing with pro- 
viainual hypotheses. The security for truth therefore 
must be sought, not only in the chain of thought, but 
in the supporting point which carries it 

How is it then, by this rule, that Geometry is not 
simply an ideal, but a real science 7 It is because its 
definitions are not mjerely Itominal, of our inward 
conceptions and their words, but all run up into the 
idea of Space, which is to us the very field and mean¬ 
ing of the real, and cannot come into thought except 
as a priori thing. In defining the properties of 
anjrthing else, you may raise the question—But does 
it exist f i.e. is it "the^e"! In defining the modifica¬ 
tions of space, no such question is possible; to be 
"there” (Dasein) to "exist,” is to be in it, as one of its 
modifications; and, conversely, to be one of its modifi¬ 
cations is to exist. It makes no difference whether 
we rest in the common construction of space as an 
absolute field, or, with Kant, reduce it to subjectivity. 
If we take it home into the mind, as mere form of 
fcculiy, ell the “existence” it carries goes wiUi it, and 
tile rdstion of the two remains the same for ns, viz. 
tiiat "to be real” means “to be tiie contents, or among 
the content^ of space,” though both space and its 
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contents should be ideal It is this coaldbcence 
of thought and thing in the underlying ground of 
Geometry, that makes it not a mere conceptual hut 
an applicable science. Since space cannot come into 
thought except as existing out of thought, and its 
subjective presence is what constitutes objectivity, all 
the quantitative rules which are reasoned out from 
its characters are not only functions of its ideartrat 
measures of the world. 

This peculiarity might be expressed by saying, that, 
in the instance of space, its "essence involves its 
existence.” Is there any other conception of which 
the same can be said, and to which therefore the same 
method is appropriate ? Spinoza claims the peculiarity, 
for “ Svistance,” i.e. for what is in se and is conceived 
per ae (see p. 115), as opposed to what is in alio (i.e. 
Qual'Uy). And certainly, the idea of substance is 
the idea of a real existence: non-existing substance 
involves a contradiction (contradictio in adjecto, as the 
logicians say). But this only means that, in the 
nominal definition of “substance,” in laying out the 
constituents of the conception, "its essence involves 
existence”: the involution is simply of thought with 
thought, and not of thought with thing. You cannot 
think of substance without thinking of existence; 
neither can you think of fire without thinking of heat: 
but you are quite at liberty, all the while, to disbelieve 
the reality of either. In order that substance should 
be conceived, there is no need that it should be there. 
Being entirely relative to quality, it has no other 
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necessity of being, except as the support of attributes 
and phenomena: and as all these may be thought 
away, So may substance. But space cannot be thought 
away: and if it could, it would carry off substance toa 
To think it is to be in it and know it as an objective 
infinitude. 

Hence arises a further difference between substance 
affVilb ground of quality and space as that of quantity. 
The former gives us a mere relative notion, empty of 
all contents except what its correlate supplies, and 
having ^therefore but one predicate, “supporter of 
qualities.” The latter presents us with the a priori 
field of all experience,'furnished already with a plurality 
of predicates, viz. three dimensions, infinity, suscepti¬ 
bility of form through enclosure of parts. To these 
are due the various definitions and axioms which 
render possible a synthetical advance to undiscovered 
relations of quantity and form. Had the geometrician 
but one predicate to start from, he could never move 
except to spin upon that pivot and make no way. 
The reasoner from “Substance” is in no better plight; 
and can never extort a single quality of things from 
his initial definition.^ 

Spinoza, however, relying on a supposed analogy 
between Geometry and Metaphysics, as implicitly con- 
tuned in the term Substance (tnroiceifiepov), attempts to 
construct a ff^pokemmonuiryi —a science of Substance 

* Of Spinosa’t matbenwtical method, * good ■ccotmt is gitm 
Knao Tlfcher in his Ooeehiehto dor nenom PhQoiopUe, I. iL U; sad 
agood aitkim bp Dr. Oooig BaooU, 00. pp. <7'7d. 
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and iti iecioii, vleieby the conelitation of the 
MTeise shall he dedaced hom its pnmaiy essence,- 
the All out of tiie One, Bov to name that pthnaiy 
essence,-" NatuK," “Substance,” “6od,”-niight be, 
and evidently was, a mate of some hesitation with him. 
But one pteconception was iuTolved in his reiy pioMem, 
viz. that of aMuli iWy thtough al the steps of 
the deduction, like that which, from the ence OfVe 
ttiangle, equates its thiee angles to two right angk 
Equipped with this conception, and with the theory of 
knowledge which we have sketched, he addresses him- 



CHAPTER II. 


METAPHYSICAL SYSTEM. 

Spikoza‘s theory of the world was not born in a day; 
and in its growth was far from building itself up in 
the order ultimately given to its exposition. Were 
we to tell its story chronologically, we should begin 
with the two parallel data which he accepted from 
Descartes,—Extension and Thinking,—the bases, re¬ 
spectively, of matter and mind. Iteduced afterwards 
‘to the swjond tier in Ips pyramid by ti^e superposition 
of a crowning apex, these were at ^rst his supreme 
eateries. On their resources he relied for detecting 
the laws of the universe; thence it was that he started 
his doctrine of physics, psychology, and ethics. They 
were the working factors of his speculation, though 
not its titular head. He thus wrought out, in the 
first instance, a dualisUc philosophy; and then, by a 
prefatory stroke of thought or of assumption, converted 
it into a monism. In his early Short Treatise, the 
hi^er term (there called "God”) into which he 
reedves the two heads of,dedaction, is reached 
inoceeses of naming borrowed for the meet part from 
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Descartes.* In his Ethics the show of inference is 
dispensed with, and the nnit of Being is made also 
the initial point in thought and provided for at the 
outset in a Definition. Hiat he thus treats as self- 
evident what before had needed demonstration implies 
a new phase in his philosophy; and, to appreciate that 
philosophy as a whole, we must look at it in its final 
form.® 


1. Substantive Existence. 

The problem of philosophy being, in Spinoza’s 
view, to trace the neceSsary evolution of the system 
of things from its absolute essence, he required dis¬ 
tinctive names for — (1) that absolute essence; (2) 
its immediate predicates ; (3) the varieties mto which 
each of these predicates differenced itself. 

Beginning with the primordial entity itself,—the. 
“fons et origS rerum,”—he uses several terms to 
denote it,—Nature, God, Substance,—the two former 
preponderating in his earlier writings, the last in 

^ Of the two a priori argamenta for the existence of Ood with 
which the Treatise opens, the first is Descartes' "Ontological 
Proof,” aa given in the fifth Meditation and the Beply to the first 
(Ejections, and restated in the fifth Prop, of Spinoza’s Prine. Phil. 
CarL And the a poUtriori proof appears in the third Meditation and 
in the Prine. Phil Cart I. ^p. vi. 

* The genesis of Spinoza's doctrine forms in Itself a highly intoest. 
Ing stndy, to which an admirable introdnetion may be found in tlM 
Kssay of Dr. Ridtard Arenarins, fiber die beiden ersten Fhaant dea 
Bpinodadien PanAeiaDins nnd dap YerhKItnisi der iwdten snr drittan 
Pham. 1868. 
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tbe Bthics.^ Though identical in their apidici^on, 
they differ somewhat in their inner meaning: under 
“Nature” we are expected to think of the continuous 
source of birth; under “ God,” of the universal cause of 
created things; under “ Substance,” of the permawnt 
reality behind phenomena. Prior to the composition 
of .the Ethics, Spinoza does not object to speak of 
"%/Vltted substances;"^ of “extension" and “thinking" 
as “ substances ;" ® and he gives of “ Attribute,” the same 
definition which he afterwards assigns to " Substance.” * 
It is not that in these passages the word has any 
different meaning:—it is still “ permanent reality — 
but he had not yet withdAwn that meaning from 
matter and mind and “ created things,” and disowned 
all permanence, except the absolute.* 

Before “ Substance" had been technically installed 

* This remark refers, not to the mere nuroeric.il projiortions of the 
names, bnt to the logical momentum of what they respectively con¬ 
note. 

* Cog. Metaph. II. c. xii. To “substantia creatn” here, is pre¬ 
viously opposed “substantia increata, sive Deus," I. c. ii. 

* Short Treatise, I. li. SuppL p. 81. “ Maar de nytgebreidheid, 
xfittde een selfstandigheid.” And Og. Metaph. II. c. xii. 

* Cfl Ep. 2. " Per aUrilmtum intelligo omne id qnod condpitnr 
per le et in se; adeo ut iprins conceptus non involvat conoeptam 
tlterins reiwith Eth. I. Def. 8. 

* Tet this sUtement, though called for by some pamages, is at 

variance with otheia. In the earliest of Spinoxa’s extant writings,— 
tho Sialqgnaa^ incorporated with his Short Treatise, — f'enum/t it 
■ado to lajr that thoo^ the corporeal and thinking prindplae nay 
he called “Subtaum” relatively to their dependent modifleatioas ct 
bo^T *>id they art theme^vaa bnt modiftoatioae of one adi^ 

etenal, ininiu BaheUnotb SappL 40, 41. 
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and defined in the initial place, some of the precficates 
Which were to be made oyer to it had already been 
won in the name of the other two terms; three terfts 
being taken as known, and reasoned upon without 
explicit definition. Thus, it is of "Nature” that 
Infinity and Perfection are first proved; from the con¬ 
sideration that being a totality, it cannot be bounded 
unless by Nothing; and this is merely the negCciiiOh 
of boundary to an eternal, all-comprehending unity.' 
And it is of " God” that Self-exigence and Sole Causality 
are proved, being elicited from the assumed idea of 
God as the aU-perfect being.® These, however, are 
just the predicates to ■^hich “Substance” must lay 
claim; for it is “ in se,” i.e. self-existent: it is infinite, 
as inclusive of all reality; therefore perfect, since being 
or reality is the measure of perfection: it is alone 
causal, sincp all that comes to be issues from that 
which is} From whichever of the three terms Spinoza 
reasoned, he found himself landed on the same affirma¬ 
tions, and was thus led to identify the subjects which 
did but repeat each other’s contents. He passes 
accordingly, both casually and intentionally, from one ’ 
to another of these equivalents; “the eternal and 
infinite entity which- we call God or Nature acts and 
exists with like necessity;"* "God or Substance” con¬ 
sisting of an infinitude of attributes, each expressing 
an eternal and infinite essence, necessarily exists.”* 

1 SnppL p. 87. * Snp^ p. 1 ^ 

. * Sth. L De£ t, Pfop, tU. tUL xL, Belial., xvL Con. 

«iai.IY. PteilV.YLuidLuia.1.188. •XOuLxL 
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Aiid*it is btit a variation of expression when, as the 
only object intrinsically eternal and imperishable, he 
mentions “ Qod, or what we take to be one and the 
same. Truth and again affirms that “God is Truth, 
or Truth is very God;”* for by “trutli” he means 
the real essence of things as thought. 

The conception of “ Nature ” is scientific, expressive 
certain unity among phenomena; that of “ijod” 
is religious, marking a living unity of cause; that of 
“Substance” is metaphysical, indicating a unity of 
ground. And Spinoza’s preference of the last evinces 
the ultimate ascendency in his mind of the idea of 
BealUy over those 'of Totalfty and of Tower. Thus 
overshadowed, the two subordinated terms dropped a 
part of their received meaning. “ Nature,” emptied of 
its living movement, was reduced to mechanical neces¬ 
sity ; and “ God,” at first endowed with “ goodness and 
simplicity of will," and “absolute liberty of will,”* 
surrendered such mental qualities either altogether or to 
finite bein^, and lapsed into the underlying condition 
of all things. As this surrender cancels from the 
Divine name the characteristic significance of TheUm, 
TJeberweg naively protests against the retention of the 
word “God” to denote anything so heterogeneous as 
“Substance,” and complains of such “perversion of 
religious terms as nvj^ading and repulsive.”* Till it 
is found out, it is misleading; and when it is found 

* SnppL p. 117. • Soppl. pt 1*7. 

* SnppL pf. 19, 21,2S. Oogit. Jfet^b. I. e. iL S. Ct Eth. L zxxiL 
Oh. 1. “HMiMOoddoMM<aetfromlib*rtjofwilL” 

* GMehkkte der FUlonoph^ UL S. 0, np Botolt; p 120. 
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dat, it is repulsive; but in the meanwhile it ge^s a 
hearing for Spinoza which would else be denied him 
by public law and private feeling. 

The identification of Nature, Substance, and Qod 
settled, at a very early date, the fundamental doctrine 
that nothing was possible except the actual The 
general belief that the contents of the universe might 
have been other than they are, assumes that they o«w 
from a Source of wider range than themselves,—the 
finite from the Infinite. If, however. Nature is infinite 
and complete, no scope is left for other than it; and if 
God is simply the common ground of all things, Reality 
and he are one, and leave no margin over to either. 
As aU that is in Nature has its ground in God, so must 
all of which God is the ground be found in Nature. 
Do you urge that never can he create so much but 
that he might create more ? What is this but to say 
that he can never create what he can create ?—than 

C 

which there is no plainer contradiction.* This co¬ 
extension of God and the world leaves nothing which 
transcends the actual, and turns all the actual into the 
necessary; cancelling the other modal conceptions,—of 
the contingent and the possible as human illusions, 
and banishing the moral conceptions of better and 
worse to the provincial dialect of the human affections. 
Everything follows by inevitable necessity from the 
Divine nature.' All that is must be; and nothing 
can be but what is. 

* So]^ pp. 22, 24. 

*E^7B,48. 



CHAP. II. DEFINITIONS OF THE PRIMARY ENTITY. m 

The moment Spinoza had, to his own satisfaGtion, 
identified Nature, God, and Substance, he would have 
done well to select the term which he preferred to the 
exclusion of the others. If a modem man of science 
believed himself to have alighted on the ultimate prin* 
ciple of phenomena,—be it protoplasm or some proto¬ 
dynamic polarity,—he would mark it by an invariable 
•caaie. Should it have been previously known in some 
of its disguises, and called now this, now that, without 
suspicion of its universal function, he might perhaps 
choose one of its existing designations; but, having 
chosen this, would certainly not keep wandering about 
among them all. But Spihoza, maintaining in use 
several terms for the same subject, virtually neutralises 
the equivalence which he has established among them, 
and reopens questions which his philosophy completely 
shuts up. This will appear from a survey of the 
Definitions and early deductions which supply what he 
has to say of Substantive Existence. 

That primary entity he defines three times over 
under different names: 

“ By Causa mi, I mean that whose essence involves 
existence, or that whose nature cannot be conceived 
but as existing.”—Eth. I. Def 1. 

" By Substance, 1 mean that which has existence in 
itself and is conceived of itself^ t.«. that the conception 
of which needs for its formation the conception of no 
second thing.”—EtL L Def. 3. 

mt/undamenlum eorum omnioin qua in tracUta qoem «d«r* dattin*- 
Vtnm (i«. tlw Stlika} habantar.” 
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“By Qoi, I mean Being absolutely infinity it. 
Substance consisting of an infinitude of Attributes, 
each of which expresses an eternal and infinite essence.” 
—Eth.I.Def.6. 

Each of these definitions has two clauses, giving 
account, respectively, of the matter defined and of its 
expression in our conception. Agreeably to Spinoza’s 
logical doctrine already explained, it assumes J;hau 
reality of the object, and states what it is irrespective 
of the mind (“prout est extra intellectum”);* and 
then appends some character attaching to our concep¬ 
tion, of it It is easy to see that, under different 
names, the prior clauses thrice - present the same 
reality; of which the posterior clauses offer separate 
conceptual marks, selected from the “ objective essence” 
In the realistic part, the one thing which is affirmed 
all through is existence; and the identity of that 
existence is apparent through the modifying epithets 
by which the *^fiases are distinguished. “ God " is 
expressly called “Stibstance absolutely infinite,” there¬ 
fore total and sole substance. And “Causa «tt,” 
having existence in its “ essenct" has existence “ in se," 
and not “in alio it is therefore “Substance," and not 
only bars out non-existence, but dispenses with o^Aer 
existence. Spinoza himself (by an inverse order of 
inference) concentrates the same three predicates upon 
“ Substance ” as his paramount term.* 

> Ep. 9. 

* Sp. 12. The unity of mbettnoa he iafett fnna it* eziftenoe 
heiog ineolved in its essence. The Tslidity of this infennce depends 
npon his rule thst things srs distingaishable snd hsve pinrslitj onljr 
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0& this one reality our conception carries in ii^ dJb 
initio, three inherent marks—(1) the idea of necessary 
existence; (2) conscious indejpendence of any prior 
conception; (3) the belief in an infinite essence, 
expressing itself in an infinity of attributes, appre* 
bended or not. 

The first of these, reproduced as we have seen, 
Jpm^Descartes, and expressed in the words “now 
j>olest eoncipi nisi existens,” —is reproachfully miscon¬ 
strued by Schelling to mean that the conception stops 
short with bare existence and cannot advance to any 
further predicate.^ Spinoza, however, plainly meant, 

by different attributes of sbbstance or* affections of tliem (Etli. I. iv. 
▼.); so that, where the essence or definition is the same, the objects 
defined are one. The “essence,” however, settles only the inner con¬ 
tents or " comprehension,” without varying which the outer relations 
of space and time, on which “ numerical distinction ” depends, may 
be different. Unless these outer relations are taken up into Spinoza’s 
“attributes or their affections," hU rule will not work. If sameness 
of definition excluded plurality, there could not two new shillings 
or two equal squares. He himself became conscious of this; for the 
▼eiy predicates,—"Unus” and “ Unicus,"—which he had elalmrately 
Worked out for Substsnce or God (Eth. I. viii. Schol. 2, zir. Cor. 1), 
he declares (in 1674, Ep. 60) to bo inapplicable to God, on the ground 
tiiat they are denotative, afllrmable of things in their extension 
—4.e. under membership of a class, not connotaiive, belonging to 
essenes, and existence identical with essence. An intermediate state of 
mind appears in the first letter to Hnygbens (Jan. 7, 1666, Ep. 84), 
when, from the silenoe of Definition about nuiaisr ho infers that, 
in the case of necessary existence, it involves Unity, He had not 
yet observed that the absence of numerical indication has exactly the 
■■me effect on unity and on plurality. It is simply that no cause is 
Pro*idsd for eitiier rather than the other. 

4 FhOoe. der Offenbsmn^ SiimmtL Weike, S Ahth. iU. 166; 167. 
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not that you cannot attribute more than existence, but 
chat you cannot attribute less; for be forthwith pro¬ 
ceeds to establish other predicates; and in his corre¬ 
spondence prides himself on having been able, from 
this very definition, to deduce several properties 
beyond its range.* A more valid objection to the 
definition is, that, professing to explain self-catm^wm 
it tells us of nothing but self-«Bwience; and brings t^ 
momentous word cause into use without any account 
of its meaning beyond this misleading identification 
with another idea. 

The second feature of the conception, represented 
chiefly by the word "Substance.” is independence of 
any prior conception. I venture to say prior, though 
Spinoza more vaguely writes “ couceptu alterius rei 
for by the "second thing” whose conception is not 
wanted he undoubtedly means the higher genus which, 
with a differentia, defines an ordinary species. Sub¬ 
stance, as suptenie- genus, is free from this dependence, 
and speaks for itself.'* He did not intend to deny 
that "Substance” was a relative term, needing a 
correlate to complete its meaning; ^t only that the 
relation was not that of a specific to a generic concept. 

The definition of Substance, as originally drawn, 
contained the following additional sentence—“ I under- 

* " Ex hoc solo, quod Denm definio esse ens, ad cqjns essentiani 
pertinet existeiitia, plurea ejua proprietatcs conclude; nempe quod 
neceasario existit, quod sit unicus, immutabilis, iuRnitus,” etc. £p. 
33. See also £pi 9. 

* On this point he is his own interpreter in the treatise De Deo, 
etc. Snppl. pp. 77, 79. 
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stand *the same by Attribute, except that ‘Attribute 
is used with reference to intelligence attributing such 
determinate nature to Substance.”’ The passage 
shows that Spinoza was still (1663) affected by the 
Cartesian dualism, assigning a substantive character to 
extension and thought Eeserving for the next chap¬ 
ter the main questions which it raises, I content myself 
here with a single remark: the common feature which 
enables the same definition to cover both “ Substance ” 
and “Attribute” is that the latter, as well as the 
former, is without hvjher yenus, and is apprehended 
therefore without aid from a prior conception. Though 
in the sphere of reality subordinate to Substance, in 
which it inheres, it has not the dependence of sub¬ 
sumption, in the sphere of thought, as a kind of 
substance. 

The third conceptual constituent of the ultimate 
reality is Infinity of Essence, doubly^ marked; by 
illimitable number of ’attributes, and by the eternal 
and infinite character of each. 

The new elef^ent, viz. of “ Infinity,” which here 
turns up, is gained by an interposed subsidiary 
Definition, viz. of the “ Finite,” as “ that which can l>e 
bounded ^terminari) by something of the same kind," 
as body by body, thought by thought, but neither by 
the other. From Substance this condition is absent; 
aa self-existent, it‘can have no beginning; cannot 
be produced by another; or have any like or equal 

I Ep. 9, where Spinoza citea theae wonU aa part of the Definition 
inUaMR of the Ethica. 

N 
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(which, through identity of essence, would be only one 
with ity It is therefore Infinite :* Being and God 
are one; and to say that “God exists” is to afiarm 
that “entity is.” Existence is what we mean by 
“God;” it is the very essence of the definition of 
Deus, and therefore “eternal;” for EtemUy means 
being or entity itself, as conceived to be necessarily 
involved in the mere definition of the thing designated 
as eternal;”® i.e. means logical necessity of the real. 
Absolute being, however, speaks to finite natures like 
ours, not in its total essence, but by certain related 
attributes, each independently apprehended, and each 
in its own range infinite' and etevnaL To us, two only 
of these attributes, extension and thought, represent 
the field of existence: but the limitation of number 
being merely relative to our constitution, the absolute 
essence must comprise an infinity of such infinitudes, 
similarly distinct in their history, and similarly united 
in their fountain-head. 

It is obvious from this exposition that, though the 
attributes are all lodged in Substance, as their indis¬ 
pensable subject, they are not deduced thence. For 
we are in the dark about them all, except those which 
are given to us in experience. It is only when these 
have been separately learned and have served as twin 
of our knowledge, that Substance is set over 
them and offered to them as their common home, 

‘ See treatise De Deo, etc., I. ii. and II. Pref., SnppL pp. 17, 
SO, SI; Eth. I. V. Ti xiv. 

• Etli. I viiL 


* Stk L De£ 8. 
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alieadf populous with innumerable mutually unintel¬ 
ligible guests. 

Whatever further predicates are attached to Sub¬ 
stance depend on its relation to 

11. Attributes. 

’ Attribute I mean that which intelligence per¬ 
ceives of Substance as constituting its essence.”* The 
questions arising out of this Definition require us to 
subjoin that of “ Modes'' Tliey are “ the affections of 
Substance, or that which is in something else (in alio), 
through which also it is conceived;”® therefore anti¬ 
thetic to Substance, which is in se and conceived 
per se. Where then do Attributes stand, in respect to 
these two contrasted terms? “Whatever exists,” the 
first Axiom tells us, “is either in se or in alio;" to 
which head must Attribute go ? Plainly,Jx) the latter: 
it is found, whatever be its own essence, within the 
essence of Substance. So far, it complies with the 
definition of Mode. Does it fulfil the remaining con¬ 
dition? Is it "conceived through” its aliudf Is it 
by subsumption under the preconception of Substance 
that we make acquaintance with such Attributes as we 
know ? On the contrary, it is precisely because they 
are not deducible, that we know only these two which 
are given in experience, and then carry them up to 
unite in Substance. In the sphere of being, therefore, 
they ate secondary; in the sphere of thought, primary; 

* Etk.l. D«f. 4. * Etb. 6. 
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whi^ Substance is primaij in both; and *Modes 
secondary in botL^ 

Hence, as we step down from term to term, we find 
the relation between Substance and Attribute not the 
same as that between Attribute and Mode. Define an 
attribute, and you can infer its modes, just as from 
the definition of a triangle you can prove the equality 
of its three angles to two right angles. But. from the 
definition of substance you can learn no attribute. 
At the same time the substance is no less the “ cause ’’ 
of the attribute (what else does “causa mi" mean?) 
than the attribute is Cause of the mode.® There is 

* Against this statement it would be easy to quote phrases of 
Spinoza’s, if no sufficient attention be paid to the successive phases of 
his doctrine—«.sf. in the treatise De Deo, etc., I. vii,, Suppl. p. 79, 
he defines “Attributes" as “Things, or, to speak better and more 
literally, a self-subsisting essence which as such is known jier se and 
self-revealed." But he adds that others call these “ Substancesand 
his whole treatment of the subject betrays the marked influence still 
of Cartesian conceptions. See Trendelenburg’s Histor. Beitiiige znr 
Philos., iii, p. 862 $eqq. In the second Letter, he defines “Attri¬ 
bute" as “everything which is conceived per te and in ss, so as to 
involve the conception of no second thing {’’—making no mention of 
the sphere of existence, but only of lAought: so that Substance or Go<l 
would be “ Attribute." But the final result of no little wavering and 
confusion may, I believe, be summed up aa in the text. 

* This identity of causal relation is expressly asserted as early as 
the first of the two curious dialogues inserted in the De Deo, etc., 
I, 0 . iu, Suppl. ppk 39-4A In this Dialogue “ Desire ” having cited 
“ Extension ” and “ Tliought ’’ in evidence of a plnrality of substances, 
“ Reason ’’ replies that they coexist in only one: “ If yon call them 
Substances in regard to the Modes dependent on them, yon must no 
leas call them Modes in regard to the Substance an uAteh Aep defend.” 
“Just as willing, feeling conceivini^ lovin(b an different Modes of 
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here, ^erefore, a broach of conformity between the 
logical idations and the real Yet their complete 
identity is a fundamental principle of Spinoza’s philo* 
sophy: necessity in thought is but the ideal form of 
necessity in things; and “knowledge of an effect 
depends on knowledge of the cause, and involves it”* 
The source of this flaw in the philosophy is not far to 
^eek. • ^inoza’s logical construction never ceased to 
be dualistic, worked out from Thought and Matter, the 
two Cartesian "summa genera”^ both of which he at 
one time called indifferently “substances” or “attri¬ 
butes,” as primaries in conception. But his meta¬ 
physical genius was uneasy under a divided allegiance 
to two known and countless unknown heads of being, 
especially if they are no more separate than body and 
mind in man. Nature, in its absolute infinitude, con¬ 
tains them all; and their self-evidence and self-sub- 
sistence must be only so many aspects of its eternal 

*h«t yon call thinking Substance,"—*o, I conclude from your own 
exposition, are infinite extension and infinite thinking, together 
with other infinite Attributes (or, as you call them. Substances), 
noUiing else than Modes of the single, eternal, infinite, self-snbsist- 
ing essence. " Reason," being asked whether the relation of Sub* 
etance to Attribute is not rather that of Whole to Part than that 
of Cause to Effect, maintains that,—the cauMlity being imma- 
it is ftotA; jnst as tiie Understanding is the muss of its 
conosptions, whether they are regarded as depending on it or as con- 

stitating it 

* Bfh. L Axiom 4, efi IL tU. “The order and connection of ideas 
R the asne as the order and connection of things." 

* at Prittc. FhQ. Cart L Prop. riiL ; Cogit Metaph. II. e. L idt 

■din. 
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essenc& Though independent in idea, we must ’assign 
them a real unity: and this is best done by taking up 
the word Substance a step higher, and reserving it as 
their common receptacle,—^the Absolute subject of all 
their respective kinds of infinitude. The monism thus 
set up is a detached prefix suspended over the dual- 
istic deduction which commences at the next stage, and 
not articulated with it as a premiss. It is a. specula* 
tive denial of the yet admitted parallelism of thought 
and extension, and a suggestion that perhaps after all 
the lines lean a hair’s-breadth and meet at a point in 
the invisible fields. 

In treating of Spinola’s psychology I have shown 
(p. 136) how the doctrine of "Animal Spirits” pro¬ 
vided for some interaction of the human body and 
mind, and neutralised the alleged independent paral¬ 
lelism of the attributes.^ But, on surrendering this 
doctrine, he insisted unconditionally on the causal and 
logical continuity of each Attribute without any trans¬ 
verse passage from it to any other. The proposition— 
“ Neither can body determine mind to think, nor mind 

> In th« tTMtise De Deo, etc., the vety same chapter contains 
the statements, that no mode of thinking can prodnce bodily motion 
or nst; that effects in the sphere of thought, haring no extension, can 
be due only to thought; and also, that each of these attributes operates 
on the other; that the soul prodnces motion; that motion produces 
perception, IL e. xix., SnppL pp. 186, 187, 189. By the doctrine of 
the 18th and 17th chapten the action is restricted, in the last reaoit, 
to one direction,—from extension to thinking; understanding being 
reduced to a pMsi'ei^,—an external object’s t/ itm^ within 

tts. Snp]^ 181-176. 
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deteifliine body to motion or rest, or anything else, if 
anything tlmre is,”—does but apply to human nature 
a principle which he has already laid down in unlimited 
terms.^ Ali the attributes are without intercommuni¬ 
cation ; each producing its own infinity of modes, in 
order and connection keeping time with the others, but 
with no contact below the point of origin. 

This theory brings into the strongest light the in¬ 
consistency of Spinoza’s metaphysical monism with his 
logical'dualism. If the Attributes are separate deter¬ 
mining causes, having nothing in common with one 
another except their co-presence in all being, there 
is no proper Unity in the Siibstance to which they 
belong: for the mere housing of a number of agencies 
foreign to each other, does not constitute it; there 
cannot be a subject with only disparate predicates : 
the very hypothesis turns it from a unit into an 
aggregate. 

Kuno Fischer w6uld relieve the difficulty by 
identifying Substance with Causality, and Attributes 
with the several forces into which it divides. As 
Plato deduced all things from the " Idea of the Good,” 
opening out into an infinity of contained ideas, so did 
Spinoza evolve the world from “ Efficient Causation,” 
distributing itself into all the varieties of Force. And 
that in this way a plurality of eternal natures may 
belong to a single eternal essence, geometry enables os 
to understand: for the one infinite space contains all the 
boonded figures with their demonstrative relations of 

> EtluIlL iL.oCav.vL 
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quantity and form.^ Unfortunately, these an^ogies 
fail in precisely the vital point of the difficulty: they 
illustrate the ind^enderU attributes by interdependeni 
functions in nature or in thought. The types of force 
are interchangeable: the geometric properties are 
rationally concatenated and form a single science; and 
in both instances, the derivatives are particular ca^ 
of the originals,— Cause in the one. Space in the other. 

With a more trenchant hand Erdmann cuts away 
the incompatibility between Substance and Attributes 
by withdrawing the latter from Spinoza’s real world 
and reducing them to mere forms of conception in the 
human subject.® That ‘"Attribute is what intelligence 
perceives of Substance, as constituting its essence,” he 
takes as equivalent to “Attribute is what our mind 
sets up in order to constitute a way of conceiving 
Substance: ” so that it is all a subjective device and 
has no place in “ God or Substance ” at all. No pra;- 
Kantian reader could have put ‘such a construction on 
Spinoza’s language. With him, all that "Intellectvs 
perdpU ” is real; while that which is merely subjective 
and illusory lies in the field which Imaginalio con- 
teanplaiur. Nothing can be intellectually perceived in 
substance which is not there. Indeed th» attributes 
are so far firom being treated as figments of human 
thought^ that he makes them the contents and measure 
of real existence itself: “ the more reality or being an 

> OMcliieltte d. Benem Philoaophie, B. I. Th. iL cap. 14, {| 4, 6, 0. 

* Yenach einw friaaenacliaitlichen Dantellong d. Getchidita d. 
nvawa PMIoaophia, B. I. Abth. iL SO mqq., and VenBiaehte Aabiitxe: 
dl« Qrandbcgriffe d«a 8pinMiani<i% 145 mqf. 
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has the more attributes must be ascribed to it; ” 
aud “ the more attributes I ascribe to an entity, the 
more must I ascribe existence to it, ie. the more do I 
conceive it as it truly is in itself (sub ratioue veri ipsum 
concipio) •, 'whereas it would be the exact reveme, had 
I feigned a chimera.”* The realism of Spinoza there* 
fore obliges us to leave the Attributes their* seat “ extra 
' intellfictum,” manifesting the essence of Being so far 
as apprehensible by the understanding. How that 
essence can be one and self-identical, while its con¬ 
stituents are many, heterogeneous and unrelated, is a 
question which is hopeless of solution.® If they have 
nothing in common with ohe another, how can the 
essences which they express help being different? 
And if the essence is the same, how can they be aliens 
in nature ? 

The Attributes then are real, and are the under¬ 
stood essence of Substance. To help our conception 
of them, in conformity with Spinoza’s conditions, three 
equivalent phrases have been proposed. “They are 
co-ordinated Powers inherent in Substance.”® In this 

» Ep. 9. 

* Se» th* eonelorive criticisms of Kuno Fischer, Oesch. d, n. Phil., 
A L Th. iL e. 14, $| 1-S. Also, of Trendelenbnrg, Hist Ikitr. nir 
Phil., II. 21, 40-2, III. 866-7. Cf. the review of the controveny by 
Bnaolt, eft, Th. 11. ff 11, 12. And Cemerer, Die Lehre SpioouX 
pp. 9-12. 

* This interpretstioa has the ssnetion of Spinoss’s own trestiss Ds 
Dso, etc;, e.p. in II. e. six, SnppL p. 188; hot not of the Ethics, 
or of 9. It is adopted, as already shown, by Kano Fischer; as 
prevhmsly. 1^ Jacobi, Werfce, A IV. L 188*185, A ; Beilsgen, 114, 
IK; and snhseqnently, Osmertr, Dio Lehrs l^piiiosa’a ]^. 6, 8, 
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capacity theywould be varieties of a single genn6; and 
not be separated by the stipulated interspace of paral¬ 
lelism. If, to correct this, you isolate each, it expresses 
only a part of the essence, and fails to give the sub¬ 
stantive idea Again; “ they are different Definitions 
of the same Eeality, just as a curve may be defined 
geometrically by the mode of generating it, or algebrai¬ 
cally by its equation.”^ But here also the parallalism 
is lost: for in the course of deduction from either 
definition of the curve you are sure to come across the 
property named in the other; and only on this account 
is it that, take which you will, you have all that is 
essential. But your reasoning, once started on the 
rail of one attribute, can never change on to another. 
Lastly, Mr. Pollock’s suggestion ® that the attributes be 
regarded as “ aspects ” of one “ substance ” is free from 
these objections, and has the advantage of implying 
that what affects us differently may be contained in 
the same essence. But the word, besides Its too sub¬ 
jective character, does not clear the relation between 
the “many and the one.” The "aspect” of a thing is 
“how it looks.” Extension and Thought, i.e. Matter 
and Mind, are our two “ aspects ” of Substance; i.e. 
they are, to our understanding, two different looks of 
one existence. Is this true? Do we intellectually 
perceive them as two, qvA appearance, constituting a 
single reality? If so, its essence for us will want 
them IxAh: but Spinoza says that eocA suffices to 

1 Spinon htnawlf tUi oomment on h» own idea, in Hp. 9. 

* PoUoek’a S^oa, p. 164. 
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expftss it; in which case we have “infinite and 
eternal essences,” conforming to the definition of Sub¬ 
stance; and are landed in Spinoza’s own statement 
that to l^e intellect Attribute cannot be differenced 
&om Substance. The total difference of the two 
“aspects” (required by their parallelism) denies to 
them the common element indispensable for their uni¬ 
fication in reality. Is it said, they have at all events 
existence in common ? Yes, but not existence in the sense 
needed for securing the singleness asserted. When you 
affirm of Substance as one, that it has two “ aspects," 
you assign to the “aspects,” as phenomena, an exist¬ 
ence other than that which *you assign to substance: 
what suffices for the former does not suffice for the 
latter. But it is the phenomenal existence only which 
the “ aspects," as such, have in common; it is incom¬ 
petent, therefore, to constitute substantive unity. 
Besides, it is not enough for the “ aspects ” to have 
"existence” in common: "existence” (in order to 
satisfy the account of “ attribute ”) must have t/iem in 
common, i.e. there can be no existence with only one, 
—^no “ matter” without “mindfor the attributes (we 
are told) are to be credited to existence as stich; not 
to this existence as distinguished from that, but to 
indeterminate being,—“blosses Se)m,” Yet surely it 
is not of this vacuity that “aspect” or “attribute” 
expresses the essence; but of determinate being, viz. 
matter or mind. By no interpretation, therefore, can 
parallel attributes be brought to lapse in a single 
substratum. 
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In seeking for the suspected ultimate unit^ of 
“ Extension ” and “ Thought,” Spinoza perhaps looked 
in the mong place. He sought for it in the O^'ec^* 
that have these attributes. He should have turned 
rather to the Subject that knows them. The former,— 
shift the light upon them as you wUl,—can never be 
identified. In the latter,—the apprehending effo ,— 
there is a court, indisputably single, that has cognisance 
of both, and somehow neutralizes the interspace of their 
two worlds. Here it is that the question is most hope¬ 
fully raised, whether two things which thus stand re¬ 
lated to the same are not also intrinsically related to 
one another. Spinoza was not far from this when he 
still defined Attribute “ that wliich exists of itself and 
is conceived through itself.” For “through” Thought 
alone can anything be “ conceivedExtension cannot 
conceive extension; this second “ attribute ” must wait 
upon the first for its conceptual phase, and is therefore 
(according to the definition) no "attribute” at all; and 
there remains only the Thinking principle,—the " Ees 
cogitans,”—^to coalesce with substantia, as the fountain¬ 
head of things. From this side a strong current urged 
Spinoza towards Idealism, reducing the material world 
to a mode or phenomenon of thought But from bis 
early physiological- psychology an opposite tendency 
was still active in him, and persuaded him that “ the 
Mind is the idea of the JBody," its dependent reflection; 
so that the modes of Thought become, in their turn, 
only modes of Extension; and we are set down at 
the door of Materialism. He meant, neither of tiiese 
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bttb poised his philosophy in an unstable equi¬ 
librium, whence it inevitably verged, with every 
changing breath, to either side. We shall see here¬ 
after that he himself could not maintain the balance, 
but gave unawares an indefinite preponderance to the 
ideal side. 

A word must be said respecting the separate mean¬ 
ing «f each known Attribute. It may prevent misap¬ 
prehension, if we venture on the paradoxical assertion 
that “Extension” means Body, and “Thinking” does 
not mean Mind. The former is treated (as with 
Descartes), not as the prior requisite, but as the property 
of material things; as comntbn to them all, and there¬ 
fore adequately known; as constitutive of their nature 
qud material, and therefore expressive of their essence. 
It is not that matter is constituted, and room found for 
it in Extension already there, but that extension, os 
simply the essence of matter, carries everywhere some 
companion properties of matter. Tliis notion is ex¬ 
pressed in Spinoza’s denial of a vacuum. That to him 
the universe, through all its fields, was a plenum, de¬ 
noted that its extension belonged to something that 
was there. The notion is also expressed when he says 
that, though we can clearly conceive of empty space, yet, 
as it has no self-existing power, it is a created thing, 
having its origin in God. Not that space was ever absent 
from existence, or restricted to the finite samples of it 
of wbidi the world consists; for in God, as origin, it 
axists "mifMiUtr” i*. without any such imperfection 
(s^. dimtibUity) as we encounter in the effects. God 
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therefore “ has all the perfections of Matter in a superior 
way, BO as to do the work of matter.”^ The infinitude 
of space, which was self-evident to Spinoza, was thus 
tantamount to the infinitude of matter; and this, when 
divested of divisibility,.to the infinitude of God. Ex¬ 
tension is Substance on the corporeal side. 

Next, the Thinking attribute does not mean Mind. 
Spinoza no doubt borrows the conception from human 
experience, in which particular Mode it does mean self- 
conscious intelligence. But to qualify the conception 
to do duty as a cosmical principle, he has to divest it 
of all ideal character which is not present in everything, 
in water and slate as well As in men. Having assumed 
that like only could operate on like, and having sepa¬ 
rated the world as known from the world as extended, 
he could not allow that any idea could be given by a 
material thing. Whence, then, do we get our idea of 
water or of slate? It must come from something 
akin to it belonging to the object, something which 
represents it in the Thought-sphere, and makes it an 
intelligible. It is in virtue of its thus carrying an 
“idea” or “soul,” that every outward body speaks to 
our perception. The doctrine of parallelism is saved 
by this device, of animating all bodies with a spark 
from the other attribute.® But the “idea” or “soul” 

* Cogtt. Mctaph. I. iL 1 ("vicesmaterite snppUre potest”). 

• This doctrine, that " Omnia individna,qnainvi8diTersisgradibns, 
animata tamen sunt” (Eth. II. ziii SchoLX which appeanalso in the 
treatise De Deo, etc. (II. zxil SnppL p. 207), is somewhat simi¬ 
larly presented by Giordano Bmno, and characterised as "something 
very new." “Do yon mean that not only the form of the nniveiae. 
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he ]^t8 into the water or the slate simply to fit it 
for leing known, not to qualify it for knowing. It is 
not a conscious thinking subject; it is a mere citject 
of thought, and has no other title to a place within 
the attribute “ Cogitaiio” By a descending analysis, 
Spinoza resolves the thinker into a set of <AoMyA<-pheno- 
mena, and thought into a self-reflection of the think- 
(Me;*KD.A only in this lowest form can the fundamental 
attribute assert its universality, as distinct from its 
particular modes. The ideal principle in nature which 
makes it “res cogitam" is only the potentialUy of 
thought, undeveloped into consciousness till it emei^es 
into partnership with the hbman or some analogous 
organism, and gathers itself into separate individual 
foci In its Absolute essence, it is not mind, but 
“ mind-«<Mjff" or mind-/<wce, the dormant base of intelli¬ 
gence to be. In this sense and no other it is predicated 
of God as infinite. In this sense it is said that “ there 
is in Nature only a single ‘ res cogitans,’ expresse*! in 
an infinity of ideas, corresponding to the infinity of 

but aim the forms of all thing* in it, aropHycliical t” "Yes.” “Then 
all things are animate?’’ “Yea.” It is further affirmotl that thia 
ideal principle animates “all things in different gradations.” Dela 
Causa, principio et uno, German translation by Adolf Laason, pp. 57, 
91. The resemblance, though striking, is superficial Bruno “sni- 
mates” things, to get them into adum: Spinoza, to fetch them into 
the sphere of inltlligetue. Ail the evidence of inlluence from Bruno 
to Bpinoza seems to me of the same illusory kind, fiuflicient allow, 
ance is not made for the considerable currency of pantheistic exprea. 
■ion inherited from previous 'centuries, and available for living 
writers of Spinoza's time without special dependence ou individual 
predecessors. 
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thingsand that “there can he nothing in natr&e of 
which there is not, in the soul of that same ihmg, an 
idea.”® But in the specific sense of conscious intellect, 
Spinoza expressly restricts the predicate to finite and 
originated beings. “ I think I have proved clearly 
enough that irUelUdus, though infinite, belongs to 
Natura naturata, not to Natura «a<Mranshuman 
attributes, will, intellect, attention, hearing, etc.,<il do 
not assign to God.”® 

The doctrine, then, of Substance and Attributes, 
relatively to us, amounts to this: that the base of the 
universe, being one, necessarily throws oif its pheno¬ 
mena in the concurrent but independent order of twa 
functions, thought-producing and thing-producing, 
emerging into conscious unity in the human Ega The 
unity at both ends, and the parallelism all along, of the 
two independent factors, remain mysteries unresolved. 

> Treatise De Doo, etc., II. xx. SuppL p. 199. 

• De Deo, etc., II. xxii. SuppL p. 207 j where, however, the text 
needs the correction snpp^ by Professor Schaarschmidt’s translation 
from the better MS. Eurzgefasste Abhandlung von Gott, etc., p. 97. 

* Epp. 9,54. Of. Eth. I. xxxL, containing the proof to which he 
refers. It is surprising that a writer so well versed in the Ethics as 
Dr. Kalisdi should, in spite of this and similar passages, translate 
the word '* Cogitatio” by '* JUfleaion,'’—t term surely involving the 
form of intdligence which Spinosa restricts to natura Kofiinita. Path 
and Goal, p. -878. That Spinoza’s involution in one conception of 
Thinker, Thought, and Thinkable, was deliberate is evident &om his 
statement that some Jewish writers had a haxy apprehension of the 
troth that God, God's Undetatandini^ and the things nndentood 
thereby, ate one and the eame, Eth. IL vii SohoL 
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III. Modes. 

In the definition of "Mode,” quoted at the beginning 
of the preceding section, a trace is still retained that its 
original correlate 'was Substance, and that it belonged 
to a twofold, not a threefold, graduation of things, viz. 
of those ^^hich are in se and those which are fn alio. 
In using if Spinoza always had in view the varieties of 
Extension and Thought; but at first he treated exten¬ 
sion and thought as Substances, and when they became 
Attributes, they did not form au intermediary term by 
being either a kind of substance or other than substance; 
^t were only the constitution*ot substance,—its essen¬ 
tial contents as explicitly known,— i.e. its very self; 
so that it might still be said that “ there is nothing but 
substance and modes and yet that the modes are 
modes of AttrUmte. This transference of the word to 
Attribute as its correlate is the only new feature in 
Spinoza’s use of it. In Descartes and ^Talebranche it 
was “ Mani^re d’Stre.'’ In JJnino, “Jllodi ” are tlie rela¬ 
tions and forms into which the same infinite substance 
phenomenally defines itself, whether as dilferent func¬ 
tions or as individual things.* In Scotus Erigena, to 
whom apparently the phrase is due, it lias the fonn 
” Modtis essendi.”^ And even in Locke the same 
Msociation clings to it, in his psychological division 
of ideas into those of substances, modes, and relations. 

* Eth. L xxriii. Pnet«r nibcUntuuii et modoti nil dstor. 

* Dell* cania, principlo et nso, Lanon, p. 127. 

* See Eucken, Geechichte d. pbilos. Tenoinologie, im UmriM^ p. 83. 

O 
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Spinoza induded under the term precisely irkit it 
already covered,—^all finite properties and objects, con* 
sidered as determined out of an infinite ground: only, 
by relating it immediately to attribute, he disposed its 
contents into two series which, exeept in their com¬ 
munity of leing, are throughout heterogeneous, distinct, 
and parallel All ideas are modes of Thinking, tg. 
concepts, volitions, emotions; all physical phenomena,* 
figures, weights, motion, of Extension; all concrete things, 
of both (diversis gradibus). It is theircharacter, 
%£. their being bounded by another of the same kind, 
that makes them modes; what they have is affirmed to 
them by one of the two 'infinite attributes: what they 
have no^ is a negation of the same, so that to defiru 
them, i.e. to mark them off from all else, is to put upon 
them a limit or exclusion:—“omnis determinatio est 
negatio.” It is mcumbunt on a " Geometrical Method ” 
to show how this descent from the infinite to the finite 
—this partial privation of being-stakes place. 

If we ask the question, why Modes should arise at 
all and introduce defect within the perfect existence 
of the Absolute,—whether, as Schdling says, "the 
Absolute is ennuyd with its perfection”?—Spinoza 
answers with a constant phrase:—^It is "by the tueet- 
gUy of the divine nature.”^ That is, the divine nature 
caimot help il comprising in its essence an immanent 
causality, rendering explicit its own implicit contenta 
The proof offered in support of this statement is, that 
from the definition of a thing the understanding infers 
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aeveitl properties which follow from it in realitjr, and 
are more numerous in proportion as the essence defined 
has a greater range of reality; so that, where the range 
is infinites; so will be the sequences. The fallacy 
involved in this account of causation (the only one 
Spinoza gives) has been already pointed out (p. 116). 
It mistakes logical cogency for dynamic necessity, or, 
what amounts to the same, assumes that, in virtue of 
parallelism, the one is the exponent of the other, and 
that in the dialectic of thought we may read the genesis 
of things. Proceeding, however, on this assumption, he 
first introduces us to a class of 

1. Eternal Modes. 

In the category “ Modus,” set up as a receptacle for 
finite things, how, it is natural to ask, can there be 
anything “eternal”? The simplest answer—true to 
Spinoza though not directly given by lym—is found 
by distinguishing between the essence and the existence 
of particular things; their finiteness attaching to the 
latter, without prejudice to an eternal character in* 
herent in the former. But, for the origin of this class, 
we must retreat to an earlier stage of deduction. 
From each Attribute,—for us extension and thought,— 
follow certain properties, or dependent possibilities, not 
explicitly named in its definition: and since whatever 
cea be, also is, these ate real modifications of the 
attribute, elicited fiom its essence, and sharing its 
DMessaiy, is, eternal, character. Urns, Extension is 
the conditaon of Motion and Seel: and Thinking of 
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InUtligmee: and these, taken not in sample, but iif tbdr 
universal nature, are first>hand or “immediate Eternal 
Modifications” of the Attributes which rcspectively give 
them. 

But these again have a fruitful essence, yielding 
ulterior varieties, sub-deducibles from properties already 
deduced from the definition. Of such second-hand or 
“mediate Eternal Modifications" Spinoza gives but* 
one obscure example, viz. “the face of the total 
universe, which, though varied in modes infinite, yet 
remains always the same.”^ To interpret this secondary 
“eternal,” we must look at its primary, which is un¬ 
doubtedly the previously-mentioned “motion and rest” 
Bespecting this immediate Mode there are two positions 
of Spinoza’s which, taken together, throw some light 
upon his meaning. The total quantity of Motion in 
the universe is constant® No changes in the size, 
velocities, or direction of moving particles of an in¬ 
dividual body will affect its nature and form, so long 
as they retain the same ratios of motion and rest 
And similarly, if the individual body be itself but a 
constituent in a vaster integer, its interactions with the 
other components will, under the same proviso, leave 
the system undisturbed: so that the rule, in its ultimate 
extension, secures the self-identity of Nature, though 
* Ep. 64. 

* A Cartesian principle, Principia PhiL, § 86, P. II., expounded by 
Spincoa, Prin. PhiL Cart, IL xiiL, and approved by him, as appears 
by Ep. 88: for the one (Artesian lav which he diaapprovee is dif¬ 
fluent, Prin. PhiL Cart, II. xxx. See a similar a^licatiott vS Galileo's 
law by Comta^ PhiL Poe., vL p. 786. 
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it but the sum-total of universal change.^ It is 
this idea of uon-interfering partial forces carried by a 
whole which perseveres in its own law, that exemplifies 
for Spinosa the mediaie eternal modes. It is "mediate,” 
because a corollary from his doctrine of “ Motion and 
Best,” which itself flows immediately from the attribute 
of Extension. The formula "proportion of motion and 
* reat”J)ecame with Spinoza an equivalent for stdbUity, 
in the human body,^ in the State, and in the universe. 
We should not perhaps misinterpret the meaning of 
his example, if we called it the “universal equilibrium;” 
—^the ultimate equation of the cosmos, retaining its 
validity through all the changing values of its particular 
elements. 

Spinoza does not follow out the Thinking attribute 
into the mediate stage of Eternal Mode* and at the 
immediate we are already arrested by the enigmatical 
phrase, " Absolutely infinite Intelligence." We are 
prepared for his treating the essence thus described 
as a Mode: for we have seen that " Thinking,” as 
Attribute, is something short of Mind, being its uncon¬ 
scious prior condition; from wliich “Intellectus” is 
distinguished by being a process of Thought by ideas, 
or self-conscious apprehension. However much we 
may share Van Vries’s diflSculty,* of conceiving what 
Thought can be without ideas, we must, as interpreters, 
accept tlie fact that this is what Spinoza finds in the 

* Etii. U. 4>7, SchoL * Eth. IT. xxxts. 

* Bp. e, aiBoat important letter for tiie ondentaading of OofUaUt 
w an Mttnmto of nbetaaoe, in ita diettaetion /ntaUMtaa 
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Katara naturans; while intellectm he expressly Emits 
tv Natura naturata, and denies to God.^ But how 
then, consistently with these limits, can it be described 
as “absolutely infinite”? The Thinking Attribute 
itself is not “ absolutely'’ infinite, but only in^te “in 
suo yenere:” and Intellectus is not coextensive with 
it, but merely one of its modes. Spinoza does not 
enable us to relieve his language of contradictiow: but 
how he came to fall into it may perhaps be explained. 

First, although from God, as absolute Substance, 
he withholds the predicate intellectus, yet he affirms it 
of him as coincident with the endless concatenation of 
rational thoughts that cohstitutes x>ur minds and makes 
up their whole series. “ Our mind, so far as it under¬ 
stands, is an eternal mode of thinking, determined by 
another eternal mode of thinking, find this by another, 
and so on in infinitum ; so that all together constitute 
God’s eternal and infinite understanding”^ (intellectum). 

I 

It is evident that the intellect here assigned to God is 
not tliat of a Subject other than human, but is simply 
the total human mind itself, as an illimitable sum and 
series of connected thoughts. It lies therefore entirely 
within the Nature naturata, and means nothing at 
variance with the refusal of the term to the Nature 
naturans. It is affirmed of God as identified with the 
former; denied of Him, regarded as the latter. Still, 

Eth. I. xxxi. 

* Eth. y. xL SchoL, comp. Eth. IL xL Cor. In the treotlM Do 
Hwh ote., ILxxiv. SnppL 818, Spinoxa expicHly "that soother 
thoog^ta we to he aaciibed to Qod than his cnatnie^ thon^to." 
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this ftode^ though coveting the whole ground of aetml 
intdligenoe (intellectus actu), through unbeginning and 
unending aeries, cannot be called “ absolutely infimte,” 
so long as the greater part of the “Thinking Attribute” 
(fy. in wt^r and slate) is left out of it The epithet 
is not justified, unless we can yet widen the range. 

Secondly, such enlargement may be gained, by 
taking* the scale of the Mode, not, as in the passage 
just cited, from actmlised understanding, but, as in 
other passages, &om possible understanding, i.e. from 
understanding that vmild if all that is intelligible 
were understood, and the Thinking Attribute resolved 
itself exhaustively into self-cSnscious reason. When 
the measure is thus changed from the census of knowing 
subjects to that of knowable objects, an "inteUectus" 
competent to cover,it becomes truly “infinitus:” and 
when Spinoza wants an equivalent for “the infinity of 
things that in an infinity of ways must follow fiom 
the necessity of the l^ivine nature," he can find no 
truer than,—“ that is, all that can fall under an iifhnite 
intellect.”* The intellect which he here posits is not 
to be taken as if assigned to God. Had he intended 
this, he would not have said “ all that can fall ” (as if 
there were an alternative, of not falling), but cate^ri- 
oally “aU that falls." It is a hjfpothktical under* 
standing ideally set up as a tribunal before which the 
things of which he speaks ore supposed to appear as 
objects. As a modem disciple would say: the mind- 

* IdL L xfL, cL Cor. 1. Donrnomidiimrranii^qiiaMbiattlltetm 
t s i ii Biiin oodoro poMRUit, tow whmoib offlciartoiii. 
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stuff of the tUuirerse is infinite; conceive it all &med 
mto the lesulting inode is ” intellectus infinitos.” 

Yet 

!piiMly, we have still to cross the line from a 
particular genus of infinitude (belonging to a single 
Attribute) to the “ ahsolviely infinite.” Spinoza can 
help us over it, though not without dropping a favourite 
principle on the way. Of all that exists, he tells us, 
there is an idea. The idea of our body has its object 
in the field of extension; but is itself an existence in 
the field of thinking, and in its turn has its idea in 
the same field. This second, fact is subject to the 
same rule, and yields a third, arid so on in infinitum. 
One extended thing is thus answered by an infinitude 
of ideas. As the same holds good of every mode, not 
only of extension, but of all the unknown attributes of 
Substance, it follows that the contents of the thinking 
Skl^bute exceed those of all the rest by an infinity of in- 
finiti||»,; so J;hat it absorbs and appropriates the claim 
of Suijstanceiitp^f to be called “Absolutely infinite.” 
But, in doing this, it emerges from parallelism with the 
other attributes into supremacy. At this cost alone 
can we clear and vindicate the language of Spinoza. 

Were we now to fill up by conjecture the lacuna 
in Spi|oza’s list of examples, we might perhaps appsnd, 
to this immediate eternal mode, as its mediated term, 
the constant form of reasoned thought or Necessary 
Logical laws. As, in the Extended sphere, through 
endless variations among its motoiy contents, one 
“facies totius univetsi” still persists; so, in the Think* 
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ing ^heie, whatever the distribution and composition 
of its intellectual contents, one system of relations 
pervades the universe of knowledge, and through the 
perennial conflict and concurrence of mind secures an 
ideal equilibrium. 

Spinoza’s deduction from the Absolute nature of 
the two attributes stops at the second stage: or rather 
his "^mediate eternal mode,” exemplified at the first 
step from the “immediate,” is left to cover, without 
any named instance, an indefinite scries of ulterior 
derivatives. One mark, however, ho gives us by 
which they may be recognised, anonymous though 
they are. 'Wliatevet follows from a mediate eternal 
mode has itself necessary and infinite existence; and 
conversely, every mode which has necessary and in¬ 
finite existence, must necessarily follow, immediately 
or mediately, from the absolute nature of some attri¬ 
bute.^ Now there is an immense class of modeSi— 
viz. the Essences of things,—to whiefib Spinoza^hdbit- 
ually ascribes “ necessary ” and " ctl%Qid ” exigence: 
and though the word “ infinite" is rarely added, this is 
not because he deemed it an inapplicable predicate, 

5 but because it needed a prior sjiecial theory to render 
this particular application of it intelligible. That 
. Bppnoza attributed reality to the essences of things has 
been already shown (p. Ill seqq) : and in his account 
of Definition, he expressly affirms that reality to be 
“ eternal”* This principle he himself directly applies 
to things dependent and short-lived. For instance, he 

* Ep.e. 


> Etlu L udLstliL 
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]a 3 r 8 down the curious role that an object caused' ^eis 
from its cause precisely in what the cause confers upon 
it; e.g. a son derives from his parents his existence which 
is distinct from theirs, but not his essence which is the 
same as theirs,^ and is an eternal mode, extra itUelledum. 
The human being has no advantage in this respect 
over other transitory objects; the description of the 
whole class is that "their existence is not m-etema 
veritas as their essence is; in perfect agreement with 
his earlier definition of “Essence” as “the mode in 
which created things are comprehended in attributes 
of God,”® Here, then, is the mark of necessary descent 
from the immediate eternal modes; and we are 
thrown into the midst of the unnamed residue of 
mediate eternals. Having arrived at the goal of 
“particular things” we can look back and survey the 
course of necessity along any sample-radius of derivation, 
e.g. from Substance, through Extension, Motion, Statical 
and Dynamicaf law, under variation in Solids, Liquids, 
Gases, and so on with fresh differentiations down to 
the most specific results. Each step in this process 
we are to conceive as rigorously "geometrical,” leading 
to its consequent as certainly as, in the case of four 
proportional lines, the equality of the rectangles under 
|jie extremes and means follows from the property of 
reciprowl proportion in the sides of parallelograms. 

^ Sth. L zvii Sehol. 

* D« InteU. Emead., Y. YL and Lt&d, L 22. 

* Cogit MtUpb. L 0 . U. For ftirtlier proof that Spinoia held the 
doetriaa of hia time, aa to the eternal character of emeiioea, see 
Cametei'a well-naaoned section. III. iL 2, c£ ATenaiina^ p. 41. 
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Ib^e we, then, really alighted upon the essence of 
concrete things by deduction from absolute Substance ? 
Have we made good the step from the infinite to the 
finite? Was not that passage stopped by the rule 
that from the infinite only an infinite can follow? 
Have we leapt or have we slipped that bar ? To this 
difBculty Spinoza has an answer ready, to which we 
must BOW turn. It says: the essences of finite things 
are not finite, but still infinite: it is the existence of the 
things that is finite: and how two such incommen¬ 
surable factors can constitute one individual is to be 
learned from the doctrine of 

2. Finite Modes. 

Since finite things cannot bo deduced from in¬ 
finite, they remain as far from us as ever, prolong as 
we may the chain which links essence to essence. 
No essence which \jre may define gives us more 
than the inner nature of a thing,—;it8 connotation 
without denotation: it is silent of its outer history, 
its frequency, its dates, its place. These are not 
determined by its essence any more than the definition 
of humanity furnishes the census of mankind. Any¬ 
thing freely given up to its own essence would be 
eternal^ Limitation can be put upon it only by somrf^ 
other thing of the Ntme kind, t.e. similarly limited 
within the same attribute: for, if the two are hetero- 

* Etli. IIL ir., IV. ir., Dem. “Could • nun be exempt from tU 
*lwitgee bat locb ee were intelligible from bit own netnre alone it 
voold follow that he eonld not periah, but mnet alwaj^ exiat.” 
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geneous, as thought and extension, they will not d&turb 
each other’s infinity. There cannot, therefor^ he a 
finite thing till there is another that is homogeneous to 
determine it; which other is again subject to the same 
rule, and so on in infinitum; each term of the series 
being external to the rest. In Spinoza’s own words; 
“No single thing, i.e. having a finite and determinate 
existence, can exist and be determined to act,•unless 
determined thereto by some other cause, also having a 
finite and determinate existence; which again cannot 
exist and act, unless determined thereto by some other 
finite and determinate cause, etc., in infinitum.” ^ 

This proposition, negative in its expression, is 
natively proved; by appeal to the impossibility of 
eliciting finite and determinate existence from the 
absolute nature of any attribute. The attribute must 
therefore be got out of the absolute into the modal 
form, and with a . proviso that the mode shall not be of 
the infinite and eternal kind, before it is qualified to 
produce the finite thing. 

What is this but to confess that the necessary 
causality hitherto so elaborately worked out is un¬ 
availing to produce a single finite thing; and that, to 
account for the existence of such thing we must take 

granted the existence already of another? If finite 
musi^te there ere finite can arise, how comes it there 
where^^ls from Substance and Substance is infinite? 
The sudden step into finiteness is whoUy unexplained, 
'—nay, is made under conditmns which have been 

> Btli. LxxviiL 
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proved to exclude it* Hitherto we hove 
be^ ^taQght to identify causality witli necessary 
sequence from the attributes of Qod,—a process at 
once logical and real, whereby the implicit contents 
of the supreme essence become explicit And it is 
difficult to resist the conviction that Spinoza intended 
to work his problem through with this single type of 
causation; and that he never fully realized how little 
hom<^eneous with it is that by which he replaces it: for 
he tries to unify them, like the parallel attributes, by 
covering them both with the name of God. But that 
he has to invoke quite another kind of causality, in 
dealing not with the deduction of essences, but with 
the genesis of things, is at times evident to himself as 
well as to his readers. He distinctly states, in a letter 
to Huyghens, that if anything exists in definite number, 
—say, 20 men,—(and the same applies to any other 
limit than numerical), there must be, over aiul aJhove its 
defined nature or esseme, a cause of that iSumber,—there¬ 
fore an external cause? ■ Vested in finite things, therefore, 
there is a causality, in virtue of their fiuiteness, other than 
the “ geometrical ” cogency inherent in their essence 
a dynamic efficiency which determines their sequence, 
unbeginning and unending, in ways extraneous to the 
laws of thought. Token as a whole, this new type^pf 
necessity, with its " regressus in infinitum," bewijlP the 
“ order of nature,” the “ causal nexus,” which^on oi 
less acta against the essence of each thing, and hindwc 
its adequate realization. 

imtaEth. LxsL.zzitt. 


■EpwSi. 
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The qualification of finiteness for exercising this 
novel causality is the more mysterious, because, in 
Spinoza’s view, finiteness is nothing positive, but only 
a partial negation of existence,—a denial to a thing of 
more than a defective expression of its essence. That 
the essence, so far as it succeeds in expressing itself, 
should yield results, is intelligible: but that, in failing 
to do so, it should become a power and call up con¬ 
crete things which its free essence could not cause, is 
unaccountable. 

It was inevitable that Spinoza, on arriving with 
his deduction at the confines of the phenomenal world 
and trying to push it aCross, should feel the conse¬ 
quences of identifying the relation of Substance and 
Attribute with that of Cause and Effect.^ So long as 
he was dealing only with the large conceptions from 
which he started, and turning them inside out to see 
what coherent i^ieb could be woven from them, it was 
easy for one to whom vei-iias meant indistinguishably 
“ truth ” and “ reality f to take the necessity of thought 
as a dmcovery of the order of being, and to forget that 
the firmest chain of reasoning will drag up nothing 
out of night. But when he came to things distributed 
in space and successive in time, to birth and death, to 
large and small, to changes slow and swift, deduction 
from the infinite was brought to a stand, and the 
most capacious essences were struck with sterility. 
Ha had nothing but reasons; and he wanted causes. 
He was overdone with an “infinity” of logical possi- 

* Sm aliove, pp. 116,185. 
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bilitiss; but could convert none of them, into physical 
power. Ho had dealt thus far with the Xo>yo«, or 
ground of things; and now it refused to serve as the 
atria of their phenomenal existence. To force his 
way through this difficulty some little violence was 
indispensable. He will not revoke the word “ cause ” 
from his “infinite modes,” though it fails to carry 
them npy further: he hopes to find some “ Potentia ’’ 
hereafter, by still leaving it wrapped up in “ Essence." 
But he brings upon the stage, under tlie same name, 
a dramcUia persona that we have not seen before, and 
that is entrusted henceforth with half the remaining 
action of the piece. ' 

It follows from this doctrine that in each particular 
thing two causalities coexist; its essence, which is 
infinite and eternal; and its finite presence, wliich is 
due to a prior and to which a posterior will be due in 
endless series. And as it is with eao^ so is it with 
alL The total cosmos' has the same factors; infinite 
attributes, immanent eternally, and forming its con* 
stitutive ground; and a tissue of causal connection, 
determinmg the perpetual march of phenomena and 
birth of things. Though driven to admit the latter, 
Spinoza insists on the importance of concentrating 
attentiion on the former, thp system “rerum fixarum 
ffitemarumque.” The other series eludes human 
oognixance by its complexity, and being independent 
of the essences of things yields no eternal truth.* 
^odeed it is only at last, in the Ethica, that he admits 

* D« IntdL Emend., Y. TL and Land, I. 8S. 
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paiticulat the honours of Causality at all 

These, as long |8 it was possible, he reserved exclusively 
for the favoured “essences:” and he put off the 
pretensions of finite individuals by drawing a distinc¬ 
tion between “cause” and “condition” and relegating 
theni to the latter. Thus, he says: 

“ Altho'igb an object needs for its existence a particular 
modd oW ai^ above tbe Attributes of Ood, yet tbis«does not' 
preclude him from being its immediate producer. For, among 
the requisites of an object’s existence, some are indispensable as 
its producers, others as rendering its production possible. For 
instance: I want to have light in a certain room: I light a 
candle, which of itself does the business: or, I throw open the 
window-shutter; which, without itself giving light, yet enables 
the light to enter the room.”^ '„*■ 

A- 

Accordingly, he reckon^ sole producers, Motion 
in the extended sphere, and Understanding in the 
thinking sphere: these are the “ intima essentia rerum,” 
fixed and eten&l; “and from the laws written, as it 
were, on their infallible record, all individual things 
arise and are disposed, with dependence on them so 
close and essential that without them they can neither 
be nor be conceived.” * The condiiions, on the other 
hand, are found in the varying distribution of rest and 
motion in the extended sphere, and in the thinking 
sphere the transient occun^nce of particular ideas.” 

* De Deo, etc., I. i!., Dial. 2, SuppL 49. 

* De IntelL Emend., Y. YL and Land, I. SS. Comp. De Deo, etc., 

I. ix., SnppL 81. X 

■ De Dm, etc., 11, PnSl^ot., SnppL 89. Sm also Sigwart, 
Pl>. SO, 61. 
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even mth the help of tiiiis IbtinotioQ, to 
problem through by Immanent causality 
did at last (£th. I. xxviil) set beside it 
*anofl»ei!" and " external" cause,—the concatenation of 
friitA things: with imperfect consciousness, however, 
of its being “another;" and therefore not, as w| shall 
see^ without frequent relapse into modes 9f rising 
• based on tlie earlier assumption. Meanwhile, wf nave 
to i^ard it as fundamental with him that, in each 
finite thing an eternal mode is imited, as its affirmative 
essence, with a partial negation of that essence by an 
outward order of nature ^dering its fuU expression. 
It is the former that, tl^u^h the whole scene of 
things supplies the divind^immanence; the latter, the 
phenomenal world perv|ded by it The possibility, 
for the human mind, of emerging from the latter to 
the former, by the essence clearing itself of outer 
hindrance and asserting its eternal natpre, lies at the 
base of Spinoza’s logical and ethical theory; both of 
which are summed up in the self-liberation of the 
mind’s essence. But how to unite and reconcile, in 
paiticolar things, the infinite and the finite causes; 
whi^ business the latter, as mete negations, have in 
Urn nature of God; how a finite thing, producing a 
finite, can secure it an eternal essence not springing 
frmn tile finite,—these are questions to which we search 
in vain for a reply. 
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IV. The Privations of the Finite. 

If the essence of any single thing could have its 
way, it would simply affirm itself and be. But, instead 
of having the field to itself, it is only part of a course 
of nature indefinitely greater than itself, and full of 
other essences similarly affirming themselves. It thus 
encounters changes ah extra which restrict «ts self* 
expression, and with its agency mingle the experience 
of a patient. Every passive affection, due not to the 
inner nature itself, but to the influence of outward 
things, constitutes one «f the marks of finite tilings; 
more emphatic and conspicuous* in proportion as the 
essence is less a match for the scene of things on 
which it appears.^ 

Besides this liability to be acted on, each finite 
thing is under the possibility of not existing at all. 
Of its two component causalities, its essence determines 
its nature and the attribute to which it belongs; but 
its place among things, i,e. its antecedents and con¬ 
comitants in the order of the world, must determine 
whether or not it can put in its appearance among 
phenomena. Hence its existence is contingent, i.e. not 
involved in its essence, but dependent on* external 
conditions which may necessitate it, or exclude it^ 
The conUngenoy, however, is merely relative to our 
apprehension. In themselves the external conditions 
are perfectly definit^paly by us incalculable, and no 

1 EUi. hi. Def. 2. ilL Scbol.; IV. U. ir. 

* Etk IVt D«C S; IL Ax. 1, xxxL C»r. 
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less certainly determine the sequel than would the 
essence itsel£ But since we cannot read the causal 
nexus, as we can the "geometric ergo,” we mark our 
suspense by calling the thing “contingent;"^ under 
two varieties, viz. “possible" when among the ill-seen 
group of requisites our eye picks out some that are 
intrinsically competent to the effect; and “probable," 
when these appear to be preponderant; both lying 
between the extremes, viz. necessary, where the condi¬ 
tions are wholly affirmative; and impossible, where they 
are wholly negative * 

This contingency in an individual thing attests 
that its essence is not competent to assure its existence 
in presence of the order of nature. That as yet it has 
no existence, and in the future only problematical, 
shows how much being is negatived in it, and that 
whatever it may have rises out of non-being, m. has a 
beginning in time. Qnce in the light, its essence, 
which did not bring it thither, would never take it 
away,* being infinite and canying in it no term.* But 
the same outward causality that detained it from exist¬ 
ence, will expel it thence, and give it an ending in 
time.* This enclosure within a certain duration is the 
prominent element in the meaning of the word “finite," 
and, when opposed to the "eternal” character assigned 
to the essence of the same thing, interprets Spinoza’s 
doctrine that all defect is finiteness, and all finiteness 
absence of being. Where the urt^pite is positive, the 
finite most be negative, 

* EUi. I. sniiL aad SdioL 1. • Etk IV. sU. 

* Bth. ni. Ir. « Kth. III. tL * Bill. II. xsz. 
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V. IiromDUAL Beings. 

With the appearance of the second type of Cau»> 
ality and its "external order of nature,” the movement 
of Spinoza’s philosophy changes its direction. Hitherto 
it has descended from the one to the many, from Unity 
of Substance to infinity of Attributes, each l^reaking** 
into an infinity of Modes. It has professed to do so 
by rigorous deduction, though it is plainly impossible 
to infer the species from the genus alone, and no 
principle of differentiation has been supplied to com¬ 
plete the conditions. Further advance upon this line 
is now arrested. The modes under each head invite 
no ulterior subdivision; on the contrary, at the bidding 
of the new causality those under different heads begin 
to unite and constitute together each single thing. If 
there be unity in an individual, it is the inverse of the 
iinity of substance, and arises at the terminus of its 
differentiation. Not only must the two Attributes 
concur to set up any single thing, but numerous modes 
of each must centre in it to constitute its qualities and 
their idea; its size, its form, the motion of its parts, 
are so many varieties of extension, as their percepti¬ 
bility is of thinking. It is therefore a manifold; and 
its individuality, whatever it may mean, does not 
denote Hn^ieUy. Approaching it from the empirical 
end, Spinoza studisi it first in the human being, and 
then in external objects. 
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1. Man, 

Spinoza brought into his speculations on human 
nature two preconceptions which, though masked by 
his later metaphysics, never really lost their influence. 
The body takes the lead of the mind as its given con* 
dition. And, of the mental states, the cognitive take 
Uie lead; as prior conditions of the afiectionaL These 
assumptions appear in the positions that “the idea 
which constitutes the human mind is the idea of the 
human body, i.e. a certain actually existing mode of 
extension and nothing else and that from this idea, 
or “ objective essence of the body,” which is the " first 
immediate modification of thinking, all other modifi¬ 
cations, as Love, Desire, Pleasure, etc., have their 
origin, so that without this antecedent they could 
never be.”’ Whatever doubt might be raised about 
the meaning of the word “ idea ” in this early essay is 
removed from his finaf doctrine by its definition as " a 
Concept of the mind, which the mind forms as a res 
eogitana;” with the comment “I say Concept rather 
than Percept, because the latter term seems to imply 
passive affection by the object; while the former seems 
to express the mind's action.”* The former of these 
preconceptions appears early in still stronger forms, as 
when he undertakes to explain “ how the soul hat its 
origin from the body, and how its changes depend on the 

* Etb. IL xiiL 

* Da ale., Appand. IL, Da OMsta bam., ftipid. ttS, 

* Stb. IL DaC S. 
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lody alone.”^ In the doctrine of parallelism he %eems 
to abolish this order of dependence, and to substitute 
concomitance of the ideal with the bodily states for 
sequence on them. But if, as he says, “the idea 
which constitutes the human mind ” has the body for 
Us object, it is still conditional on the body being there; 
the relation between the “formal essence” and the 
“objective” can be read only one way, viz. fg>m the 
“ formal ” to the “ objective,” and not vice versd. The 
body may be nominally deprived of its causality, but 
is certainly not removed from its leading position as 
supplying the “idea” with its contents. The second 
preconception, similarly *'adopted from the empirical 
psychology of his time. 'Spinoza deliberately retained, 
resolving all emotion and action into inadequate or 
adequate ideas; desire, e.g., into the idea of a pleasure, 
and will into “ intellectus.” How, then, with these 
data in their latest form, does he interpret the unity of 
an individual man ? ' 

We have seen (p. 139) that the "Idea corporis” 
which constitutes the mind “is not simple but com¬ 
posed of very many ideas,”* successively contributed 
by experience of the bodily affections.* As the modem 
psychologist would say, “We know only as we feel, and 
we feel only our bodily changes.” The growth of this 
idea Spinoza does not trace in detail: each movement 
within the body or of the body is assumed to be attended 
by its “idea,” and the aggr^te of these gives “the 

> De Deo, etc.. Append. IL, De mate ham., Snppl. 241. 

• Etk. IL XT. • Eth. II. xix. 
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mind.* The body, therefore, is no single " object" of 
tho^b^.and the mind is no single thinking subject: 
each is a complex of many phenomena,—the one of 
movements, the other of ideas. And these two plur¬ 
alities are kept apart by the fact that each idea, while 
itself in the sphere of thinking, has its object in the 
sphere of extension, between which there is no com¬ 
munication. These are not promising conditions for a 
principle of individuality. 

Perhaps they will assume a more favourable aspect 
at the next step, which brings us to self-consciousness. 
The moment the idea of the body becomes a fact, that 
fact has its own idea, and to*our knowledge, hitherto 
limited to a phenomenon in the held of extension, is 
now added a phenomenon in the held of thinking; 
besides knowing, we know that wo know. This further 
knowledge is a new fact, of which also an idea is 
formed ; and so on, till the first self-reflection includes 
an infinity.* We are not indeed aware of having this 
infinite series of discreet cognitions: for the invariable 
occurrence, with every idea, of the same hUrwltdgs of it, 
amounts to a fusion, of all the reflexes into one, viz. 
self-consciousness of the whole as our miud ,—a com¬ 
prehensive wntinuum of thinking. “This knowledge 
of Uie mind,” it is added, “is united with the mind, 
as the mind is united with the body.”* The doctrine 
wrapped up in these difficult propositions means simply, 
-—Given, manifold sensible afifections; conacioushhas of 

> D« latdL Euwnd.. Y. YL nd Und, L11,12; Etk IL zs. 

• Eth. IL ud. 
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ihem involves sdf'conscionsness, and self-consciotlbness, 
self-identity: and so, numerical data mdt into in4ivi- 
duality. 

The first of these positions Spinoza supports by 
a favourite formula, which it may be useful to in¬ 
terpret once for all " Of the human mind also there 
it in God an idea or knowledge, which follows in God 
and belongs to God after the same manner as the idea 
or knowledge of the human body.” For (1) “ Thought 
being an attribute of God, there must be in God an 
idea of it and all its affections, including -the human 
mind. But (2) This idea of the mind is not referable 
to God as infinite, hut as affected by another idea of a 
particular thing (standing as it does, like all finites, in 
the causal nexus). Now (3) The order and connection 
of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
causes. Therefore this idea or knowledge of the mind 
is in God and belongs to God after the same manner 
as the idea or knowledge of the body;”^—which has 
just been proved to arise (in us) from our ideas of the 
bodily affections. 

The reader who strains after the sense of these 
sublime propositions alights with some surprise Upon 
their homely meaning, viz. that “ to have an idea is to 
know that you have it” This cannot be all, it will be 
said: for Spinoza's affirmation is about an “idea in 
God,”*not in us. Yes: but that which is in ns is none 
the less “in God,”—nay, in Spinoza's sense, is no 
otherwise “in God” than by being in us. And this 


> Stb. IL u. 
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"THERE IS IN GOD AK IDEA.” 




b pi^dsely what he a£Brms when saving that the i(tea 
helongB to God, not at infinite, bat only in a finite 
mode among its successive phenomena, t.e. in the 
human mind. The idea is not predicable of the Think* 
ing Attribute absolutely, but merely of that modifica* 
tion of it which turns up in our “idea of the body” 
and its indefinite reflections. Under this restriction, 

“ God U becomes “ Man,” and to affirm the idea as God’s 
is to deny it of any but Man. Pamdoxical as this 
may seem, it is' no longer strange when we remember 
that, with Spino 2 a, the word “God” is equivalent 
simply to “Nature” or the sphere,of “Existence" 
whether Being or Becoming! so that for an idea to 
“be in God,” it suffices for it to hniomwhere: it 
no need to be present beyond the created mind 
straw on the wave is still in the sea. ^ • 

This premised, the thesis becomes “ Of the huj|^1 
mind there must be, in the human mind, an idea arj^^ 
from its particular p&enomena, os the idea of the 
arises from its particular affections.” And tbf>pfDo& 
runs thus. Thought exists wherever matter (exj^finl 
does. Of everything that exists, therefore oft^oi^hf^ 
in all its existing modes, there is a correspond^ 

The “ idea of the body ” {u. the mind^ as one iq t1! 
has its idea; of which, when it exists, there is another, and 
so on; u. there is an idea of a mental phenomenon con* 
verted, by summation of series, into an idea of the mind. 

In this theory of self*conscionsne8s some of the 
difficulries already lurk which were afterwards brought 
to a head in the ruder psychology of CondiUao. 
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“When I have an idea, I know that I have it" *Yes, 
certainly, if “I” am already there; the idea is tl^eil 
brought home as a phenomenon to an apprehending 
subject, capable of making it an object. But this “ I ” 
is no datum of our problem; on the contrary, is pre¬ 
cisely its gucesitum ,—the self which, with its personal 
consciousness, is to issue as product of the experience 
described. At the outset there is only someobodily 
affection and the idea of it, also called the knowledge 
of it. Where, then, is the knower, who has this know¬ 
ledge? Is the “idea” expected to play this part too? 
Then it is the subject which has the bodily affection 
for its object, i.e, a certain mode of extension. But 
this idea No. 1 immediately becomes the object, as a 
certain mode of thought, of an idea No. 2, as its know¬ 
ing subject as well as the knowledge of it Here for 
the first time we are said to arrive at scy-knowledge; 
whether as the result of the second stage alone, or of 
both taken' together, is not explained. If the former, 
then the self, being the object known, is identical with 
idea No. 1, is. with a mode of thinking only. If the 
latter, then, putting together the object known (bodily) 
by idea No. 1, and that known (mental) by idea No. 2, 
we certainly have both the constituents of the self, as 
defined. But, then, the knower of the one is not the 
knower of the other,— being, in fact, that other, and 
leduiBid from knower to known. It is obvious that 
either a Subject for the aeries of phenomena is missing 
altogether ; or else, a new subject arises at every stage, 
and^tead of unity we have an infinity. Nor can we 
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■Hmit any psychological equivalence between the sum 
of an infinite series of tefees idearum and the continuity 
of personal self-consciousness. 

Turning to the further statement, that “ the know¬ 
ledge of the mind is united to the mind, in the same 
way as the mind itself is united with the body,”* we 
must seek the key to its significance by asking, “ What 
way is^that?” The intended answer is, “The body 
and its idea constitute not a duality, but one individual, 
regarded now under one attribute, now under another.” 
And so, the rule affirms, tliere is no breach of indi¬ 
viduality in the relation between the mind and its 
self-knowledge. It is as trqly inherent in an idea to 
become the object of another, os in the laxly to become 
the object of an idea: it belongs to the very nature of 
ideation, and is nothing else than its “form.”* This 
is Spinoza’s meaning: but the analogy gives way when 
closely pressed. Between idea and idea ideas there is, it is 
true, the same concomitance as between corpus and idea 
corporis: but in the former pair, both within the same 
attribute, it is concomitance with causality, amounting 
to proper unity; in the latter, separated in parallel 
attributes, it is concomitance without casisalUy, leaving 
the unity ungrounded and nominal Did we (as the 
dictum proposes) use the relation between the body 
and its idea as the standard by which to estimate Uiat 
between the mind and its self-apprehension, the loner 
would be made up of two independent and absolutely 
heterogeneous phenomena, unsusceptible of fusion, |ad 
* SUi. IL xzL * Etli. IL xsi Selud. 
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with nothing in common except being phmmmA To 
such conditions it is hopdess to look for the continiuty 
and self-identity of personal existence. 

At present, therefore, the problem of constructing 
personality from impersonal attributes remains unsolved. 
It will come up again in treating the moral doctrine of 
Spinoza, and may wait for such further light as he may 
then shed upon it. Meanwhile he»has brought us to 
this point: that it is by the objective contents of 
my self-consciousness that I am a different individual 
from you. The distinction is therefore resolvable into 
dissimilarity, and need not be carried over to any 
isolation of Subject exfiressed by the “I” and the 
"you.” The doctrine may be briefly summed up. 
Man is a finite mode of Thinking and Extension; the 
former attribute giving his mind, the latter, his body. 
The essence of his mind is formed of adequate and 
inadequate ideas, or intellect and imagination; the 
former from the eternal causa essendi, the latter from 
the cdhsecutive causa JUndi. Though neither attribute 
and neither causality can be deduced from the other, 
or from any common source, yet somehow their pro¬ 
duct turns out one and individual. 


2. Things. 

Since every object in nature has its " idea or soul,” 
it is only in degree that it falls short of the story of 
man. The human mind is superior in so far as its 
ohi^—the human bo^—is so: and to find the 
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BietuAiie of this sapeiioriiy, it is necessary to dedu(^ 
and therefore to investigate, the conunon properties of 
bodies in general. With a view thus to correct our 
confused apprehensions of our own body, occasioned 
by its large range of special action and feeling, Spinoza 
weaves into his Ethica an episode on Physics which 
needs a brief notice.^ 

The mode in^iwhich our experience mixes up to¬ 
gether our own body and other bodies, and our imper¬ 
fect success in disentangling the two, have been already 
described (pp. 139,140). When at last our conception 
of them and of their Oommon properties has cleared 
itself, it yields certain empirical rules which Spinoza, 
assuming the trustworthiness of perception, uses as 
axioms and postulates, or embodies in lemmata. 
Begiiming with “simple bodies,” he differences them 
only by rest and motion, more or less swift, in this or 
that direction: where this is the same, their nature is 
the same: where it is* different in two or more bodies, 
the nature of each has its share in the effectwf their 
interaction.’ If a moving body impinges on an 
immovable so as to be deflected, the angle of incidence 
will be equal to the angle of reflection.* The self¬ 
evidence claimed for these prindplesr-Spinoza would 
admit,—is that of ihmiliar experience and not a prim 
in the conceptions themselves. It is a curious question 
whether he would say the same of the following law: 
"A body in motion or at test must have been deter¬ 
mined to motion or lert by another, and tlu^ again tqr 

*Bai.n.ziii.8dioLto»L • Bth. a zUL Ax. 1. •OkkAx.t, 
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another, etc., in infinitum.”^ This locks at fiilt so 
like the law ot" Inertia,’* that Newton might seem .to 
have been anticipated. But the difference is highly 
significant. Spinoza says that a body cannot he in 
motion or rest, Newton that it cannot change its motion 
or its irest, without the determining action of another. 
The latter position la a legitimate generalization from 
experience, the former goes out beyond the witness of 
experienc% The latter demands a i^use where it is 
wanted, viz. for phenomena: the former, where it is 
not wanted, viz. for being. And, as if to r^der the 
contrast more conspictious, Spinoza actually deduces 
Newton’s true law as a doroUary from his own ground¬ 
less one.^ 

From simple bodies compounds are formed, either 
by pressure of adjacent surfaces together, resulting in 
a eoUd; or, by combining them, if moving, into reciprocal 
communication of motion in definite proportions, with 
a Jltdi as the result In both cases, the product is an 
i. 

* Eth. 11. xiiL Lemma 3. 

* The doctrine that Motion cannot U in Matter (Extension) as 
snch, ie. as absolute attribute of Substance, but must belong to each 
finite body as a qwcUty derived firom its finite prededtisor in motion, 
is inoonaistent with what we find in the De Deo, etc., I. it tnppl. 
p. 85, There, he says, that if body were self-subsisting extension 
with only length, breadth, and depth, it conld not hare motion: bnt 
as Natnr^ not limited to these dimensions, has all attributes, motion 
cannot be wanting. This can only mean that "Extension,” taken a| 
the designarion of Matter, must be understood as including Motion as 
«dl as Spaoe-qnanti^. If so, it belongs to the infinite AttailmtSb and 
not to Uw finite Mode^—to the "eternal,” and not to the sopeeasfamal 
canaality. 
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indvfidval, which, in its torn, may serve as an elemuit 
in w ulterior whole, similarly formed ; and so on, till 
the totality oC nature is reached; each system being 
stable in its identity (as already explained) so long as 
the ratios are'undisturbed of its internal communica¬ 
tions qf molecular motion.^ 

In his report of this process, Spinosa is far from 
precise,. The simple bodies, previously* differenced only 
by "motion and list,” surprise by now appearing of 
different “sizes,” and of different ‘^natures.”* The 
motion of these elements is assumed as the means of 
providing pressure and internal mobility for compounds, 
solid and fluid. But, as thbse elements are “finite 
bodies,” their own motion requires, in each case, pro¬ 
pagation from a prior finite body, in infinite regress 
so that every datum buries us beneath an avalanche of 
fresh qumsita. And Spinoza must surely have foigotten 
these simple bodies when he laid down the Axiom that 
“ there is in nature no Articular thing than which there 
is not a more powerful by which it may bo destroyed."* 
An ultimate element that is destructible is hard to con¬ 
ceive ; especially when it is a mere nidut for motion 
that is al,wa]^ transmitted and never destroyed. 

A«iong bodies thus constituted none is more com¬ 
plicated than the human oiganism;—made up of very 
> Eth. IL idiL Def. Ac. 8, Lemm. 4-7. 

* Also, (ttbseqaently, SchoL to Letmiu 7. IndirUanm quod non 
ab ex eoiporibu qiue mIo motn «t qnisto dbUagatuitiir, i* qood «s 
corporibw dmpIidMimi* eomponitur. 

• tkt and Ac. 1. p. SS. 

« m n. xiiL Lsmma 3, L zxtUL 


• EtiL IV Ax. 
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many compound in^vidaals, flmil, «o|t^ and hard f bus- 
kined|)y the assuiulstacfti of ^Irmgn niailemis; variously 
disposing of e3^t0mal.^;>odi|ee and tfT^tld by. them again. 
To this < institution the mental system accurately 
responds :*like the internal organism, the^ifilea corporis 
is very compleX‘1 and like iU foreign Iw^tions, the 
perceptions of*flm min^ ere vhrieus.^ Thus, it•^rill be 
observed, Spinozd, as If unable to ptMerve the equipoise 
of the palhll^ attributes, concludesfthe psychological 
phenomena from the bodjly; as prior: i«. tlie'^ieasoning 
is not only empirical instead of “ geomeftrical,” but 
starts from the data of physical experience. 

In physics we dq Hot so imperatively require a 
principle of individuality as in anthropology. But some 
account we do need of what it is that insulates a 
definite object in the field of extension. Spinoza, tell¬ 
ing us that an individual is a manifold turned into a 
unity, does not help us to conceive the metamorphosis 
and its persistence. He has dot matured his loose 
conceptions of “motion and rest” into an intelligible 
dyntmical and statical doctrine; so that the concrete 
units at the phenomenal end remain as much an enigma 
in his philosophy as the ontological unit at thft outset. 

VI. Natoba Natubans and Natdbata. 

Among the equivalent terms by which Spinoza de¬ 
signates the first principle of things, SvhslatMtaiSi Ood 
emphasize its absolute unity of Ground, whi%iVari(n 
* Nth. IL xiii PoatalatM !.<, zii. zr. 
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ihd. 9aum mi coonote wbat issues thence: the former 

make us tl^ik of to tv, the latter of rh iravj* The 
paradox contained in the last is intended to make it 
serve both purposes, to diatmguish and yet ter identify 
the efBcient and the effect The "Causa" makes us 
expect som^ing else to come; the "mi” says,“No, 
it is nothing else, but a reappearance of the same.” 
The ph^e thus prepares the way for a similar resolu¬ 
tion of^the remaining term Nature into duplicate form 
by appended epithets, markingTespectively the causative 
essence and the modal expression of one and the same 
infinite existence. Natura mturans denotes “that 
which exists in itself and is edheeived of itself, or, such 
attributes of Substance as express an infinite and eternal 
essence; i.e, God, considered as libera causa" [purely 
out of intrinsic nature]. “ Natura nalurata denotes all 
that follows from the necessity of the Divine nature or 
of any one of the attributes of God; i.e. all modes of 
God’s attributes, consiclered as things which exist in 
God, and without God can neither exist nor be con¬ 
ceived.” ‘ 

The line, it will be observed, is drawn, not lictween 
Sttbstance’and its attributes, but between the attributes 
and their consequences. And among these conse¬ 
quences are distinguished two classes or stages: (1) 
Oeneral, ix. the “ eternal modes ” immediately following 
from the attributes, as Motion and Best from Extension, 
and Inteljsctus from Thinkingeach, ”a Son, product 
or creat|ii% of God,” and "a work so great as to be 
* Etb. I. sail. SchoL 
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worthy of the Master of the workand (2) Pottiovr 

lor; 4k. the indiyidual objects or things' which, in the 

• • 

order of nature, arise as phenomenal centres set up by 
the general modes.^ Not only IiUdledus, but aU human 
attributes, as WUl, Attention, etc., belong exclusively to 
natura naturcUa, and cannot be predicated of God as 
natura naturans? 

This antithesis is much older than Spino 2 ;S^’s time, 
and is resorted to by him merely to adjust the relation 
of his philosophy to that of an earlier age. He himself 
remarks that the school of Aquinas applied the term 
Natura naturans to God, only, not as being substance, 
but as outside of it; i.e. al transcendent and not simply 
immanent cause of all Giordano Bruno also uses the 
phrase as synonymous with “God,” telling us that 
Adam’s excuse “ The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me beguiled me” was addressed to the natura 
‘naturans? It was more usual, at the dawn of the 
modern philosophy, to give both the contrasted terms a 
passive form, and one, a negative: thus we find in Eck- 
hatt "ungenaturte Nature” and “genaturte Nature.”* 
The growth of the Pantheistic tendency is probably 
responsible for the substitution of an active form. 

» De Deo, etc., I. vlii ix., Snppl. 81, 88. The phnuN '• Son of 
Ood,” in this early work, might he regarded as a remnant of Theism, 
were it not repeated, respecting int^Uebu, in a letter to Oldenbnig, 
near the end of 1675, fipi 77. 

* Epp. », 64. 

* De la CaoM, etc., Dial 4, Lasson, p. 97. Bmno ii|ixss np Era’s 
excuse with Adam’s. 

« Endieii, Geschicbta der philou Tenninolog^e, ppb 122; 172; 



CHAPTER III. 


ETHICAL DOCTRINE. 

I. Necessity and Freedom. 

Having deduced, from the cognizable attributes of 
Substance, their human modification and especially “the 
origin of the mind,” Spinoza narrows his stage, and 
concentrates his study upon the processes of feeling 
and action in man. To analyze the facts, to define the 
possibilities, and exhibit the ideal, of human character, 
is his object in the last three books of his Ethics. 
His pursuit of it is controlled, as he gives notice at the 
outset, by the previous assumption of an absolute neces¬ 
sity determining all human, as well as other, pheno¬ 
mena : so that he must treat them, whatever they be, 
as he would the properties of lines and figures, not 
with approval or reproach, but with rational recogni¬ 
tion of their reality. To prepare us for this naturalistic 
treatment of facts usually regarded with some moral 
sentiment^ he had closed his second book with two 
propositions,* in which he divests the mind of freewill, 
rosolves will into intellectual acts of affirmation and 

* EtL IL ziriii zliz. with Corollariei ud SclioUs. Btt tlw 
•bovt, n*. 1S94SL 
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denial, and reduces each of these to the occurreftce of 
some*^>articular idea; so as to leave the whole i^er 
history at the mercy of circumstance and suggestion. 
The fundamental importance of his determinist posi¬ 
tion requires that his own statement and proof of it 
should be given: 

“ In the mind there is no absolute or free will; but the mind 
is determined to will this or that by a cause, which has also 
been determined by another, and this i^n by another, and so 
on to infinity. 

“ Proof, The mind is a given and determinate mode of thinking, 
and so cannot be a free cause of its own acts; i.e. cannot have 
absolute power of willing and not willing, but must be determined 
to will this or that by a cause which has also been determined by 
another, and this again by another, etc., in infinitum, Q.E.D.’’^ 

So far as this “proof” is more than a mere recitol 
of the thesis over again, it relies on previous proposi¬ 
tions, settling respectively, what the mind is,* what 
free causality is,® and what other causality is.® “That 
which first constitutes the mind is the idea of the body, 
as an actually existing thing.” Of this “ idea,” in which¬ 
ever of its two senses it be taken, no one ever affirmed 
freewill: the disproof, if valid, is superfluous. “ Free ” 
causality is causality exclusively ez se, belonging there¬ 
fore to God, or the universal Natura luUurana alone, 
beyond which there is no foreign sphere. Since, for 
the exercise of sack free causality, one would have to 
be infinite and sole, “the mind” can certainly have no 
pretension to it Other causalify is that through which 
the essence of a finite object is controlled or its exist- 
lEUklLsWiiL *Etfa.n. sLxiU. •Etb.I.xviL «Eth. L xxviii. 
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ence *liinited ab extra by surrounding and anterior 
finites, in perpetual regress of nature. That this &usal> 
ity has its play upon the mind of man. and that his 
volitions are not therefore the pure product of his 
essence, is too obvious for proof. Once having defined 
freedom as exemption from external influence, Spinoza 
does but harp upon a truism in denying it of any 
originated being. In this capacity man is doubly dis¬ 
qualified for the exercise of such “ freedomhe is 
subject to both the causalities; as “ finite,” to the dy¬ 
namic play of sequence in the external world; as in¬ 
telligent “ mode,” to the logical nature of the Thinking 
Attribute whence his essence is deduced : so that even 
if nothing interfered with his essence when ho had got 
it, its freedom is negatived by its being deriveil. 

If we follow up this “ freedom,” when expelled from 
lower spheres, to its sole seat in absolute Substance or 
God, we shall no more dispute Spinoza’s affirmation 
of it than his denial of it elsewhere; but shall still 
say, that it is not the thing wo mean. Does unhin¬ 
dered spontaneity constitute freedom ? Then " Exten¬ 
sion” is “free” in setting up its “eternal motles” of 
Motion and Equilibrium; and the circle, in yielding 
its deducible properties. In these cases, it is the 
essence alone that determines the consequents: they 
fulfil the specified condition; but are not called " free," 
from their failure in another, viz. that the essence 
itself shall contain a command of alternative possi- 
Inlities. If it docs not contain this, and cannot help 
or vaty the derivatives and relations it puts forth, its 
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title to the epithet is imperfect: the plea of external 
immuhity is answered by that of internal necessity, 
Spinoza himself, in defending his interpretation of 
“freedom,’* admits, totidem verbis, that he makes it 
identical with “necessity.” “God who is absolutely 
free, has at the same time necessary existence, under¬ 
standing, and operation, i.e. exists, understands, and 
operates from the necessity of his own nature. For 
undoubtedly God operates with the same necessity by 
which he exists: as therefore he exists from the necessity 
of his own nature, from the necessity of his own nature 
he also acts; i.e. he acts with absolute freedom.” ^ 

The freedom, then, w£ich Spilioza reserves for God 
and disproves of man is simply uncontrolled* action 
out of the essence itself. It neither carries nor admits 
any alternative: so that in getting rid of it, you exclude 
no such thing. Yet, in proving the proposition quoted 
above, he declares the phrase (applied to the mind) 
“free cause of its own acts” equivalent to “absolute 
power of willing and not willing,” and supposes that 
the human dependence which negatives the first extin¬ 
guishes the second. This only shows how impossible 
it is to deal with the conception of freedom yet dis¬ 
pense with the idea of an alternative. If the essence 
already contains a " power of willing and uot-willing,” 
this power is not expelled by associating with the 
essence an external causality as partner in the result. 

The subjection of the mind to necessity, unaccom¬ 
plished by combining in it two causalities, is more 

* TraeUtiu Politkiu c»p. II. S : V. VL tad Land, L 287. 
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promJringly attempted by frittering away from it all 
cai\8ality. If, in the phrase “free will,” ydtt can 
negative, instead of the .epithet “free.” its subject 
“will,” the business will be more effectually done: and 
to this task Spinoza addresses himself in the succeed¬ 
ing Scholium and Proposition.' First ho disabuses 
us of our false belief in "facrdtks" of the mind, as so 
many Suva/iew or springs of its activity. “Will^ is 
only a general name for particular volitions, a fictitious 
universal which means nothing beyond the phenomena, 
taken one by one; to which it is no more causally 
related than " stonincss " to any given stone. If we 
have ever supposed the generalization to cover a power 
not exemplified in the particular facts, wo may thank 
Spinoza for ridding us of an illusion. But, on the 
other hand, if he supposed that by resolving the 
general term into its contents ho discharged all dyn^ 
mic element from volition, or in any way changed it, 
except by taking it piecemeal instead of totally, he 
over-estimated his exposition on tlie opposite side. 

He is content, however, to deal gently with 
voluntas and let down its claims to cneigy by degrees. 
Notwithstanding his objection to “ faculties,” he wi 
allow it to be one, provided it be of the nght sort, 
satisfied to forego separate pretensions and merge itself 
in the power of judgnufU about truth and falseh^. 
“Here it must be observed that by VduiUas I under¬ 
stand Ou power (/acultas) of affirming and dmffing. 
and not the dmre of understandingthe power, I 

» Eth. II. xlvifl- Sohoi sad 
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meab, by which the mind affirms or denies what il tme 
or false, and not the desire or aversion which the njind 
directs towards an object.”,^ By this definition he at 
once transfers Will to the intellectual phenomena, sub¬ 
jects it to the laws of assent, and leaves it an activity 
only of the conceptual kind. 

One step more reduces this activity of the subject 
to its lowest terms. In the mind are only particular 
judgments. Of these, each one affirms of its object 
that which is involved in the idea of that object and 
without which its essence could neither be nor be con¬ 
ceived. To piake the affirmation, therefore, is no more 
than to have the idea.® By this reduction to equipol- 
lency of Voluntas, Judgment and Idea, the Will falls 
under the laws which determine the rise and succession 
of ideas in the consciousness. “Will and Understand¬ 
ing are the same,” ® and destitute of any power except 
to pass on to the next idea. 


» Eth. II. xlviii. Schol. • Eth. II. xlix. 

* In bis earlier writings Spinoza had, after Descartes, distinguished 
Intellect from Will; not in kind (for both were Judgment) ; but in 
range; Intellect affirming only in virtue of clear and distinct ideas; 
Will pronouncing also in case of confused and inadequate ideaa. We 
cannot refrain from judging of more matters than we can certainly 
know. Hence Intellect was called “finite;” Will, “infinite.” On 
this wider scope (laliu* patet) of Will, the theory of error depended, 
and, in the case of Descartes, the doctrine of freewriU. Adopting 
determinism, Spinoa became disaffected towards U ; and, to abolish 
the distinction, proposes, in this Scholium, to stretch the meaning of 
Intellect so as to cover .oU Judgments. Then it becomes identical 
srith Will. See Cogit Met 11. xiL; Ep^ 21. Also, Descartes, Madit 
4, andPrinc. Phil. 1. SS, 37. In spite of “Meyer's Preface,” I belisvs 
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th Spinoza’s detenninism two opposite lines of 
tb^u^t Ineet and become welded together Mi^th the 
utmost tenacity. It pre-> exists in his synthetic pre¬ 
conception of Substance : it results from his analytic 
pulverizing of Man into loose molecules of extension 
and points of consciousness. The former refuses suf¬ 
ficient differentiation, the latter sufficient unity, for the 
appearance of a responsible moral being upon the 
stage. No distinction, therefore, remains between 
natural history and moral history: and the human 
subject has to be studied simply os a living thing. 
Spinoza, commending the advantages of this method, 
urges the peace of- mind arising from unconditional 
dependence upon God and conformity with him, with¬ 
out mercenary reckoning of rewards; the equanimity 
with which the allotments of fortune are received, 
when seen to come to us by the same decree that 
fetches the properties of a triangle out of its essence ; 
vith JoM (Genesis d. Lehre Spin., SI-2) that when Spinoza wrote the 
Cog. Het. he cannot yet have reliminiahod the libertarian doctrine in 
(aronr of that which ho treats so contemptuously in llereboonl. 

Volwda* shifts its nyeaning still moro than ItUdUtL Hero in Eth. 
II. xlix. Cor. these two are the same : in I. xzxl. xxxii. they are pro¬ 
nounced different. Hero, we are cautioned a^intl associating Voluntaa 
with Desire (cupiditas): there, it stands in the same category with 
Desire and Love. And in the De Deo, etc. (11. 11. ad fin.), Love and 
Dcaire figure as moda of Voluntas: while in II. xviL the order is 
inverted, and Voluntaa appears sa a made ot Desire, viz. Desira towards 
tho Good, in contrast with Voluptaa=Desire towards the wrong thing. 
In Det < (of Love) Eth. IIL Append, a new turn is given to Volontaa, 
and it becomes the AcfuieacenHa or “CompUcency which a low fetis 
from the prteence of tho objoct beloved.” Other varietiee ue found 
in IIL ix. and xxriL Cor. S. SeboL 
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the furtherance of social life by removal of all ground 
for hate and anger, contempt and jealousy, and the 
substitution of mutual succour and contentment; and 
the improvement of the State by an obedience, on the 
part of its members, not servile but of consent.^ He 
naturally draws his persuasion from the passive side of 
human life and the virtues bom out of the sense of 
dependence. But even in this aspect he sometimes 
sees another picture, as when he says, “Hence it is 
plain that we are disturbed in many ways by outward 
causes, and, like waves of the sea driven by opposite 
winds, heave and sink, knowing nothing of the issue 
and of our fate.”* 

II. Determining Factors of Experience. 

In conformity with the rule of Spinoza’s psychology 
which assigns priority to the cognitive elements of 
mental experience, the link of transition to character 
is found in the distinction between adequate and 
inadequate ideas. The former constitute us agents; 
the latter, patients: ® the cause being, in the one case, 
the mind’s own essence; in the other, the external 
things which limit its expression.* To understand is 
to affirm, ie. to aet: to he acted on is pati, t.e. feeling 
(affectus).* We should thus have four modes of ex¬ 
pressing one and the same antithesis: (1) Clear and 

* Eth. n. last paragnph. * Eth. III. lix. Schol. 

* Eth. III. i. iii * Eth. III. Def. 2. 3. 

* Eth. lY. zxiv. Not eatcaai tantummodo igimui, quatoniu intelli- 
gimiM. Bat cf. De Deo, etc., II. zri, SnppL 163. Heminiiw opoitet 
ri intelligere ponm e«M pMsionem. 
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adequate ideas,—confused and inadequate; (2) Under* 
standing—Imagination ; (3) Activity—Passivity; (4) 
Essence as Cause—Externals as Cause; and these 
pairs are accordingly often treated as interchangeable. 
Yet the equivalence is broken by a variable interjue- 
tation of the mind’s “ Essence; ” which, though identi' 
fied at one time with pure Understanding, is taken at 
others to be of a mixed natuie and comprise Imagina* 
tion as well.^ 

It is at this point that we most palpably feel the 
want of some account of Causation. Understanding 
is made equivalent to Action, and Essence to Cause. 
But understanding is hiowing ; essence is type of 
being; while action and causation are doing; and no 
help is given us for passing into this very diflerent 
conception. One essence may rationally determine 
another, but not fetch it up into existence: one clear 
idea involve another Avhich yet remains only an idea: 
and if this be called " causation," it still is not what 
we mean and want under the name “activity" The 
chasm is not bridged by .Spinoza’s definition of 
“ Adequate Cause ” as “ that whereby the effect can be 
clearly and distinctly apprehended,” while “ Inadequate 
or partial is that which alone docs not suiQco for 
understanding the effectand of “ Action and Passion,” 
—"We act, when something within us or without 
takes place of which we are the adequate cause; i,e. 
when from our nature something, in us or out of us, 
follows which can be understood by that nature alone : 

* Eth. IlL iU. i*., IV, iiL 
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while we passively undergo something, when some¬ 
thing t&kes place in us, or follows from our nature„of 
which we are not the cause, unless partially.”* Ac¬ 
cording to this, we cannot tell whether we are the 
adequate cause, except by clear and distinct apprehen¬ 
sion of the effect: Understanding is tlie test of Causa¬ 
tion, the evidence of action: but in playing this part, 
it is far from becoming identical with actioiu We are 
still detained upon the track of Thinking, and can 
only look with vain wistfulness at the Doing throng on 
the opposite bank; and when Spinoza, leading us by 
the hand professedly along the continuous edge, snatches 
us across with sudden spring, we can neither go nor let 
go, and the advance ends with a disastrous plunge. 

The formula on which he relies for accomplishing 
this feat is his law of “ Conatus,” thus expressed: 
" Each thing endeavours, as far as it can, to persist in its 
own existence.”® And this “ endeavour” is nothing over 
and above the thing itself, but simply its actual essence, 
whence certain results necessarily follow, and no others 
can follow : the issuing of these results is the self-asser¬ 
tion and self-maintenance of the thing; and their neces¬ 
sity is its conatus.® The human mind,—understanding 
and imagination too,—consciously shares in this univer¬ 
sal endeavour; which, as limited to it, is Voluntas ; as 
belonging to it and the body together, is AppetUus, 
constituting the essence of the total man himself, and 
possibly operating unconsciously; when consciously, it 
becomes Gupiditaa. These states, thus rooted in the 

> Eth. IIL D«£ 1, 2. 


* Eth. IIL tL 


* Etk III. riL 
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verf essence of our nature, do not wait to be fonneil 
by some prior judgment about what is go«d; but 
themselves supply our ideas of what is good, ie. what 
is relative to our needs * 

The great part which this conaitts lias to jilay, ns 
the very nerve of Spinoza’s doctrine of action and 
passion, ought to have secured it some cogent proof. 
But hg supports it only by the negative consideration 
that the essence of a thing cannot militate against its 
existence, and that only external causes can destroy it. 
In this form, it is simply a reproduction of Descartes’ 
“ first law of nature,” viz. that " each particular thing 
continues to exist in the satno state, as far as it can, 
and never changes it except by collision with others.”* 
This rule of physical inertia Spinoza hiwl first made 
to do further duty as the principle of life and now 
recognizes again in all the propensions and emotions 
of the mind. By this extension he cairies it fur 
beyond its original 'definition as an absence of spon¬ 
taneous change, and sun-eptitiously charges it with a- 
pUetUia or causal energy which has no rightful place in 
it An individual thing, as he himself has explained 
to us, is in truth a resultant system in which a 
number of conflicting movements attain an equilibrium 
and set up a relatively stable attitude towards what 
lies beyond. Tliis equilibrium is simply the equation 
of all the attractions and repulsions (to use a con- 

* Eth. in. i*., and Schol. * Prioc. RiU. 11. 87. 

* Cogit. Met. II. sub fin. See Trendelenburg's Hist. Bein', tur 
PbiL, II. p. 82 where the origin of the “oonatos" doeWine wss 8nt 
poiated oot 
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venient abbreviation), and 'will continue till one or 
other ofcthem obtains increment or decrement, whether 
from interior molecular change or from external in¬ 
vasion. Against either of these disturbances the fact 
of present equilibrium has absolutely nothing to say, 
can make no protest, put forth no “conatus;” it is 
simply helpless, and will disappear as it appeared with¬ 
out any voice in its own existence. It is illeg^imate, 
therefore, to convert the mere presence of a statical con¬ 
dition, iji. of a thing, into a new Svpu/ik, or self-sustain¬ 
ing tension,—a “ Vis quS. res in existendo perseverat.'” 

The importation of this fresh cause tacitly confesses 
anew the incompetency of “geometrical necessity” as 
a key to the system of the world. We have already 
had a second order of necessity set up,—in the external 
nexus naturffl,—to deal with finite successions which 
the first could not touch. And now, in its own proper 
field, viz. the merices of things, we are introduced to 
a Vis put forth by them which Pythagoras and Euclid 
never suspected. If the link which connects the 
definition of a figure with its deducibles be the repre¬ 
sentative type of all necessity in nature, and if every 
essence carries a conatus, the circle must be always 
trying to uphold its properties, and resisting their dis¬ 
solution with a preventive “potentia.” That this is 
absurd only shows how little adequate is the idea of 
mathematical necessity to the illustration of nature, 
physical or human. 

* Eth. lY. iii, w «Iao Cogit. Uet II. vi Tim per qaam rae in em 
«iM peneverant 
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If we ask whether this eonatua in each thing 
belongs to it as a mode of thinking or as a mode of 
extension, the award must doubtless be to the former. 
As in the human mind it is self-conscious, so through¬ 
out nature must it be referred to that iileal side of 
each object which in man rises into self-consciousness.* 
It is directed, however, upon sometliing which exists 
in the |phere of extension, viz. the maintenance of 
the object’s place among finite realities, and so for as 
the eonatua is successful, its “vis” or “potentia” 
passes over from the thinking attribute to tlie extended. 
No limit being placed to the law of self-conserva¬ 
tion, this violation of the pHuciple of parallelism is 
universal* 

* Id the Do Deo, etc., Spinoza eaye, “ The natural lore, inherent 
in each thing, of preserving its own body can liavc no other origin than 
the idea or objective (i.e. apprehended) essence which is in such body’s 
thinking attribute.” App. II. 2, Snppl. 243. By a curiont turn, 
Spinoza identifies this eonaiuswith ProvuleiicK, “The second attri¬ 
bute of God is Providence, which for os is nothing but the striving 
which we find put forth in nature as a whole, anil in each particular 
thing, to uphold and maintain its own existence.” D« Deo, etc., I. 
V., Snppl. 63. As Sigwart has pointe<I out, this conclnsivaly assigns 
the eonaiut to the Thinking side of Nature. Spinoza's Ncnentdeckter 
Tractat, p. 69. 

* The frequency with which we come across these breaches of 
parallelism raises a doubt how far Spinoza sincerely held a doctrine 
which he so inefTectnally gnards. His attitude towards it is best seen 
by comparing Eth. IIL li. with the appended Scholium. The pro* 
poaitioa says, "neither can the body determine the mind to think, nor 
tile mind determine the body to motion or rest, or any oth« state, If 
such there be.” The Scholium goes Ikr to unsay the first clause of this 
thesis^ while letting the second stand. Against the oommmi bdief 
that the mind's volition moves the limbs he insists that it k not yet 
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III. Pbimary Feelings. 

The feelings are described in two ways, which at 
first appear to be contradictory. They are -passive 
states induced by outward causes. They are only 
various forms of the self-affirming conatm, which is our 
inward essence set in action. In a transaction, how- 
ever, between external things and ourselves, the state 
into which we are put must include both a recipient 
and a respondent element; and if the whole be called 
a feding, we suffer it as imposed db extra, and give it 
character as determined • from within. Of the three 
Primaries recognized by Spinoza, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Desire, the last alone supplies the mind’s reaction ; the 
others go no further than the prior condition into 

made oat how much the bo<ly can do; that the lower animals and 
aomnambaliata show what very skilful thiugs it can effect, so that 
there is no telling whether it may not be within its competency to 
produce buildings and pictures ; and that from tlie astonishing struc¬ 
ture of the human body an infinity of unexpected things may follow. 
In all this he overprovea his refntation ; not only pulling down the 
pretensions of volition, but setting np at least a prospective right, on 
behalf of the body, to be credited with intellectual products. Uis 
tone is that of the sanguine physicist The distinction between the 
"dtcrelum" of the mind and the "tUterminatio” of the body is 
reduced to a vanishing point, a mere subjective way of expressing 
the same thing; whereas the proposition affirms the distinction as 
absolute, in the spAm nf caumlUy, Spinoia's speculative monism 
could never settle terms with the Cartesian dualism: and the latter 
he probably admitted as a provisional hypothesis, required by the 
state of knowledge, till his early confidence in the supremacy of physi¬ 
cal nature should be justified. 



PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
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whicll it is thrown. Whenever a change is wrought 
<m the body, and correspondingly on the mind, •which 
enhances the acting and thinking power respectively, 
it reports itself to consciousness in the shape of 
fUcmre (Isetitia); while a change which lessens this 
power reports itself as pain (tristitia). The one is the 
feeling of passing to greater perfection; the other, of 
passing ^ less.* Both are strictly vdOrj, to which we 
contribute nothing; but as signs of what is being done 
to us, they are a note of encouragement on the one 
hand, of warning on the other, to our instinct of self- 
conservation, and wake up its conaiits into the self- 
conscious pleasure of Desire ((ujuditns). This feeling, 
therefore, is not on the same lino with the other two, 
but dependent on their presence, and is the first that 
can properly be called a form of the conatm? It is 
intense in proportion to the pleasure or pain occasion¬ 
ing it, which again is measured by the increment or 
decrement of functional power. And it has as many 
varieties of kind as there are external objects to affect 
us with this or that pleasure or pain,* As it is the 
“idea of the body that first constitutes the mind,” the 
increase or diminution of active power in tl>e Wly, 
with the concomitant increase or diminution of think¬ 
ing power from the parallel idea, forms the Ixwis of 
Desire. But when the self-consciousness comes to 
contemplate the mind’s own changes of gain or loss. 


1 Etlu IIL xL uul SeboL 

* Ddbitioiu of Affoctu ot tbo ond of Etb. IIL 1, S, S. 

* Eth. IIL xxsriL ItL IrU. 
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apart from all corporeal reference, the attendant pleasure 
or pain gives rise to desires whose objects are simply 
mental. These desires wholly escape the passive 
character and the confused ideas that cling to all the 
rest, and emerge into pure activity.^ 

Though desire varies in intensity as the feeling 
whence it springs, pleasure as its source has an advan¬ 
tage over pain, by itself increasing the self-cpnserving 
power which pain diminishes; so that the external 
causality is in the one case added on to the normal 
conatus, in the other subtracted from it, and it makes 
the difference between going into the same ente^rise 
with a reinforcement and after a desertion.® It is 
further obvious that from the satisfaction of desire a 
fresh pleasure arises, wliich in its turn must occasion a 
new desire, viz. for a repetition of the same experience. 
In all cases, pain stands in a negative relation to the 
essence of man, and cannot be understood from itit 
is a blockade or invasion felt but not interpreted from 
within. But the consequent desire is due to the mind 
itself, being the resistance of its essential nature to 
assault upon its power. 

rv. DEErvATivE Feelings. 

All feeling, as conscious increase or decrease of 
living power, presupposes the idea of the body, which 
in its turn involves that of other bodies, and is a com¬ 
pound of adequate and inadequate elements. Our 
> Eth. IlL liiL It. IvilL * Eth. IV. xriU. • Eth. IV. Ldr. Dem. 
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pagsiVe states are due to our dependence on external 
thin^ and are varied with our inadequate idks of 
these, which, as we have seen, constitute Imagination. 
If, therefore, we would trace the genesis of the deriva¬ 
tive feelings, we must see what the Imagination does 
with the primaries, and survey them in the order of 
its laws. This uill be more convenient than a closer 
adherence to Spinoza; who, in his propositions, dislo¬ 
cates his psychology to suit his apodeixis, and, in his 
appended list, makes the objects and not the origin of 
the feelings his fundavmtum divimnis. 


1. Conditional on Inadequate Ideas. 

A, Imaginaiion as Conservative. 

The simplest form of the conalus is the attempt to 
maintain pleasant images and banish unpleasant, wiicn 
brought to us by outward things; the former height¬ 
ening, the latter depressing our bodily and mental 
power.* To this tendency (=Bain's law of conserva¬ 
tion) Spinoza attributes (1) iMe and Hate, which are 
merely (as Hobbes had said) the idea of a pleasure or 
pain blended with the idea of the object causing it* 
So long as the image is retained, the increment or 
decrement of power goes on, and the feeling grows 
with its continuance. Hence whoever loves tries to 
keep present or imagine as present tiie object of bis 
lore: whoever hates, to remove and destroy the object 
' Eth. IIL xiU. with Cor. ndfldioL 


> Eth. IIL sii 
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of his hate, or at least to rid himself of the *idea.‘ 
The Varying effects of external bodies on the human 
organfem in different men, and in different conditions, 
render it quite possible for one person to love ■what 
another hates, and even for the same person to change 
his moo^ towards the same object.® But, so far as 
objects are persistent in their relation to the human 
body and in their difference from each other,deach will 
be regarded by a feeling of definite type and have a 
passion to itself. Only the most marked of these have 
received names, and that often only in their excess. 
Thus we have (2) Luxury or gluttony: (3) Intern- 
perance: (4) Lust; forms of inordinate love for 
different causes of sensible pleasure.® No object is 
more surely a source of pleasure and pain to you than 
yourself: and you try to imagine* such a self as will 
please you, or, in case of your having become hateful 
to yourself, you visit yourself with ill; and this grati¬ 
fied or inverted feeling of your own merits is (5) Pride 
or self-exaggeration ; with its opposite. Self-depreciation.* 
But the sentiments of others towards you are also great 
elements in your happiness or misery. Hence your 
imagination dwells on what is or may be pleasant in 
them, and shrinks from what is unpleasant; a habit 
which constitutes (6) Love of Praise and Dread of 
Blame? From the natural delight in imagining all 
that is agreeable to an object of love, and that is dis¬ 
agreeable to an object of hate, arise respectivdy (7) 

> Eth. III. xix. sx. * Eth. III. U. * Eth. III. Wl and Sdud. 

« Etk UL xztL SckoL « Eth. IIL sxx. ScboL 
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OveAttimaiim and Disparoffement of Others,* Finally, 
this law of imagination plays a curious part, wbsn yon 
suppose yourself loved by one whom you hats. His 
love makes yon wish him well Your hate makes you 
wish him ill. In this conflict you dislike the chum 
which his love makes upon you, and want to be rid of 
it; and you try to maintain and justify your hate in 
spite of jt. If you succeed and, indulging your fancy, 
do him harm, the passion to which you yield is called 
(8) Oudty? 


B. Imagination a.% Si/mpathftie, 

The next law of imagination is this :—whenever we 
imagine an object which is like us but inditferent to 
us, to be under the influence of some feeling, wo our¬ 
selves become affeeted by the same.* Spinoiui's pnxtf, 
resting on his parallelism, may Iks construed thus : to 
imagine an object you must have a part of your brain 
in a certain form: to imagine it liks you, that form 
must be the same as when you imagine yourself: to 
imagine a feeling, you must have the cerebral configu¬ 
ration inseparable from it; induced, if the feeling be 
attributed to your like, on the previous foim, viz. that 
corresponding to the idea of yourself. From this con¬ 
junction, however, of molecular conditions, involving the 
idea of a feeling superimposed on the idea of yourself, 
the actual feeling is inseparable, just as the image of 
an object, if uncontradicted, is its prexrue no less than 
the actual perception of it In simple psychological 

» Kth. IIL xxwl Schol. * Etb, III. *1L Cor. SelioL » Eth. IIL 
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terms, another man’s feeling is the feeling of a s^ond 

self, aitd cannot be imagined (i.e. from the inside and 

• 

not merely by its look), without being more or less 
reproduced: since the act transposes us into the posi¬ 
tion and mood of another, and is tantamount to the 
conception of ourselves under identical conditions. 
This Imitaiio affectuum, or conveyance of feeling be¬ 
tween similars, afterwards worked out, under l^he name 
of “Sympathy,” into an elaborate theory by Adam 
Smith, plays an important part in Spinoza’s anthro¬ 
pology. Chiefly by means of it, he explains the origin 
of (1) Commiseration, or fellow-feeling with suffering. 
Simply as cause of paih to us in seeing him, the 
sufferer might excite our hate: but then we should 
take pleasure in his sufferings: contrary to the hypo¬ 
thesis. Instead of this, our pain incites us to remove 
his ,—its cause.* (2) Ambition is, in part, a direct 
"Imitatio affectuum,” i.e. a pleasure in doing what 
pleases men, or a copying of their tastes;^ and, in 
part, an inversion of the same, i.e. an eagerness that 
men should love and hate as we do: in any case con¬ 
cordance, though aimed at in opposite ways. (3) 
Sympathy and its opposite Envy, i.6. pleasure and pain 
at the sight of others’ happiness, result from the imita¬ 
tio ;—^the former, directly; the latter, from an admixture 
of fellow-feeling with good fortune and chagrin at our 
own inferior lot This mortification we escape if the 
fortunate person is above comparison with ourselves, 

* Eth. III. uL xxii. SchoL ; xzrii Cm. 2, 8. 

* Eth. III. xxix. SeboL ; xui. SchoL 
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ao mat what he is or has is out of the range of our 
capacity. We then envy him no more than w» envy 
trees their height* (4) Benevolence, or delight in others' 
happiness, implies, besides, the desire to promote it, 
but otherwise is the same as sympathy.* (5) Self- 
praise and Humility are not indeed wholly the reflec¬ 
tion of others’ appreciation of us: for in mere self- 
contemplation there may bo a consciousness of strength 
or weakness. But they are greatly intensifled by 
imagining the corresponding applause and censure of 
men : and so far they exemplify the imiialio. Spinoza 
characteristically adds that the pleasure of self-pmise 
tempts men to recite their exploits and merits, till they 
bore one another; and lliut from the pain of humility 
men are naturally envious, taking pleasure in the weak¬ 
ness of their equals, and being annoyed by their virtues: 
inasmuch as, excellence being relative, a man's self- 
regard is most gratified when the inferiority of others 
is conspicuous, and lus own merits stand out in the 
light. This method of disparagement is favoured by the 
large use of competition in cducatioa* (6) Hence the 
transition is natural to IJmulation, which, as the desire 
of something which we see to be desired by others, still 
exemplifies the imitatio affeetuum.* (7) And so too 
does Eepentanee: for it is the pain we feel in having 
been the cause of pain to others,—a sympathy not only 
with their distress but with their reproach.* 

‘ Eth. III. Det of Affccttt*, 28, 24, «id 1». Cor. and SchoL 
* Eth. III. Def. of Aff. 88, snd xxvil Schol % * Eth. IlL 1». sod Schot 
* Eth. 111. xxriL Sclad. 1. • Eth. IIL x**. Schd., IL Schol 
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C. Imagination, as subject to Association of Ideas, 

Spinoza nowhere expounds systematically the doc¬ 
trine, afterwards so carefully elaborated, of “ Association 
of Ideas:” but in numerous detached instances he 
applied it with happy ingenuity; influenced perhai^s 
by the example, but surpassing the subtlety, o^ Hobbes. 
He especially illustrated the mode in which, through 
the principle of association, the range of emotions was 
increased, so as to embrace a host of objects originally 
indifferent to us; and well understood how, by “the 
law of transference,” thb neutral causes of pleasure 
and pain come to eclipse in interest the effects whence 
they borrow their significance. Nothing can so often 
and so closely accompany a pleasure as its own cause: 
and if it happen to be the possible cause of any one 
of many pleasures, to its idea will cling the idea, not 
of this or that alone, but of all; so that it not only 
draws upon itself the charm of what it brings, but 
indefinitely multiplies to the imagination the measure 
of its worth. (1) Thus is explained the fascination of 
money,—representative of countless pleasant possi¬ 
bilities ;—and its result, the passion of Avarice} (2) 
Again, resemblance, as well as causation, serves as a 
link of suggestion: and if some feature in a thing in¬ 
different reminds us of what we love or hate, we 
shall look upon the thing with Liking or Dislike.* 
(3) As love consecrates every indifferent paiticnlar 
« EUl 111. ziv. XT. ItL SchoL * Edi. IIL x?L D«£ AC 8, S. 
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conllcted with the object of affection, we cannot with- 
ont|>am tnus any one of these from the image*of the 
objwt That pain is Begnt} (4) A moie complicated 
clnster of associations gives rise to Jealousy. When 
an .interloper snatches from us the attachment of a 
frioad supposed to be specially our own, pain at the 
Ic^ love and hate towards the cause of it are aggra¬ 
vated by the imagined happiness of our supplanter; 
as the source of which the late object of affection 
becomes an object of aversion, not without such 
returns of the old feeling as to distract us with dis¬ 
tressing fluctuation. It is this conversion of love into 
hate that differences Jealousy from Rivalry* (6) To¬ 
wards a benefactor of one whom you love you look 
with Favour; towards an injurer, with Indiymtim; 
the agent being the cause of your own sympathetic 
pleasure or pain.’ (6) Among a crowd of level 
phenomena or common objects attention passes from 
one to another without arrest: but on anything ex¬ 
ceptional in their midst, it rests with some intensity. 
T^ fact,—called Mwider,—Spinoza reftises to recognize 
as an "affeelut" because it is merely the case of an 
iniulated image. But, when coming into association 
with love, hate, desire, etc., it gives rise to specif 
forms of feeling. Hence proceed IkvotedMee and 
Ckmtmpt: the former resting on admiration of fine 

* Stb. in. ssztL ' Etb. IIL suer. uA SehoL 

• EA. IIL Mi mU. Schrf. Sptooii, h«we»«, oddljr •Moonto fo 
ow p l ts ww la • fHnul'* hapiAnaM I7 iU iatcanUyii^ tb* IAm of 
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qualities in an object of love; the latter, on th^dis- 
covei7*'of worthlessness in an object which has been 
taken into admiration on farast and testimony; so that 
yre dwell on what it has not rather than on what it 
has. From the same stock, with variations which 
have won different names, come (7) Veneration and 
Horror, directed respectively on qualities pre-eminently 
high and pre-eminently revolting.^ 


J). iTtiaginaiion, modified hy Time-associations. 

Imagination (see above, pp. 142-3), in its function, 
takes no notice of Time distinctions. Its objects are 
always quasi-present: i.e. its images carry in them no 
condition which can exclude the actual existence of the 
things; and so they affect us in the same way, whatever 
be the dates of the things. When marks of time are 
superinduced upon these images, the equality of their 
influence is disturbed; a shadow dims the past and 
the ftiture, which, compared with the intensity of the pre¬ 
sent, gives rise to special forms of feeling. It is chiefly 
by introducing or resolving doubt in various degrees that 
these are distinguished. To this group belong (1) 
Hope and Fear; the former, a variable o% wavering 
pleasure, the latter, a similar pain of expectancy, 
directed on uncertain good or iU. (2) Take away the 
unoertainty, and these are converted respectively into 
Corfidence and Detpair; the good and ill emoging 
into the strongest lights though still not at hand. 

1 Eth. UL Ut udSclKd. Dat AC lit 
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(3) iPhould the eveut, uncertain to the last, have sud* 
denfy declared itself, it brings Joy, if answerfng to 
hops, DiMppovnimmt,'V[ realizing fear.^ These are all 
cases of passive feeling, given to contingencies which 
we cannot influence. In the prospect of disaster 
adndtting of some modifying action of our own, another 
order of emotions appears, measured chiefly from the 
average Jevel of fear among men, and named from 
some marked distance below or above this level. (4) 
Do we refrain from what we wish, through dread of a 
danger which our equals are not afraid to meet ? It 
is JHtaUlanim'Uy. Do we follow a desire into action, 
at the cost of a danger whicK our e<iuals ore afraid to 
meet ? It is Daring. (5) There is a form of dauJbk 
fear, which brings yet a new experience; when we are 
disposed to escape, through some less evil, a greater 
which else impenda Should the price dismay us, 
when the moment for its exaction is at hand, so that 
we know not which of the two ills is worse, but only 
that both are great, our fluctuating misery is Con- 
ttmcUion.* 

B. Imagimtion, vmder lUvaory Bdiefo. 


Mveral that are due to other sources. This would not 

* Eth. ni. zviiL and ScIkA AS. 12>17. 1 snil B/tdf 

sf Mr. PoUoek's wdlndtasen timnalatiou at Gmseteallm marttu. 

* Eth. III. Oaf. Aff. 40.4L 

* 1th. IlL zsxix. ScIwL Bat ef. HL SehoL, whaia C on i Umat k m 
• Attaathm livatod hjr an ohJaet at Ftnr. 
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be the case, bad we a perfect knowledge of causAity, 
so as t8 read the links of necessity not less distinctly 
in the past and the future than* in the present. As, 
however, they become hazy at a little distance from us, 
the images of things so placed are more compatible 
with the non-existence of their objects than the images 
of what we immediately perceive, and are on that 
account less impressive; and the farther off. jre place 
what we imagine, the more room do we leave for un¬ 
known possibilities that might exclude it. Time- 
difference here affects us, not on its own account, but 
merely as the index of a supposed contingency: and it 
is a rule that towards what (in-our conception) may 
either bo or not be our feeling is weaker than towards 
a contemporaneous necessity. Both, as now absent, 
are on a footing : we know that something keeps them 
out of present existence: but, turning to their date in 
the future, we are mn that the necessary wHl be there: 
we are only not sure that the contingent will not be 
there} 

It is chiefly on the affections towards human 
actions that the illusion of contingency exercises its 
modifying influence: for there it assumes the form 
of a belief in freewill; and love and hatpd in any 
given case must each be greater towards a being sup¬ 
posed to be free than towards a necessary instrument. 
In the one case he appears isolated as per se the cause 
of what takes place and concentrates on himself the 
total feeling awakened: in the other, he is z^rded as 


* Eth. IV. ix..xia. 
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onlf a member of a system of caosation, do f>ait of 
wh^ can be separately chai^ged with the resuk* To 
this belief in human 'freedom must be referred, at least 
in their higher degrees, the following feelings: (1) 
Anger, in the sense of desire to hurt an object of 
hatred, or put him out of the way (2) Bemorie and 
Self-apprmxd, t.e. sorrow and satisfaction fur something 
personally done, with the consciousness of one’s self as 
its cause ;—“ feelings of the utmost vehemence, from 
the belief w'hich men have that they are free:”* (3) 
Rnenge, or anger (as above defined), roused by iiyuiy 
done to us, and heightened by reciprocity of hatred* 
The feelings thus passed under review admit of 
combination in countless ways which furnish new 
varieties. Similars thrown together strengthen their 
common tendency. Opirasites occasion condict in their 
coincidence, and fluctuation in their succession. So 
far as we are left by our imagination to the play of 
these assailing feelings, we are in thraldom. For 
means of escape, if such there be, we must quit the 
seat of inadequate ideas, and approach the central 
essence of our nature. 

2. Erelinos Conditional on Rational Ideas. 

Giving imagination its discharge, we may now try 
to take tdie measure of our nature, if its remainii^ 

> Etlu UL zUx. Mid SeboL 

• IRli. lU. xjods. zl. Cor. 3, SdwL, AC 8S. 

> Etlk IIL xn. SdutL, U. SeboL, Dot AC >7. 
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essence were left alone; m. if there were none*but 
adequate ideas. We may consider the characteristic 
effect first of the rational, then of the intuitive ideas, 
though Spinoza does not enable us to keep them 
rigorously separata 

To be rid of inadequate ideas is to stand free of 
external causes which limit the expression of the 
mind’s own essence; and to leave the Understanding, 
unhindered by the inroad of passive states, to its pure 
self-activity.^ This is only to say that its eonatvs has 
free play and gains its end: and as the eonaiua is 
itself dedre, and its fulfilment pleamre, these two 
Primary feelings still hold their place; with this 
difference, however; that whereas before pleasure was 
the prior condition of desire, the order is now inverted, 
and pleasure enters as the satisfaction of desira But 
the third Primary feeling—pain—disappears; since 
it is incident to the restriction and abatement of act¬ 
ing and thinking power; and, so far as the mind 
understands and affirms itself, there is no room for 
“ trislitia”^ 

The autonomous essence of the mind, thus intro¬ 
duced upon a clear field, becomes coincident with 
several conceptions which, without reference to it as 
their interpreter, are liable to be misunderstood. It 
is our Power; for all that we do is simply its ex¬ 
pression. It is our Virtue; for that is only the same, 
viz. what we can be and do in intelligent conformity 
with the laws of our nature.* It is Knowledge; for it is 
1 BUl IIL Iviii « Xth. IIL liz. e£ D«C s. * BO. tV. DiC A 
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theiyBnnatioQ of adequate ideas, ie. existence under 

the guidance of reason.' It is Fntdm,; for il» is on* 

impeded life out of the inner data of our own being; 

relatively to which it is also Ntemity, inasmuch as 
« 

we cannot have them other than they are.* It is 
Sdf-interest, or the quest of our own advantage; for 
this consists in that maintenance of our essential ex¬ 
istence towards which the active conattu is directed.' 
Hence, the following phrases are all equivalent varieties 
of the same idea: Action from our own power; Action 
from reason; Action from virtue; Free action; Self¬ 
conservation; Seeking our own advantage; Following 
the necessity of our.nature.* No virtue can be con¬ 
ceived prior to the self-conserving comUm; for it would 
have to be prior to the very nature which is to be its 
subject: the conatm is the first and solo foundation of 
virtue.' The more a man seeks under it his own 
advantage, the more virtuous is he; and the less he 
cares for his advant^e the more is he powerless.* 
This natural right of self-love is as certain as that Uie 
whole is greater than the part.* 

Though Spinoza, in assuming the cmuUu$, has 
secured a form of power to supplement the “ geometri¬ 
cal” cogency which was to suffice for every need, it 
is not always easy to adjust the relations of the two. 
The knowledge with which he identifies virtue is not 
always power with which also he identifies it; not even 

* Xth. nr. nthr. ml « Eth. IV. sad Con 

•1>setl>M., IL3d.,V. VLMdLttd.LS88. •Bth.IV.w. 
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when it is of the required kind, viz. “knowledge of 
good a«.d evilfor he is well aware that, simply in 
its character of recognized truth, it cannot be depended 
on to counteract passion and conimand right action. 
He therefore has to insist, that this knowledge shall 
be more than knowledge, and invest itself vdth an 
atmosphere of feeling sufficiently intense: “A true 
knowledge of good and evil cannot, in virtue of its 
truth, control any feeling (affectum): but only in its 
character of a feeling.”^ What provision, then, does 
he make for its possessing this character ? It is 
foreign to the conception of knowledge, as such: it 
must therefore be sought in the particular object of 
this knowledge, viz. good and eeil; to the theory of 
which we must turn. 

“ Good ” and “ evil ” express no positive quality of 
things, but are names of their effects relatively to the 
wants and susceptibilities of this or that nature: so 
that the same thing may be good for one being, bad 
for another. But the words may be used intelligently, 
provided the standard by which they are measured is 
named and they are detained within it^ Applied 
thus to human nature, “Good is that which we 
certainly know to be usejul to us:” "Evil is that 
which we certainly know stands in the way of our 
command of some good.”’ This, however, is not pre* 
dse till we ask “ useful for what 7” and receive the 
answer, “for our self-conservation:” good is that which 
helps, bad is that which hinders, our self-maintenance 

iStklY. siv. * £th.iy.FntIaitp«r. * Bill. lY. Det 1, S. 
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orlibtiva power:' end the nuurki bj which eit 
ditfngaished to our feeling ere pleaeure end paio, 
ra^eotively. The increaae or diminution of aotite 
power Spinoza regaida as a bodily affection: the 
pleasura or pain as the parallel mental phenomenon, 
felt but not yet known. This fact of feeling, however, 
cannot be there without the copiesence of its own 
idea: i| it be itself the "idea" (attendant change 
in eonsciousness) of the bodily change, it beogmes 
in its turn (as this change in consciousness) the 
object of aimther idea (idea idese) now of the self* 
conscious or cognitive order: we not only have the 
feeling, but know that we hhve it: and this knowing 
is related to the having, exactly as the ftding to the 
lodily changt; ix. not in the way of identity, but in 
the v^y of parallelism. Here then we reach our goal; 
as pleasure and pain,—the indices of gain or loss in 
active poww,—are what we mean by " good and evil,” 
so the self'Conscious *idea of them is " the knowledge 
of good and eviL” Only, the self-conscious "idea” 
must contain as its object, along with the sensoiy 
chai^, its proximate cause, which is involved in 
knowing the effect.* So we know good and evil wh«i 
we know,—by the signs of pleasure and poin^what 
halpe and hinders our self-conservation. 

Why does Spinoza,—so frugal of his words^ 
speak; as if by way of distini^n, of a "true know¬ 
ledge of good and evil!” can knoidedge hdp being 
trust Subrtitate for “good and evil" their “sdtf- 

*nh.lT.TiiL.]>«. •DsIate!LXBMBd.,r. n«dX«4,L». 
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co:^Tving " eqiiivaleiits, and the answer is plain, ^e 
eoruUv^ belongs to our nature in its imagination as 
wdl as in its understanding, and asserts itself in the 
blind passions no less than in the rational tendencies: 
and its success and failure, even in its misdirection, 
are not without their connected pleasure and paia A 
vindictive man enjoys his revenge, and in it maintams 
and increases his particular type of nature: a^d if he 
understands how to gratify it, he has a “knowledge of 
good" relative to his character. But precisely on 
account of this individual relation, it is a false “ know¬ 
ledge of good ” according to the large human standard. 
Spinoza’s epithet exduddb this case and gives notice 
that he is speaking of man as the subject of adequate 
ideas. 

It is clear how “the knowledge of good and evil," 
thus interpreted, may have the character not only 
of knowledge, but of feeling. Under the form of 
judgment it carries the matter of emotion: for it is 
pUaswe or pain at one remove,—if not in itself in 
its idea, with that of its cause; and the affectional 
quality of the blind consciousness passes into the 
seeing. Or if, setting aside the pleasure or pain as a 
mere incident and index of conaiiu satisfied or baffled, 
you take this success or failure as the meaning of 
your “good," or “evil,” then they fall into tire train 
of Jkrire, already identified with tire eonaiiu. In any 
case, therefore, the eonteTUe of tire judgmmit detain it 
among tire primary feelings and arm it with their 
power to compete with rivals of the same order: and 
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tml Tor this, the mere apprehension of its lo^cal tenth, 
aso^xpressing a "clear and adequate idea" nronld be 
no match for any conflicting passion. On this emo* 
tidnal feature in the " true knowledge of good and evil" 
Spinoza relies for motive power to control ^h oppos* 
ir^ affeeitis: whether it effects the conquest depends 
on the relative strength of the rival forces.* For the 
comparative estimate of their intensities he su^fests no 
common measure. But as the passive affections are 
flung upon us by all the external causes to which wo are 
exposed, while the resisting activity is the expression 
of our solitary essence, our rational nature strugglia 
against odds of indefitfite magnitude.* 

Whatever hopes in this strife may bo placed on 
our “knowledge of good and evil” Spinoza attaches to 
it as the cause of desire: “The desire which tprmgs 
from the hmcledge of good and evil may be restrained 
and quenched by many other desires arising from the 
ailSections with which wo have to contend.”* Yet 
elsewhere he pronounces emphatically against this 
order of derivation, and insists upon inverting it: "it 
is certain that we do not strive after, will, seek, desire 
a thing because we deem it good; but that, viee versa, 
we deem it good because we strive after, will, seek, 
desire it"* And he repeats the rule with more 
explicitness: “ We have shown that nothing is desired 
Iqr ns because we judge it to be good: but, vwe versa, 
we can that good which we desire, and consequently 
ihai evil to which we are averse: so that every one 

■EUi.nr.iiL ■eui.it.xv. «stLiiLix.&^ 
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jttc^ fiom his o'sm indmatioii what is good and'bad, 
bettef*and worse, brat and worst. ISiiis the covetous 
man deems plenty of money the best of things, and 
lack of it the worst. The ambitions desires nothing 
so much as fame, and fears nothing so much as disgrace. 
To the envious nothing is more agreeable than the ill 
fortune, more aimoying than the good fortune, of his 
rival. And so each one after his own inclioatipn deems 
an object good or bad, useful or usdless.* 

The question whether desire is cause or effect of 
the idea of pleasure (ie. knowledge of good) is thus 
answered in opposite wa^ The contradiction, though 
irresolvable, may perhaps be accounted for, if we con> 
stitute two types of Desire, conforming respectively to 
the two orders of origin, and suppose Spinoza, without 
noticing the distinction, to have m view now the one 
and then the other. Identify the eonatua with Desire, 
and then nothing can be prior^to it, and only in its 
satisfaction does pleasxire arise. But that pleasure (or 
any other, if such there be) once given is attended by 
its idea, which is added to our nature and shares in 
its eonatua hereafter; in other words; is a new demie, 
emerging from the felt "good” of the first When 
Spinoza, in treating of the three primary affedua, gave 
precedence to Pleasure and Pain, and set down Desire 
as dependent on them, he tiumot have been thinking 
of the earlier of these types; or even of the later 
ezo^t in the lower half of its history frrom the pleasure 
downwards: and ptobaldy he conceived of at least 

1 KOi. lU. nzlx. SiM. 
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nmX pleasore, not as s piodaet of our aic^va runnnoj 
bit M a posriva inoidoit of experisnoe, ausoeptibla df 
nw as an absolute p^hologicsl dahm. Even at tbs 
TVy moment of unconditionally nlaiming tha .p ri or tnd 
dstermining place for Desire as the constitutor of 
“good," he still concedes the existence of other “ kinds" 
of ideasure, " Omw genus ImtiUse—et pmeipus id guod 
dssidsru^ qualecumque illud sit, satitfadt."' 

In thus showing how Bational ideas may become 
affectional and control the feelings due to the Imagina¬ 
tion, it has been necessary to speak of " the knowledge 
of good and evil ” as if it were a single knowledge in 
two parts. And single it is* so far as correlates must 
always be understood t(^ether. If we had only 
adequate .ideas, we should have no conception of good 
and evd, and should not want the names:' for different 
reasons, however, in the two cases: evil would not be 
there, consequently not its klea; good would remain, 
but, for want of its correlate would not be known in 
that character. With pure autonomous activity, we 
should have the satisfaction of increasing " perfection " 
without knowing wything else, and therefore without 
knowing it. But tristUia, from decreasing "perfec¬ 
tion,” would be absent alike from existence and firom 
knowledga It arises from inadequate ideas, whieh 
am the nation of knowlet^; from external oontml 
of our proper essence, which, left to itsell^ would never 
meet it Hence, the two terms do not rtand upon the 
same footing. 'Whatever is dmioted I7 the woii gmd 

>Km.IILxssix.asheL • ftt IT. IwiiL lslr« Oaa 
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18 positive and an object of adequate cc^tion; tndle 
what is denoted by the word ml is a mere negation, 
and an object of inadequate knowledge;* the i^ea 
being only indirectly gained, by way of denial or 
restriction put upon some self-affirmation.* Thus, in 
Spinoza’s view, evil, like error, resolves itself into 
defect, or privation, relative to the isolated human 
nature, and disappears when we look beyond t|ie inner 
wants of that single nature to the compass and equili¬ 
brium of the whole. 

Might we not grant Spinom, his assumption that 
evil is mere defect of being, yet deny his conclusion 
that to know it is mere defect of knowledge 1 Look 
at it in the equivalents by which he elucidates its 
negative character,—Pain, the failure of desire; Loss 
of essential power; Subjection to outward causes; 
Falling short of a mere' conceptual standard. In all 
these, undoubtedly, there is a measure or qm-nimn. set 
up, in a certain subtraction from which “evil” is 
made to consist. But subtraction, when it takes place, 
is after all a fact no less than addition, though indi¬ 
cated by the opposite sign: and to know it as such, 
t.0. to have, with the idea of the measure, the percep¬ 
tion of its being missed, is no more an ignorance, or 
an “ inadequate knowledge,” than would be the per¬ 
ception of its being surpassed. Compared 'with the 
'Mt'hmoivg tt, it is a positive increment of intdlli- 
gence. Knowledge of privation is not privation of 
knowledge. 

^SdLlY.Ldv. 
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The attempt to attenuate and abaorb evil by treat* 
aa an illoabn of relativity is earned out to its 
leaolta in the Blyenbeigh oorreapondenca It ia a 
hiunan inacouiacy, Spinoza there says, to apeak of 
‘^Sins against God:” they are agairut nothing, if by 
that is meant any positive antithems to other positive 
being; bnt are only cases of imperfect conformity with 
an arbitipry expectation of ours that every individual 
in the shape and with the definition of Man wQh be 
and do what we deem suitable to that type. Drop 
the preconception of the type, and the very same 
things that offend us in men please and amuse us,— 
as the fighting of bees, and tfie jealousy of dovoL The 
exemplar of which they fall short is a mere abstraction 
of OUTS, which we have no right to impose as a rule of 
absolute judgment on any nature, human or other, 
which has not enough reality to respond to it. What¬ 
ever a finite object can be, that it is; and whatever it 
is notk it cannot be. It is idle to trouble ourselves 
about the cause of Sin: for Sin is non-being: uid 
non-bdng wants no cause. Whatever exists, consi¬ 
dered in itself irrespectivdy of anjrthing else, includes 
perfeetton, to the extent in each object of that object^s 
essence: for tiris it is that constitutes its essence.* 
Belatively to people with eyraight, a blind man has a 
defect: bnt in the nature of things absence of sight in 
him is just the same as in a stone, aa the measure td 
being decreed to both is alike complete without vishm; 
and there is no more sense in speaking of God as iSbm 
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canoe of non>vision in the man than in the otonef It 
is the<same mth the ethical infinnities of infetior men 
compared nrith the superior, and of the same man in 
his inferior moods: under the lower conditions, the 
better affection conceived by us as if possible is no 
more present than in a devil or a stone. In imagina* 
tion only is it loss: in reality it is negation.* 

Spinoza has the coun^e to apply this principle to 
particular cases of crime: ejg. Kero’s matricide, in its 
positive elements,—the external act and the intention 
to kill his mother,—^was no wickedness; for the same 
features were no less present in the act of Orestes: 
and the other elements—his ingratitude, pitilessness, 
and disobedience—are all negative, and express no 
essence, and therefore have not, like the act and the 
intention, God [or aught else] for their cause.* 

From these statements it will readily be seen how 
the assumptions of universal-necessity and of the nega¬ 
tive character of evil work together as the two principal 
factors of Spinoza’s ethical doctrine. 

The essence of man as an agent being resolved into 
Baiio, his function becomes a simple one, viz. to under¬ 
stand or know; and the mind judges nothing service¬ 
able to itself except what conduces to this end, which 
gives value to all things and receives it from none. 
The more comprehensive the object understood, the 
more advantageous is the apprehension of it: so that 
to know absolutely infinite being, the common pro¬ 
perties alike in the part and in the whole, is. Ood, 
1 Sp. < 1 . • Xp. ss. 
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ii tAe mind’s supreme good, its highest scthrity, its 
•bsolute virtue.* 

A single name expresses the ethical aspect of this 
single function. lt\& Foriitvdo; Firmness, to stand (Vee 
of the passive affections, and act from the inward essence 
of the mind alone. If wo divide it, it is not because 
it has parts, but because it directs itself on different 
objects <pid relations. In action mainly personal, it is 
Animotiias, —courage and high spirit to resist deflecting 
passions. In action towards others, it is Oenerotiia*,—- 
amity untainted by mean illusions and antipathies: 
the one word expressive of strength, the other of noblo' 
ness.* True courage'no one Assesses who is under the 
influence of any excessive desire, enthralling him to 
an outward object;* or who fails to estimate dangers 
rightly, irrespective of their near or distant date, and 
purely by their certainty and relative magnitude ;* and 
therefore is not equally ready to meet or to shun Uiom, 
as reason may prescribe.* The desires which animate 
the free-spirited man, expressing lus pure self-activity, 
are a positive pursuit of good, unalloyed by pain; 
simply for its own sake, and not from fear of evil or 
hope of external benefit.* Not even the idea of death, 
so disturbing to many, will divert him from his intent¬ 
ness on the action proper to his living nature; hii 
thoughts will dwell on anything rather than death; 
the wisdom of life will be bis meditation.* 

* Etb. IV. xxT.-zsviiL ud IL xlvit 8«* mtyn, jf. 150,16L 
•SUi.nLliz.adML « Itb. IV. Izli. • Ett.IV.lzaLiadCor. 
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In its social aspect, of nobleness towards otbers, 
the rational temper excludes all passions—^varieties of 
hate—^which interfere with the concord of men, such 
as envy, disdain, and pride; and secures the several 
modes of kindly feeling, as clemency, modesty, open¬ 
ness to friendship (curiously called hormtai). He who 
is possessed by it will try to conquer hate with love, 
and make all men partners in true good:^ ‘ihe who 
requites injuries with hate lives a miserable life indeed; 
but he who sets himself to lay siege to hatred with 
love you cannot deny to be a safe and happy warrior. 
With equal ease he faces a single foe or a host, and 
asks no aid from fortune. Tes, *and those whom he 
conquers surrender with joy, not with beaten, but with 
augmented strength.”* If his lot be cast, not with 
enemies but with fools, he will decline, as far as may 
be, to receive benefits from them, which they will 
expect him to measure (as he cannot honestly do) by 
their rule: yet at times he must consent, lest he 
excite ill-will by seeming churlishness.* " In no high 
degree can any but the free-minded be grateful to one 
another: for they alone are united by mutual services 
and friendship, and endeavour to benefit each other 
with equally zealous lovewhereas the gratitude of 
persons led by blind desires is rather a matter of busi¬ 
ness, or even a trap (for future favours) than real 
thankfulness.* Moreover, the free-minded man can 
always be depended on for good fisith: he can never 

> Bkh. IV. zxacriL zlv. and Cor 1. * Eth. lY. Izx. and SchoL 

» EUl nr. zItL tadSclioL « Eth. IV. Izsl. aadSdioL 
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«ct %ritli artifice; nor wUl Spinoea allow of any breach 
of this rule, even as a ransom from death.^ AM these 
ch^ctoristics of true freedom are best realized by one 
who, instead of being his own master in solitude, lives 
in a civil society, where the well-being on which he is 
intent os his own is tluit of a latger self Uinu his 
private nature, and by some surrender of passionate 
desires i| secured an indefinite amount of mutual help 
and concord* But the ultimate ground of rational 
life in its immunity from disturbance is in the know¬ 
ledge of God, i.«. in cscaixj from the i^rsonal atandard 
of good, and the surrender of our partial estimates of 
evil to the total conception of the necessity of nature.* 
“If,then, we beconm subject to events other than we could 
wish, wo shall bear them with e(iunnimity, conscious 
that we have done our part, and could not have avoided 
these things, being but a part of the universal nature 
and involved in its order. When this is clearly and 
distinctly understood,*that l)etter part of us which is 
called intdligence will accept it with absolute content, 
and in that content endeavour to persist.”* 

These lineaments of Fortilitdo present the picture 
of a mind independent in its essence, dependent in its 
lot, and by the ascendency of the former neutralizing 
the contrarieties of the latter. The superiority, ethical 
in its result, is intellectual in its source: it is the 
triumph of clear and adequate ideas over confused and 
inadequate, of Understanding over Im ag i n ation. All 


* Etli. 17. bodL tad SclioL 
> Eth.I7.LaUL 


• Eth. 17. LoiU. SdMA 
« Eth. 17. Al>p. M. 
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the characteristics of this virtue,—^its energy, its ^ad> 
ness, its evenness, its disinterestedness,-^are the direct 
expression of rational self-knowledge and appreciation 
of things by their eternal qualities. And all the 
opposites which it sets aside,—disappointment, excess, 
the various hatreds, time-illusions, submission to ex¬ 
ternals,—are induced by the mixed images that cheat 
TU9 with the semblance of reality. Be the duj^tion of 
the mind what it may, tJiese are the marks of the 
slave; those, of the free.^ 

3. Feeling Conditiomal on Intuitive Ideas. 

If the first stage of apprehension beyond imagina¬ 
tion already left behind the whole troop of passive 
emotions, they appear from the second still farther in 
the distance In neither is -the mind any longer 
kindled from without or disposed of by feeling which 
is not insight. What fervour there may be in both is 
but the intensity of clear ideas, in each case drawn 
into a focus of its own. Incandescent Bationality 
becomes Fortitude; incandescent Intuition becomes 
Intdlectual Love of Ood. 

This crowning feature of Spinoza’s ethical ideal is 
far, however, from shining by its own light It is 
involved in the obscurity of his doctrine of intuitive 
knowledge, already discussed (p. 152 se^.); with 
additional darkness of an exposition laboriously enigw 
maticaL But if we do not look for too much in his 

* lY.bnrLSeliol. 
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sttUlme phraseology, and are exact in apjdying enoh 
kej to it as he has provided, a eonsiatent intei|ai'rta* 
tion of it may be found. 

Spinoza has prepared the way by explaining what 
he means by the knou?ledg« of God. “The human 
mind 1ms an adequate knowledge of the eternal and 
infinite essence of God,” in knowing itself, its body, and 
external, bodies as actually existing; in having these 
samples of the universal properties of extension and 
thinking. Consequently, all men know God’s infinite 
and eternal essence, though other eommunet nodonet 
may be more clear.^ To have the conception of Nature 
as extended and ideal (or ifitelligible) in common with 
ourselves is to know God. Nay, “any {mrticular 
body, actually existing,” suffices to make this knowledge 
adequate.” This physical identification of our cunsti* 
tution with that of the world is not yet called the 
InteUectml Love of God, so long as it engages us only 
upon the geometry ^d logic of the two groat attri¬ 
butes: though a theory which resolves all human 
action and perfection into understanding might as well 
use the phrase of the rational cognition os reserve it 
for the intuitive. A passage to something more than 
knowledge of God is first sought in the self-coimcious- 
ness: “ He who clearly and , distinctly understands 
himself and his affections, loves God; and the more 
so, the more ho understands them;”* and the "affec¬ 
tions” here meant include, as the previous proposition 

* Eth. IL zlriL tad SdtoL 

» m. V. xr. 
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shows, those of the body.* The reason assigned is 
simply,* that in consciously understanding anytlmg 
there is always a pleasurable exercise of mental power; 
and that where the phenomenon understood is a state 
of yourself referred to its cause, the pleasure becomes 
l<m; and, where that cause is God (under the aspect 
of an attribute),—^love of God. To " refer an affection 
to the idea of God ” is to carry it in thought from the 
natura mturata to the natura naturans, or “ see it in 
its cause,” or “understand it;” and the happy con¬ 
sciousness of our clear idea as part of the whole truth 
of nature is the “love of God.” The mind, in being 
aware of its own intelligence, is-glad, and loves the 
source or totality of it, viz, the necessity of nature,* 

This intelligent power reaches its acme in intuitive 
knowledge; to which accordingly the Love of God 
pre-eminently belongs.® This third gmde of cognition, 
as we have seen, is characterized by seeing individual 
things in the light of those universal attributes which 
combine to set them up: so that from the preconcep¬ 
tion of those attributes the essences of the res singu- 
lares are seized, with a full perception of necessary 
relation. The attributes being divine, the things thus 
seen in them are “seen in God.”* If the res singu- 
laris should be yourself, you are then the object as 
well as the subject of this intimate connection. .And 

1 "The mind can get to refer to the idea of Qod all affections of 
the body or images of things ;'* ie. to nnderstand them as cases of 
moleenlar change within the attritmte of Extension. 

* Eth. HI, liii * Eth. V. xxr. sxriL * Eth. V. ux. 
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you mot only know the necessary step from the attri¬ 
butes to the individual essence, but you know that you 
kndW it; you are conscious of a nexus of ideas identical 
in cogency with the real relation: w. your own mind, 
as an organ of necessary truth, reveals the necessary 
reality, because it is only a function of it. This 
“tliird kind of knowleilge," therefore, “dejwnds upon 
the mind, as actual (fonnalis) cause, so far as the mind 
itself is eternal”* (t.«. the seat of logiad laws): and as 
“ the mind ” is now a res singularis “ seen in Ooil,'! he 
(or it) also, and comprcheudingly, is recognized ns cause 
of the pleasure you feel in your philosophical insight, 
and so becomes the olyect of your “ Intellectual Ix)ve. 

The claims made for this affection are in character 
with its august name. It makes us one with God, 
and so imparts the highest self-content or ghulncss in 
the contemplation of our active power.* No envy or 
jealousy or other form of hate can mingle with for 
it is enhanced by the’numbers who share it* Irom 


* Eth. V. xxxL .... 1 . , 1 . 

* Etb. V. xxxil and Oor. Comp, xxxvi Schol lub fin., wh«M Ui« 

foUowing remark (which I condenne) occur.: Tim mcncc of our 
being knowledge, of which God i« the principle and foundatwn^l. 
clear how our mind depends-ewence and exi»tence alike-on God! 
-an impreseiTo example to show how mperior is that 
particular thing, which, as intuitive, U celled “of the 
to the general knowledge called “of the secowl kind.’ In th. First 
Part a geiurai proof was given that of all Mngi both osse^and 
existence depend on God: but this is brought homo to our 
mow forcibly, wlmn the condurion is drawn over a^ eps^^ 

ftom the very etwmea of the particular thing (the mind) all^ to h# 

dependent on God. » Eth. V. Mxvi. SeboL ♦ Eth. V. xi. 
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its connection 'with eveiy object, it is for erfflokept 
aliTe.^a And being an expression of the mind’s nature 
as a necessaiy function of the nature^ of God, ft is 
eternal, no more capable of removal than the true of 
becoming false.^ It is the only love that is eternal; 
the passive affections lasting no longer than the body. 
The fear of death disappears before it: and the more 
• iihings the mind knows in the rational and intuitive 
way, the greater is the part of it that abides and is 
imV>uched by fear of death.’ 

Without pausing at present to consider the exact 
purport of these phrases, we proceed to the two final 
oracles on this supreme excellence. “ God loves him¬ 
self with an infinite intellectual lova”* And “the 
mind’s intellectual love to God is the very love of God 
wherewith he loves himself, not as infinite, but so far 
as expressed by the essence of the human mind con¬ 
sidered under the form of eternity: t.e. the mind’s 
intellectual love towards God is part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves himself.” ® This new pre¬ 
dicate of God—“intellectual love”—naturally aston¬ 
ishes readers who have been taught that God has 
neither Intellect’ nor Love and that such terms, if 
ever applied to him, can carry as little of their proper 
meaning as the word dog when transferred from the 

* Bth. y, xvt * Etk V. xxxUL zxxtiL 

* Eth. Y. xzxviiL and Sdiol The lue of the word “etemot” iaanti' 
iheria to the Umforary chancter of the body and its affections contra¬ 
dicts Spinosa’s statement that it has no tikitiim ta tfme. Hera it cai 
only mesa “free from death." * Eth. Y. xxxr. * Eth. Y. xmni 

* Eth. L zriL SchoL nzL Ep, 64. Eth. Y. xriL Cor. 
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aninal that barks to Sirius.* Tlieir perplexity, how¬ 
ever, is due to their finding, in these proixisitiens, 
beings that love (Mon and God) both with the same 
object of Love (God); whereas there is only one, vi*. 
Man, though under the two names. And of this, it 
must be confessed, Spinoza gives fair notice : for doi« 
he not plainly say that by Gotl’s self-love he means 
nothing else than Man’s love towanls him? Tht* 
question then is, How can ho call one and the same 
Lover Man in one sentence amt Gad in the other? *To 
this also he supplies an answer; he is speaking of God, 
“not as Infinite,” not as Natura uVaturaw, but os 
manifested in one of Uie mmlffs of the Natura Naturnin, 
viz. the human mind. The alfection therefore of T/ive 
is piedicable of (lod only in virtue of its being felt by 
a finite nature which is an undulation of his Thinking 
Attribute. The further stipulation that, in this con¬ 
nection, the liuman mind shall bo taken, not in its 
whole experience, buf “under the form of eternity," 
simply shuts out its imagination and limits us to it as 
the organ of necessary truth, in whii^h cajiacity alone 
it is at one with the necessity of nature and the 
subject of intuitive knowledge. After this identifica¬ 
tion of the two beings, there is no ilifRculty in ]>assing 
the same feature (love) under either name: and it is 
by playing at substitutions with those equivalents that 
the paradoxical equations are built up which have so 
much puzzled interpreters of the intellectual love of 
God, Objectively, the tel/ which God loves is the 

i Eth. L zriL IkboL 
T 
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hvman, considered as also divine: and subjectivelyci the 
hunumiliavnd which loves is also God, in his coincidence 
with the essence of our nature. The apparent cbn- 
tradiction arises from the reader’s assumption that the 
word "God” refers to the nature naturans, and the 
word "Man” to the nature naturata. When both are 
understood to be in the latter, and to be the same 
element of it, the contradiction disappears, and becomes 
a tautology. The deep-sounding corollary—"Hence 
God> so &r as he loves himself, loves men; and con¬ 
sequently the love of God towards men and the 
intellectual love of the mind towards God are one and 
the same,”—breaks its pfr)mise to the ear, and means 
no more than that the persons may be changed ad 
ItbiJtum, where no persons are distinguishable.^ 

The "intellectual love of God” is no affection 
directed upon a conscious and responding mind; but 
the desire and delight of understanding things as 

* The reasoning is correct enough in/om; “Ood’s love towards 
himself" being the middle term, identifying the other two, vis. “The 
mind’s love towards Qod,’’ and “God’s love towards men” by its 
eqidvalenoe to both t 

The Mind’s love tovrarda Qod ■■ God’s love tovrards himself 

-- ^ 

H 

s God’s love towards men. 

To estimate the eontaUt of the reasoning, we must ask how it is made 
ont that the middle term is tantamount to the first It ia made ont 
by tackingona “gMolsiiM” to the word “God,"—“God, aofiuraahe 
it thehoman mindi" so that “God’s love”a“tiM hnman mind’s 
loveand "himaelf”*:“man.” With these snbstitatea, the e^nha* 
lanes ia so etbetoaUy estaUiahsd, that aU dm propositions any the 
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determined by the necessity of nstora,—the enthn* 
for tmth,->the self* adaptation to the ctder of 
the world.* If Spinoza had in view two stages of 
it, corresponding to the Bational and Intiiitive grades 
of knowledge, and marked this by reserving the 
epithet “ intellectnol ” for the latter, he probably 
meant to distinguish the tekntifie habit of mind ftom 
the phU^tofhieal; both perfect in their all^ianoe 
to reality; but the one working from droumf'erence 
towards centre, the other iiom centre towards cir¬ 
cumference. 

V. Ethical Values or rifs Several Oroebe or 
Febumq. 

No descriptive psychology of human affections can 
retrain from incidental estimates of their worth as 
elements of character. But Spinoza's moral ideal 
needs a more direct pnesentation than in the scattered 
hints of the foregoing chapters. 

The supreme Standard of ethical value is M^ht 
Knoioing. In this is included all that is desirable for 
man, and nothing else.* This is virtue.' This is the 

* IiiTolTiiig, on tiie introipectiTa lU* AeqmUtetnUa, or 

which SpiaoM eltawhers (E^ IV. UL SchoL) MiiipM to tho mm 
mpreme (miniiiiun qvod ipmn poMiimiu) «1tieh k hm girts 
taUbahUUtebialUmqfCML Arethtjrthm UummI It im m s 
psrtdox to My to. Tot, tho moro ckwoly thoy an aentishMi, tho 
more do they look liko tho mm ttato of mind, daaeribtd tt oat tfast 
is Hw dtnet riow, tt what tt b, at aaothor, is tho r^lm, ao oostM* 
platad is attfooBadoantoia 

* Eth. IT. urL zzriL 
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perfection which the mind’s essence is always pressing 
to realbe.* In all that tends to promote this there is 
a positive value; in all that hinders it, a negati\^ or 
subtractive; Its most important aids are throe,—viz. 
(1) A highly complex organism, supplying a great 
variety of bodily relation to other bodies; provided, 
however, it does not fail of the essential condition of 
stability.—an undisturbed ratio of motioi^ to rest 
among the Ixxlily parts.* It is by securing for us a 
large number of properties in common with other 
bodies that such an organism contributes to right- 
knowing ; for this numl^er is the measure of our clear 
and adetpiato ideas. Pleasure (Imtitia): for the 
reason, that it enhances while |>ain depresses bodily 
and mental power.* Hence, it is commendable to 
make provision fur a duo gratification of the senses, 
and for a life hrightene«i by amusements and adorned 
by the fiiscinatiuns of art* (3) Social or concurrent 
life;* for this reason, that while all other external 
objects have a mixeil unlikeness and likeness to our¬ 
selves, and therefore {vartly hinder and partly help 
clearness of idea, our fellow-men have more in common 
with us tliau anything else, and are therefore in the 
highest degree serviceable to ns; and by adding 
together the powers of many human beings, a vast 
accession of resource and a freer movement of faculty 
aw secured.* Under this third head, however, the 
interdepoideiice is reciprocal: if Society is a Kelp to 

• IV. ixiv. • Btk IV. szxviiL IV. sU. 
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ratiteal life, tational life, ia. the control of peeaiona, ia 
in^spenseble to aod^. It ia the feeltnga attkred in 
ua by external objecta that aet na at variance; aervttnde 
to them ia diaoord with each other. But ao far aa we 
act out the eaaence of human nature (which ia the 
aame in na all), ie. ao far as we live under guidance of 
reason, we all move on the same lines towards what ia 
necessarily and universally good, and so are in perfect 
accord: and each will bo most serviceable to others, 
when be most seeks bis own real advantage. But for 
the succumbing of men to conflicting passions, harmony 
would be spontaneous: disturbance, however, arising, 
means of conquering it have to be sought; and are 
found in the institution of the State.’ 

The several orders of Feeling must be estimated by 
their tendency to support or weaken Ujeso three con* 
ditiona More or less, all the passive emotions, involv¬ 
ing aa they do inadequate ideas, detain us from right 
knowing. Each, occupying us with some one object, 
hinders our apprehension of the rest, to a degree ludi¬ 
crous in the case of the lover, odious in that of the 
miser and the ambitious, and constituting a genuine 
inaanity in them all.* The first of the three conditions 
(perfect organism) is forfeited by all pleasurable ex¬ 
citement except Cheerfulness (bilaritos): for Uiis alone 
affects the whole body, while other varieties impair its 
balance by some local intensity.* The second condi- 
tion,*which thus becomes subject to a material rei^c- 

> mh.1V. xzzv.Cor. I,*; wtwrt i*x»U. »dwL 1. 

■ Ith. nr. lUr, SdioL » Eth. IV. iM 
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tion, is wholly banished by the entrance of pain; lAich 
can nefer be anything bat a hindrance, unless, accident¬ 
ally, as a counterpoise to some partial pleasure.^ Such 
incidental check to feeling otherwise excessive may be 
exercised by hope and fear: and it is their only com¬ 
mendation : for in themselves, and in their derivatives. 
Confidence and Despair, Joy and Disappointment, they 
indicate defect of intelligence; so that a ratignal Tnnn 
would try to free himself from them.* The third con¬ 
dition (social harmony) is excluded by all varieties of 
Iiate, as envy, scorn, anger, revenge, and the voluptuous 
jiassions which feed them.* And so far as pride values 
others at less than their deserts, and self-contempt con¬ 
soles itself by dislike of others’ superiority, they belong 
to the family of envy and must be similarly judgetl* 
In the favouring affection with which we regard the 
benefactor of another there is nothing at variance with 
reason: but its counterpart,—indignation against the 
iiyurer,—is unconditionally bad, and is inadmissible as 
the source of public punishment* 

Tried by the same standard of Reason, other feelings, 
not usually disapproved, must be condemnedCom¬ 
passion, which only does ill what Reason would do 
well; Humility, whicli, as contemplating what we have 
not, IS the nation of self-knowledge and a hindrance 
to our ac^g power; Repentance, which carries the 
double evil, of wrong desire and of unhappiness, both 
of Uiem weaknesses; Sensitiveness to reputation,— 


t 

> 
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always at the mercy of a fickle molUtude, and dreading 
ecUpee by some rival's fame. Bnt^ as not all men are 
accessible to rational considerations, these afiections, 
working through hope and fear to not dissimilar results, 
may pass as imperfect substitutes, producing at times 
more good titan harm.* Fear indeed is indispensable 
for governing the mass of men; so true is it that 
“ terret vulgus nisi metuat” 

There remain a few of the passive feelings which 
directly exclude right knowledge, either of ourselves 
or of other objects. With self-knowledge, t,g., Self* 
exaggeration and SelMepreciation ore incompatible. 
Filling us with false btdiefs, (liey are the source of great 
weakness: the latter, os solitary and painful, Iteing 
the more corrigible ; the former, fed by flatterers and 
pleasant to the imagination, being, on the other hand, 
one of the most obstinate of faults.* Self-content, it is 
obvious, may have adequate ground, and be consistent 
with the rational life. It is the acme of self-conser¬ 
vation, the supremo condition, scoondaiy to nothing 
ulterior; and, as the end of ends, confers an inordinate 
fascination on the praise which maintains it, and to 
any disgrace which disturbs it imparts a sting that 
renders life barely supportable.* Our knowledge of 
other objects <is similarly confused by feeling: over- 

estimation and under-estimation of men is simply 
ignonmee of them.* And hope end fear are incident to 
ignorance of the order of nature.* 

r Etk IV. L liiL Ut. •ad SeboL IriU. Adwl 
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Nothing can efifectually replace knowledge, if a 
feelingiiappens to lead ua right, it only does by accident 
what true insight would necessarily effect.^ And wlien 
one passion is adroitly played off against another, there 
is no inward deliverance; as may be seen in the self- 
denials of the avaricious or the ambitious, which give 
way when no longer serving their immediate end. 
Without freedom from the passive affections ^ere cam 
not be rational life.® And that freedom is to be won 
only by FortUudo, as already defined in its^two divisions 
of High Spirit and Nobleness. 

a 

VI. Ethical Dynahhcs. 

It would be of little service to enumerate the con¬ 
stituents of character, and submit them to relative 
valuation, unless a potoer can be found vested in us, 
whereby the " melior pars nostri ” may rise to supremacy 
over all else. When wo look no farther than our own 
nature, and compare its conflicting elements, its “ better 
part” would seem to carry this power in itself: for is 
it not the understanding ? and do we not, according to 
Spinoza, " act so far as we understand ”? while, beyond 
this, we only suffer passive states ? so that it cannot be 
doubtful, in case of a struggle, which will have to 
succumb. Unfortunately, the combatants are not so 
unequally matched as this mere interior antithesis—of 
active and passive—would imply. If the Understand¬ 
ing concentrates aH the inward strength of our own 
* Eth. IV. lix. * Etli. III. AS. Def. 48, SspL 
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nattre, the Imaginative Feelings are backed by the 
wl^le energy of outward things;—an enetgjs which 
in^finitely exceeds our own and often quenches it* 
Thus the field of strife is thrown open from the human 
limits to the embracing world: and the issue lies be¬ 
tween the two causalities,—the eternal in the essence 
of man and the phenomenal in his existence. Nor in 
the relation between these two is there any self-evident 
security for the ascendency of either. The qualitative 
superiority of the first is balanced by the quantitative 
range of the second: from which man, os a part and 
product of nature, and in contact with it all round, roust 
be played upon every rooinent of his life. Whether 
his intellectual essence will succeed in unfolding itself, 
or be overpowered by objects in the external scene, there 
is no tertium quid to decide; he himself cannot mediate 
l)etween them, for he is identical, as agent, with the 
first term: nor is there in him any such function or 
factdty as will, distinct from the several adequate 
ideas which make up his intelligence. He is not um¬ 
pire but combatant; with weapons not of liis own 
selection against an opponent of unmeasured strength. 
The contest must settle itself; "solvitur ambulando.” 
Should the inward essence of the mind prevail, he will 
be “freeshould the outward order of nature carry 
the day, he will have succumbed to “ necessity.” 

The attentive reader can scarcely fail to notice here 
a change in Spinoza’s phraseolt^. In the earlier 
books of the Ethics, the explicit ootcoming of what is 
• Kill. IV. *r. 
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implicit in the essence of a thing,—Substance, ^tri¬ 
bute, or Mode,—^was taken as the type of NeeeiMy, 
and made the base of the “geometrical method” of 
rigorous deduction. Here, in the fifth book, this same 
unfolding of the essence of man as an eternal mode of 
eternal nature, is set up as the type of Freedom, in dis¬ 
tinction fipom the successive causality in the order of 
finite things, which now obtains sole possess^n of the 
word "Necessity.” It is obvious that nothing has 
occurred to render the causa emndi more “ free ” than 
at first, or less “necessary” than the causa fiendi: and 
the change of language cannot prevent our seeing 
that, in Spinoza’s view, th*e determination of character 
is a mutual adjustment of two necessities, capable of 
admixture in various proportions. Even if we reserve 
the word “ freedom ” for relative use, to mark the idea 
of either of them when left alone by the other, we 
provide for an impossible case in ethics: for Man is 
always an object in Nature, as well as an essence in 
himself; and there is in him no such thing as separate 
action of either causality. 

The only question then of ethical dynamics assumes, 
in Spinoza’s scheme, this conditional form:— " In ease ” 
the inner necessity controls the outer, how does it do 
sot What are the particulars comprised in its subjec¬ 
tion of the passive feelings t 

The main answer,—comprehending in fact any 
others that may be different in form,—^is:—the passive 
affections are subdued when they are known. They are 
incident to inadequate and confused ideas: to gain an 
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adefuate and clear idea of such an affection is to de* 
stroy it^ It is like a jugglei's trick; which can take 
us in only till we see through it. What then is 
implied in this substitution of distinct for confused 
apprehension? In presence of some object we are 
agreeably or disagreeably affected: occupied by it, or 
its imago in the memory, we treat it as cause of our 
feeling apd look on it with love or hate acconlingly.* 
This, however, is a mistak& Our '* affection " (includ* 
ing, as Spinoza always does, its physiological side) is 
referable, not to the outward thing per se, but to it 
conjointly with our own body, and more to the latter 
than to the former, and only* to such properties as are 
common to both.* In order, therefore, to know the 
affection (t.«. to see it in its cause), we must have 
these mixed elements disengaged from each other, and 
those of them which the order of nature really links 
together wo must perceive in their necessary concate¬ 
nation.* Once let an affection lie thus analysed at 
our feet, and it is done for;* just as it would be 
impossible to keep up a blush in order to try psycho¬ 
physical experiments upon it 

We owe so much to the sanguine temper of 
European science in the early years of its revival, that 
we may well spare it our easy criticism. Yet it is 
instructive, from our present point of view, to notice 
the coolness with which Spinoza already asserts that 
" there is no bodily affection of which we cannot form 

lEtli. V. ULudCor. *Etb.Y. v. * Etb. IL ztL ud Oor. 1,1 
« Etk L Az. 4, d; n. xxsrfiL • Bdu Y. ir. SdwL 
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a clear and distinct conception especially whe» we 
rememlier that under this “conception” he includes 
“ the reduction of the affection to the idea of God,” ije. 
to its place in the necessary order of nature.* His 
“proof” of this “great promise,” as Trendelenburg 
justly calls it,* it is needless to scrutinize. Time has 
effectually refuted it, and shown that we are as far as 
ever from necessarily connecting, and almogt as far 
from accurately co-ordinating, the physical, the physio¬ 
logical, and the ideal series involved in our experience 
of feeling. In justice to Spinoza we must add that 
he so far qualifies his “ large promise ” as to admit the 
lingering presence, along*with the “ clear and distinct 
conception,” of inadequate ideas due to the external 
object’s residue of differences from our own body after 
all that is common has been sifted out; and that he 
finally shapes his statement thus:* “Every one is 
able, if not perfectly yet in part,^to know himself and 
his affections clearly and distinctly, and consequently 
to make sure of suffering from them less.” They may 
be reduced to the smallest part of the mind. Even 
where our knowledge of the object of feeling remains 
thus imperfect, we may yet think of it as belonging to 
an infinite causal series; and when thus stripped of its 
look of isolated freedom, and reduced into the line of 
necessity, it will lose its chief power over us; for 
towards that which is supposed to be free a far deeper 
feeling is directed than towards one under necessity.* 

> Eth. y. It. Sebol. * Eth. V. xIt. » Hbtor. iL 9L 

* Eth. Y. u. SehoL • Eth. Y. t. tL iz. 
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^ support of self-anal^is as an instrument of 
self-mastery, Spinoza recommends an habituai reiiec- 
ticm, in tranquil hours, on maxims of rational life, and 
examples which enforce them; that hatred is con- 
qtmred by love; that social friendliness brings self- 
content; that men, like other objects, are disposed of 
by necessity of nature. Such associations of ideas, 
once by assent of reason, will rise at the needed 
moment, and be acconiptuiicd by the corresponding 
bodily acts or states, in virtue of the law of }mrallel- 
ism.' Constituting as they do a real insight into 
properties of things that can never be absent, they 
have, in their clear jind pefmanent truth, a powerful 
set-olf against the vehemence of any immediato im¬ 
pression : and thonglj they may lie over|K)Wered by 
the fascination of an object actually present, they will 
bo more than a match for one only imagined and 
dimmed by the haze of the past or fuUire.* 

One other sulisidiary rule is added. An affection 
concentrated is more intense than one distributed: so 
that, even without direct recourse to the restraints of 
reason, we lighten our thraldom when yielding only to 
feelings which contemplate many different objects at 
once.* 

What, then, is to set in action these remedies for 
the tra0^fuiTa‘i There is no spring of resistance to 
them, no impulse to the knowledge and love before 
which they retire, but the eonaim of the mind's own 
essence, the pressure of its self-asserting power toirards 

> EUi. V. z. and Sclnd. * Eth. V. vIL 
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its proper perfection; and the inherent satisfaction 
belonging to all knowledge. Insight, i.e. virtue, can be 
purchased by no external good. Blessedness is identi¬ 
cal with virtue, not its reward. Our delight in virtue 
is not the effect, but the cause of our restraining the 
passions. This delight turns intellectual insight into 
love; and so, against irrational affection sets up, not 
simply rational intuition, but rational affection, as victor.^ 

It is impossible to quit this theory of ethical 
dynamics without noticing its conspicuous contradic¬ 
tion of the principle of parallelism. It has already 
been pointed out that the conatus assumed in all things 
is at variance with that principle, (p. 239). But here 
the variance becomes especially striking, because the 
conatus is planted, in order to do its work, expressly 
and exclusively in the Understanding, and is the asser¬ 
tion of the thinking power itself; while the task it is 
set to accomplish is the subjugation of affections which 
are fundamentally corporeal * Bodily work is openly 
handed over for Thought to achieve: knowledge steps 
forth into conflict with the passions, and clears the 
field of them. It may be said that the defeated 
“affection” is a mixed phenomena, containing, with 
some bodily change, also its “idea;” and that it is only 
the latter element which is modified by thought; while 
> Eth. V. riiL 

* Etk IIL D«f. 8. “By Affection (Affectnm) I andentand ehaagw 
induced (affectiones) in the body, vhereby the actire power of the 
body iteelf ia increaaed or diminiahed, aided or contrdkd, together 
with the ideaa of thcae ehangea ie. not the eognittre apprehanaioD 
of theae ehangea, bat the feeli^ which attend them. 
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the^former undergoes a concurrent but independent 
modification, consistently with the rule of parallelism. 
Ae! 6 this line of defence is no doubt pre-arranged at 
the opening of the Fifth Book; where it is kid down 
that “ in precise conformity with the order and linking 
together of thoughts and ideas of things in the mind, 
are the bodily affections or images of things ordered 
and linked together in the body." ’ To give effect to 
the plea, this proposition must be read between the 
lines wherever Spinoza subsequently speaks of the 
efficiency of knowledge in “destroying,” “removing," 
“controlling," “extinguishing,” “overcoming," the 
“ affections,"—of " all. that the mind considered tn ii- 
self alone can achieve against the affections,"* of “the 
power vested in the intellect alone of restraining the 
lusts and affections ;"* and we are to split his single 
term “ affections " into its two component conceptions 
and exclude from his meaning the bodily changes and 
limit it to the “ id^;" since that is the point at 
which the mental causality is arrested, and the ulterior 
corporeal modifications are in no way due to the 
“ power vested in the intellect alone,” but only follow 
suit propria motu. Can any one believe that Spinoza 

meant his last book to be read with this suhavdilurt 
that he threw bis language of causation over a gulf 
which he was conscious it could not cover ? Bather 
have we here a fresh evidence of his wavering alle¬ 
giance to the rule “ Neither can the body determine 
tiie mind to think, nor the mind determine the body 
• XUl y. ax. SehoL < Btli. V. xUL 
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to motion or rest, or any other state, if such there ]je.”* 
It has Veen*already shown® that this rule is no sooner 
established than it is half recalled, in favour of the 
body’s possible production of ideal effects. And we 
have now the inverse oblivion of the rule, in a tacit 
ascription of power to the mind over affections which 
are in part corporeal. In his treatment of the states 
of “ passion,” from whichever end he takes it up, there 
is no effectual separation of the material and ideal 
elements. The second and third books practically 
assign the determining place to the body, the fifth 
book to the mind: and if the doctrine that neither could 
determine the other had*seriously possessed Spinoza, 
he could not have written them as now they stand.® 

The resolving of ethical power into the self-assertion 
of the understanding would be intelligible in a philo¬ 
sophy which started with a ready-made Ego of given 
type which might forthwith vindicate its intellectual 
rights. But Spinoza’s disqualification for using the 
doctrine of essence, elsewhere disturbing to his logic,* 
affects his ethics with a fatal weakness. He has no 
human subject to begin with,—no “individual” with an 
“ essence,”—no understanding intent on maintaining 
itself. This “self” on whose autonomous power he 
relies is not yet in existence, but waits for the touch 
of his compounding hand to be built up out of per- 

» Eth. HI. ii. * P. 289, note 2. 

* Sea Trendelentrartfa Hitt. Beitri^, ii. 89, 90, when this oritl- 
citm it forcibly presented from • somewhst diBerent point of view. 

* See above, p. ISO, note 2, and ppi 214-219. 
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petayl giains of idea acoraing to the initial ,**idea of 
the^ body.” How is it possible to speak of «aoh a 
ra^imentaiy meeting-point of two attribntes as having, 
a definite essence to abide by, and as attaining virtue 
by active affirmation of wbat that essence contains f 
Such a conception involves two things which fipinosa 
will not allow:—a unit of personal power to make the 
affirmation ; and a constituted nature to settle what it 
would be at A world-theory witlmut agents and 
without ends cannot pay its way, but goes into liqui¬ 
dation when it has to be workwl by the self-directing 
essences of things. 


VII. The Mind’s “ Etehnai. Pant.” 

One predicate of tho “ Intellectual Love of God "— 
that it is " eternal"—I have reserved for separate con¬ 
sideration, since it takes us to the boundary between 
the ethical and tho hyper-ethical Its main interest 
lies in the question which it raises, “Did Spinoza 
believe in the immortality of the individual mind ?”— 
a question which needs for its answer some reference 
to his successive writings. 

However doubtful may be the sincerity of the 
Metaphysical Thoughts at their date of publication 
(1^63), they may at least be accepted as a record of 
past opinion still in process of modification. And 
there the position is maintained that the soul, b^ng a 
“subetantu,” cannot perish, dther of itself, or 1^ tba 
action of any other substance; the lam of nature len- 

IT 
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dedng dissolution inconceivable except in the cas^ of 
modes, each as the animal body. The obvious reply, 
that the argument from substance excludes a begini^g 
no less than an ending, is evaded by the remark that 
we cannot fix a date for the act of the Omnipotent in 
creating the soul, any more than we can deny his 
power of destro 3 ring it: but, confining oursdves within 
the limits of his natural laws, we can confideixtly make 
the negative statement, that the soul neither comes by 
inheritance nor is dissolved by death. The laws of 
nature being God’s immutable decrees, nothing can be 
clearer than that minds are immortaU Here we have 
probably Spinoza's earliest belief still marked by the 
Cartesian features of "created substances,” and the 
antithesis of “Nature” and “God.” Nor is there any 
reason to suspect a non-natural sense under the familiar 
phrase “ immortality of the soul.” 

In the “ Short Treatise,” the doctrine is cast in 
quite a different mould. It is founded, not on the 
idea of Substance, but on two new conceptions,—the 
limitless character of Love,—and the power of Know¬ 
ledge and Love to unite the soul with its object and 
make it partner in the same duration, e.g .— 

“ Love, etc., is alone unlimited, and becomes more excellent 
the more it increases, being directed upon an infinite object 
Hence it can grow, and it alone, through all eternity. And this 
will perhaps afford us matter hereafter for a proof of the soul’s 
immortaUty, and of the way in which this can be leolised.”* 


* Oog. Met II. c. ziL UqnkUsiiine constat mentes esss inunortalss. 
* Do Deok etc., II. ziv., SnppL IfiS. 
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In a later chaptor the pronuM here hinted is Uins 

folhUed: 

• 

“On attentively coneidering what the eoul i^ and on what 
depend its change and duration, we shall ea^y see whether it is 
mortal or immortal We have said that the soul is. an Idea 
arising in the Res Cogitana from the existence of something 
present, in Nature. Hence it follows that whatever be the dura¬ 
tion and change of this object must also be the duntion and 
change of fjte soul And on this point we have now remarked 
that the soul may be united either with the body, of which it is 
the idea, or with Qud, without whom it can neither subsist nor 
be conceived. It is therefore easy to sec (1) that if united with 
the perishable body only, then must it also perish ; . . . (S) but 
if with something else, which is ynchangcable and abides, Uien 
it cannot but be unchangeable also and abide.” ‘ 

It is obvious that an immortality, no longer in¬ 
volved in the soul as substance, but dej)ending on the 
direction of its love, passes from nccessaiy and universal 
to contingent and partial. To judge what portion of 
the human race it would still affect, we must find what 
is implied in the pre-requisite " union with God." It 
consists simply in KrjnvUdge, in the active life of the 
Understanding, and a conformity of the order and pro¬ 
ducts of thought with the nature of things. As opposed 
to this, “ union with the body " is slavery to the passive 
affections induced by outward things.* Ko writer more 
habitually deplores the general surrender of mankind 
to blind emotions than Spinoza, or more severely limits 
his census of the elect possessors of " Intuitive " light: 

* De Deo, etc., II. xxiiL, Bund. SOS, Sll. 

* ThcM poiitioiH iwt on BUOMnw puiMgii 
IMII. 8 m MpMially xdl sxvL 
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BO that in amending his doctriue of the soul’s hop% ve 
cannot %a 7 that he has brightened it. 

Nay, further; is it certain that the doctrine stOl 
refers to the same subject, viz. the individual soul? 
The ” eternal and abiding duration of our understand¬ 
ing” is secured by that union with imperishable reality 
which true ideas involve,—a union so complete that 
the object known becomes the measure of ex^tehce for 
the thought that knows. This state is gained, not by 
first quenching the passions and then being united with 
God, which is as little possible as to get rid of ignorance 
in order then to acquire knowledge; but by immediate 
union with God (ie. apprehension of truth); in other 
words, by free play of the inner causality of Eeason, 
unhindered by outward influences. We thus live out 
of the mind’s proper essence; of which two things are 
to be said, viz. (1) that it is not personal but human, 
the same in you as in me; so that when we apprehend 
the same realities with each other and with our neigh¬ 
bours, there is for all but one truth, one undeisthnding, 
one will; and the separate subjects lose their difierence 
in an identical object: and (2) that this essence of 
mind is an idea in the Thuoking factor of the universe, 
—a mode of that Attribute of God; so that our whole 
intellectual life is truly an outcome of the Divine 
activity. This u the relation which renders it eternal; 
not necessarily in you or me or any particular eaeuteiues; 
but, whatever be its organs, as an invariable eswnes 
involved in the nature of Gk>d. In the last chapter of the 
” Short Treatu^” the question is forced upon the reader, 
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whstiher this is not all tiie immottality which Spinoa 
m^ms to claim.* One thing is evident;—^that h^ws not 
yet withdrawn fiom the word ** eternal ’* its meaning of 
infinitude of Time: so that what he claims—^be it for 
the individual or the universal Beason—is perpetuity. 

It is not without further modifications that the 
doctrine takes its final form. The “Short Treatise” 
shuts up^he case for the soul in the definite alternative, 
—Union with the Body,—Union with God;—as if 
“ the Body ” and " God ” were unconditionally antithetic, 
and as if “the Soul”—itself only “the Idea of the 
body"*—were not necessarily united to both. Two 
classes are thus formed of cases absolutely separate. 
In the Ethics, the line of division is run within each 
individual soul; so that in all of us, in several degrees, 
there is a part of the mind that perishes with the body, 
and a part that is eternal Tlio line is the same that 
separates in us the twp conterminous Divine causalities, 
viz. the infinite and timeless ground of our eeae?ue (mtio 
essendi) ; and the finite and successive links which con* 
dition our existerux. On the one side, therefore, is our 
rational nature which sets us at one with the reality 
of things; on the other, the imagination with its en- 

> Compw* ra admimbls lUtemrat of tbo oppooito opinion by Sig* 
wart, in bia Spinon't Nenentdeekter TncUt, pp. S148 and M. M. 
Panl Janot alao finds in tbo “Sbort Trsatisa " tbs doetrins of notonly 
Mm immoriality et tbs IndiTidnal soul, bat its “stsmit)r“ (is. pn* 
ezistsnoe also); and tbs sasae in tbs Etbics, oxotpt UuU It is tbsN 
saads to nst on tbo distinction et odsqnats tnm ia adsqnats idsaa 
Pisa, llmniine et la biatitado, tndnit^ Intr. p. zlv. 

* Pa Poo^ ate., App. It SoppL MS. 
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thralling emotions, the memoiy with its phenondsnal 
record, «nd all tliose differences, superinduced on ^he 
universal sameness of truth, whereby one mind is dis¬ 
tinguished from another. The whole of this lower 
province is submerged and vanishes in death: the 
upper one, which may be formulated as the “ Intel¬ 
lectual Love of God,” remains and is eternal 

But the predicate “ eternal,” besides being applied 
no longer to classify minds, but now to divide each of 
them, acquires also a new meaning. It is liberated 
from all relation to Time,* except to negative it 
entirely. Instead of expressing anything about the 
quantity of duration, or the absence from it of a 
beginning or end, it is to be withheld from things that 
can have a past, present, and future, however long they 
last: and it is to be carried out of the field of relative 
being, to mark absolute necmUy, whether of existence 
or of thought,—in the former,case, reality; in’the 
latter, truth,—both of which melt into one in Spinoza’s 
“ union of the mind with God.” 

These things being premised, the reader may at¬ 
tempt the riddle of the following propositions (Eth. 
V. xxii. and xxiii.):— 

*< xxii In Qod there ia necesaarily an idea, expneaing under 
the category of eternity the essence of this and that human body. 

" iVoo/.—Not only of the existence of thia and that human 


* Bth. IL xliv. Cor. 2. Fundameata ratimiia nottonsa sunt qms ills 
expUoaat qua omnihoa eommunia sunt, quaqae nnllins rsi siiignlaiis 
ssssntiam ex^kant; qiutqne proptarea ahaqiM uUa tsmpocia lalatfana, 
ssi sub qnadam atemitatia spade dabant condpL 
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bodv is Ood the canse, bnt of tiwir esaeoee; which therefoie 
man be necessarily conceived through tlw very eaeence of Ood, 
and that by a certain eternal necessity, lliis concepdon must 
necessarily be in Ood. Q.E.D. 

“ zxiii. The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed irith 
the body, but something of it remains which is eternal. 

" Proof. —There is necessarily in Ood a conception or idea 
expressing the essence of the human body, and therefore 
necessarily belonging to the essence of the human mind. Now 
to the huqmn mind we ascribe no duration definable in terms of 
time, except in so far os it expresses the body's actual existence 
interpreted by duration and definable in time: i.t. we do not 
assign duration to the mind except while Uie bocly lasts. Never¬ 
theless, since something there is (by the foregoing projiueition) 
which is by eternal ncc4!ssity conceived through the very essence 
of Ood, this soihething; ladonging to the mind's essence, will 
necessarily bo eternal. Q.K.D. 

“ ScKolium. —This idea which expresses the body's essence 
under the category of eternity is a detenninate mode of thinking 
w'hich belongs to the essence of the mind and which is necessarily 
eternal Yet it is impossible for us to remember that we bad 
existence prior to the Ixsly, since the body can have no vestiges 
of it, and eternity cannot be defined in terms of time or have 
any relation to time. Bnt nevertheless we have in our experi¬ 
ence a perception that we are eternal For the mind is sensible 
no less of what it understands than of what it remembers; since 
in the very demonstrations of truth the mind has eyes to see and 
observe thinga Although therefore we do not remember that 
we existed before the body, yet wo perceive that our miml is 
in so far as it involves the body's essence under Uie cate¬ 
gory of eternity, and that this its existence canncA be defined by 
or interpreted by duration. Our mind therefore con be 
said to last and to have existence in definite time, only so fiir as 
it involves the body's actual existence; and so for only has it 
the power of determining the existence of things in time and of 
om^ving «t«n» under danrion.” 
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The aim of these propositions is simpler ihajp it 
seems. ^They separate the “idea of the body” (which 
“is the first thing that constitutes the human minS”) 
into two, viz. that of its actv4d existence as a finite 
phenomenon; and that of its defined nature or essence. 
Of these, the latter is not only in us, but in God, t.e. is 
necessarily true; the nature of the human body being 
what it is by reason of the attribute of intension 
(constitution of Matter); and being, like every reality, 
attended by its idea in the attribute of Thinking. But 
the essences of tilings are eternal, being deducibles in¬ 
volved in the essence of God: so therefore (by the law 
of parallelism) are the ideds of them; and, in particular, 
that idea of the body’s essence which belongs to, or 
rather is, the human mind. As identified with it, 
the mind is timeless; lapsing into time-relations only 
when associated with the other and concrete part of 
the idea of the body,—as an actual object present in 
imagination. Does this reasoning bring out any other 
result than this;—that when human physiology be¬ 
comes an exact and deductive science from self-evident 
principles, the human mind will have knowledge 
secured against the wastes of time! It is only as 
identified with necessary truth that it is “eternal:” 
the “ocudi meniis” ate the “part” of it that is so; and 
they are the “ipsm demonstmtiones.” Each “demon¬ 
stration” makes but one “eternal,” however many the 
individuals who “ see ” it, or the copes Euclid that 
contain it: it goes home to a nature ctmunon to aU, 
and not to the differences which mark off person from 
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pofOB. It is fiw tmivenal oi^gaidsm of imsod, the 
sj^Btem of intellectual law, expressed in 004"mode 
0^thinking,” which Spinosa sets free from time-rela* 
tions: and he by no means intends to consUtute a 
population of " eternals " including as many individuals 
as can understand a proof It is as if "the mental 
eyes," instead of being repeated in each of us, had pro* 
claimed ^tbeir unity of function by being planted, like 
a telescope, outside us all, yet available for all Then, 
whoever came and looked and passed away, the same 
vision would bo there. 

Arguments of considerable weight, however, are 
adduced to show that Spinbza intended to claim for 
the human mind, so far as it is rational, personal self- 
conscious existence after death. The element which 
outlasts the body is the store of adequate ideas. But 
inseparable from every idea is the self-consciousness 
of it,—the idea idem; and whoever has a true id^ 
knows that he has it and that it is true. If therefore 
death spares the contents of thought, it spares the 
self-conscious subject of it too. Nor is this law of 
connection, in Spinoza’s view, a psychological incident 
that can be limited to man and his present life; but a 
necessity inherent in the eternal attributes ; whence it 
descends into man as one of Uieir modes: " the idea of 
the idea must belong to God as well as the idea itself: 
if the idea itself belongs to God, in so fsr as he con- 
statutes the human mind, is. if it is in the human 
mind, then the idea of it^ or the self-consciousuess 
oonnectod wiUi it, must also be in the human mind." * 
> EUi. II. xlliL 
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It belongs then to the essence of the human mi|d’s 
adequate ideas, and must share their eternity.^ 

The force of this argument entirely depends on ^e 
meaning of the phrase “ human mind.” If it denotes 
a definite individual person, and if the surviving ideas 
are hU, so, no doubt, must be the self-consciousness of 
them. But if it denotes that “ eternal mode of think* 
ing” which constitutes our nature intelligent, ^hen the 
adequate ideas may be anywhere in that nature, and 
their survival mean no more than that neither you nor 
I nor any other mortal can carry them off into death. 
The inseparability of self-consciousness from them 
proves nothing, till we know whether he who has it is 
the same as he who Twd it and is dead. Be they only 
a necessary truth which, embodied in nature, is some¬ 
where reflected in thought, the requirements of Spinoza’s 
language are apparently satisfied. To regard it as 
teaching the continuity and eternity of the same indi? 
vidual self-consciousness, after death as before, where- 
ever adequate ideas exist, is to overstrain its meaning. 
It is difficult for a reader who carries to the Ethics 
the strong modem conception of personality to make 
allowance enough in his interpretation for the absence 
of it in Spinoza, with whom there is no mind as the 
subject of ideas, but only ideas that in the aggregate 
are verbally unified and taJltd the mind. 

Besides the self-consciousness attending every idea, 
the mind, it is further urged, is actually constituted, ao- 

* 8m Ouiwnr, Die Ldtn S^ott’% IL v. 2 !». B. p. 122; ftom 
vhk^ thb ■tgoBoit is eo e denMd. ^ 
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c(»|^Ung to Spinoza, by the idea of an individuat, viz. 
tlM body: and if the body be individual, so iatits idea, 
t.a the mind: which theiefore, in its idea, is conscious 
of itself as an individual Now it is this very idea, 
viz, of the essence of the body, which Spinoza finds 
“ in ‘ God * under the category of eternityand in the 
human mind as belonging to its essence, and rendering 
that essence “eternal.” The part that is eternal is 
therefore self-conscious.* All that this argument estab¬ 
lishes is that one of the surviving ideas is the idea of 
an individual; but that the individual thought of is 
the individual thinking, is not proved. We must not 
confound individuality with selfdom; every self is 
individual; but not every individual a self: and the 
essence of the human body might be conceived as an 
“individuum” by a thinking power which did not 
appropriate it, just as any of us can think of another 
person’s body or mind as a foreign object What con¬ 
stitutes it an “ individuum,” according to Spinoza, is a 
persistent ratio between motion and rost in the com¬ 
ponent molecules (he suggests 1:3);* and if such a 
ratio were on the list of deducibles from the constitu¬ 
tion of matter (attribute of extension), the human 
organism would be determined in e$»enee, os an "eter¬ 
nal” thing " in God,” even though the finite conditions 
in the otdn of succeesive causality withheld it ot 
removed ft from actually mating. The essence of the 
human body as an "individual” is, to be an equili- 
brated : its place under die category alt " eter- 
> Cownr, gf. 1SZ*3. * D« ttt, II. Pnl sots. 
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nity” depends on its necessary connection with ^he 
primary*attributes of nature: its idea, as a reflex^of 
its individuality, is that of a composite proportioned 
system, and contributes nothing new to the unity of 
self-consciousness which repeats itself in every idea. 
Instead of finding that unity in " the idea of the body ” 
and its reflection, Spinosa expressly insists on both of 
them being a complex of many ideas and ^o far as 
he provides for any theory at all of that continuous 
unity rests it on quite a different ground, viz. the pro¬ 
gress in infinitum of idea out of idea on the same base 
of consciousness.’ 

Nor are there wanting more positive indications of 
the impersonal meaning of Spinoza’s doctrine of un¬ 
dying ideas. “The love of God” (in which they are 
summed up) " is,” he says, “ the most constant of affec¬ 
tions, and in so far as it is referred to the body, cannot 
be destroyed except with the body Usdf.” * This limita¬ 
tion—“referred to the body”—means, it is evident, 
“regarded as personal” or embodied in this or that 
“individual:” and the love of God, thus qualified, is 
admitted to perish with the body. How else then are 
we to regard it in order to warrant its epithet" eter¬ 
nal”? as “referred to mind alone,” whether in this 
body or in that, in yon or in me, in men now or then: 
“the more men we conceive of as united with God, ly 
this same chain of lov^ the more is the love fostered.” 
The eternal ideas are the truth which is identical in 

* Kdi. IL xiT. XV. * Sw p. 914 m§, 

* KOi. T. XX. SehoL 
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al^underetandinga, and oorvives all olianga of ita pe^ 
aonal oigaoa. , 

We are indeed expressly warned by Spinosa against 
reading the notion of personal inunortality into his 
claim of “ eternity " for necessary ideas. If it involved 
individual post-existence, it would no less involve pre¬ 
existence.' But from timUmeu no inference can pass 
to any ^date or phenomenal state of thin^ either a 
parte ante or a parte post. If the eternal ideas have 
left our consciousness a bl^nk respecting the former, 
their relation to the latter is precisely the same. Their 
necessary character belongs to them simply as part of 
the eternal “ Thinking" attribute of nature.* 

It only remains to point out the important fact 
that the word “immortal” disappears from the Ethics 
in favour of “ eternal,” which is carefully explained to 
have not the same meaning; and to state, that in the 
correspondence and other writings of Spinoza which 1 
have not bad occasion to cite no evidence occurs either 
for or against the conclusion dmwn in the forcing 
pages, unless silence he regarded as in itself significant. 

> Eth. V. niii. Schol, cf. xxxiiL fkboL 
* For otbor mode* of retchiog lb« hum genenl conchudon on tbit 
obteoKtt qoeition Spinoa't philooophy, ho LottiJ, Spinon’i 

; Me IloofrUtok, | 62 (p. 204), uul t criticti notioo of 

tbo tune, by Xr. F. Pnllock in MM, 1879, 4864. 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL DOCTRINE. 

• 

The link between Ethics and Politics is found in 
the proposition that, for the free and rational life 
nothing is so serviceable to man as concord, or so 
hurtful as discord, with his fellow-man. In society an 
adjustment is reached of human interests and passions, 
and a common good secured, by methods of fear or 
reason which, various as they are, historical experience 
has probably already exhausted. Ho new materials, 
Spinoza thinks, can be expected for the construction 
of a theory of the State. To know what human 
nature always is, and what in time past it has politi¬ 
cally done, is the only requisite. And as the root of 
that knowledge, we must assume at the outset that 
self-love is the one moving power in man, never 
disowned except in churches and on deathbeds, and 
in its several modifications of envy, pity, revenge, and 
desire of supeiiori^, determining all social conduct^ 

* TisetetauPblitieiu^O. L,y.yL andLuid,L 981-4. Thennimri- 
«al nltHraaoaa which follow will bo to Hiia tKatia^ wlwio no other it 
tpaeiftod. 
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I. Orioik of the State. 

The conception of Natural Right, firom which Spin¬ 
oza starts, ho thus elicits from hia previous philosophy. 
The essence or definition of any natural thing may be 
given, without determining whether it exists and abides 
or not; only in God are essence and existence one: in 
all else the power to exist js from him, not at first 
only, but imraanently. Now in him power, being 
absolutely free, is coincident with right: so therefore 
is the portion of it. which* is vested in each natural 
thing. Whoever acts according to hia nature, then, is 
in his right, wlicther his act bo reasonable or not: he 
is only exercising his self-maintaining conalva, which 
attaches not to his reason in particular, but to all his 
affections as welL What is good relatively to him 
being dependent on fiis nature, he is the sole judge of 
it; and if he judges foolishly, still the fool holds the 
same commission to exist as the wise. From this 
identity of right with might, it follows that another 
has right over me so long as I am in his power; if by 
coercion, my body only is his; if by persuasion, my 
tnitnl is at the service of his will: nor am I in my 
own right, except so far os 1 can dispose of myself. 
My mind is my own, the more I can follow reason, 
and, when following it necessarily, is perfectly fiea, 
This natural rigjht is not forfeited by any veibal 
promise to do what I am at libei^ to withhold: shoold 
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my mind change, 1 have the power and therefore ihe 
natural ^ght to break the promise.* 

By the .same role, applied to larger groups, several 
persons uniting their wills gain proportionate^ increase 
of power, therefore of right. So far as human passions 
prevent this concurrence, men are natural enemies; 
and ther power of an individual to protect himself 
against the rest is so small, that his right to do so is 
rather ideal than real; and first assumes an operative 
existence, as a constituent of the mutual help and 
common rights of the united inhabitants of the same 
land; their right being greater the more numerous 
they are; and each member’s right, in the ratio of his 
personal power to that of the whole. In short, he has 
simply what is left to him by concession of the com¬ 
munity ; and beyond this, is bound to obey the public 
commands. This power of the multitude is Govern¬ 
ment. It may be vested in a Supreme Head under 
any one of three forms: (1) a single person charged 
with the care of the State (Monarchy): (2) the assembly 
of the Commonalty (Democracy): (3) a Select Body 
(Aristocracy).* 

From this genesis of governed society it appears 
that, as in the natural state anything possible may be 
rightfully done, there can, then, be no such thing as 
sin, unless indeed against one’s self; and timt the 
agent is no more bound to be harmless than to be 
healthy. Till it has been defined by Oovemment 
what may and what may not be done^ there can be no 

> a IL L<dL pp. 3844. * C. IL xiiL-zviL pp. SSS-A. 
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rig^ and wrong, no just and uigust: they are dis* 
tii^aished only as obedience and disobedience to the 
State; prior to which all men have equal claim to aU 
things. Property is the creation of Law alone.^ 


II. RionTS OF THE Supreme Power.* 

Humqn life under government is called Otvil: the 
body enjoying it is the State: the affairs administered 
are the Commonwealth; the individuals comprised are 
Citizens, os partners in the benefits of the State, and 
Subjects, 08 amenable to its institutes. 

The Sovereign Right is tlic total natural right of 
the multitude with a common mind; against which 
each individual has no more right than belongs to his 
solitary force. He may do, for his own advant(q;e, 
only what is aIlowe<i by the public decree, which 
defines what is fair and unfair, pious and impious, and 
must be accepted even by the unwilling. Tliis secures 
a peaceful equilibrium, and gains for each far more 
than he surrenders. There arc, however, gradations of 
State<rights and limits to them. They are greatest 
where they least neglect what is useful to all They 
extend only to that which can be commanded by hope 
and fear; not, therefore, to inward feeling and convie* 
tion, or the procuring of acts which men would rather 

> C. IL zriiL-xxiT. 290*2. Eth. IV.xuTiU SeboL S ; Tnet. 
TbeoL-PoL, XTL. V. VL wd Lud. 1. M9,5S0; ct HobbM, D«ar^ 
vlien all tli* foregoing doctrine nwjr be found ; in perUenler, tL 9, 
11^ tbe Terj' league of wbidi Epiaone sridenHy nmembend. 

X 
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die than do. And they lose their force when so 
applied^ as to raise conspiracy and armed resistance 
Obedience to the sovereign right can never clash wl!th 
obedience to God, rightly understood. For, true 
Ileligion is comprised in three things: (1) Inward 
belief and feeling; (2) Benevolence to others: (3) 
Expression in an outward cultus. With the two first 
the State requirements do not interfere: and about the 
third no one need raise a public disturbance, seeing 
that it is of no moment, good or bad, for the know¬ 
ledge and love of God. Every one, therefore, may look 
to his own private religion, and must leave “ the care 
of the public propagation‘of religion to God, or to the 
sovereign powers that have sole chaise of the well¬ 
being of the State.”* 

Two States stand in presence of each other under 
the same conditions as two human beings prior to civil 
life. They are mutual enemies; only, not being sub¬ 
ject, like men, to sleep, ago, a‘nd death, with more 
ability to guard against each other. Each, whilst free 
from fear of external power, is sui juris; but becomes 
(Ulerius juris when in need of help: each having in 
itself the right of war; but requiring, for peace, the 
concurrence of the other. An alliance between them 
is binding oidy so long as the conditions which recom¬ 
mended it are unchanged: should they alter, the con¬ 
tracting parties must revert to the rule Solus imptrii 
summa lex. And in interpreting the treaty while it 
lasts each State has its own jurisdiction; and from 
1 C IIL L-s. fjf. m-9. 
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incqpipatible decisions there is no appeal but to war. 
In ^proportion to the number of States oommitdbd to a 
treaty is the competency of each diminished for resort 
to this ultima ratio, and the necessity increased of 
deferring to the will of its allies.* 

The functions of the Supreme Power, which no 
private person cun assume without usurpation, follow 
from its jiature; viz. to create Rights by defining 
what may and may not be done; to make and inter* 
pret Iaws ; to determine War and Peace ; to judge the 
actions of all, punisiiing offences and settling disputes ; 
and, for these ends, to appoint officials, civil, military, 
judicial In exercising these functions, is the sove¬ 
reign power incapable of wrong? If by “wrong” lie 
meant wluU is against reason, certainly not: the State’s 
unlimited right is no guarantee against its playing tlie 
fool in the person of its Head, and docs not enable it 
to do so without incurring the contempt of its sub¬ 
jects : its power, thereforo its right, stops at the impos¬ 
sible. Rut if by “ wrong ” be meant what is contrary 
to Civil rights, and may come under cognizance of 
the national Courts, in this sense, the Sovereign Power 
can do no wrong. If ever the common interests prove 
to have been sacrificed by the surrender of Natural 
Bights to that Power, the surrender must l>e cancelled 
by insurrection. This is a reversion from civil right 
to the natural right of war; and can never occur except 
through incapacity in the supreme Head to exercise its 
ri ght wisely for the attainment of peace and security. 

1 C. Ill xL-xrUL 2M-9. 
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It is idle to inveigh against the perversity of. the 
subjects; where the causes of sedition are not removed, 
the fault lies in the constitution or administration of 
the State. Nor can the mere prevention of disturb* 
ance through terror be accepted as realizing the ends 
of government: it is at best a truce and not a peace; 
among a conquered people it may suffice: but nothing 
short of a willing obedience, rendered in hearly and 
hopeful trust, should content the rulers of a free 
nation. This contrast was probably elicited from 
Spinoza by Machiavelli’s “ Prince for which at the 
same time he suggests, as a respectable motive, the 
wish to point out the folly (J.) of committing the 
safety of a people to one man, sure (unless fool enough 
to reckon on pleasing everybody) to bq always tak¬ 
ing precaution against domestic enemies; and (2) of 
assassinating a tyrant without removing the causes of 
his tyranny.^ From the tone of the passage in which 
this somewhat anxious apology occurs, we can hardly 
suppose that Spinoza would have accepted Goethe’s 
judgment on his doctrine, “Der Spinozismus, feat 
gehalten in der Beflexion, ist Machiavelhsmus.” 

III. Monakchy. 

Adopting as exhaustive the threefold classification 
of governments, Spinoza proceeds to sketch in outline 
an ideal construction of each. Dangerous as it is to 
commit to one man the common safety of all, yet, if 

> C. IV. PIK M9403: V. 303*S0i 
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measured the worth of governments by stability 
'"•lone, absolute Monarchy would stand in the first 
pkce, Democracy in the last This, however, only 
means that the obedience of slaves to their masters is 
surer than that of children to their parents; servitude 
being at once simpler and lower thwi concord. As a 
hereditary king may bo a child or an incapable, mon¬ 
archy co^d have no permanence, were not its rule 
practically in the hands of the entourage of the Ihince; 
which, therefore, always supplies him with subjects of 
jealousy, and keeps him in dread more of his subjects, 
and especially of his sons, than of his enemies. Hence, 
he is apt to oppress the most influential, often the best, 
of his people. The throne must bo surrounded with 
special provisions against these evils. 

It is due, perhaps, to Spinoza’s residence in Holland, 
and to the prominence of the Italian States in the 
historical memories of^his age, that Cilies cover nearly 
the whole ground of his political conceptions. Thus, 
it is according to their cities, single or grouped, with 
a country district round, that ho would have all the ctum 
divided into dam (familia;), of given name and badge, 
and duly enrolled; a suitable military training up to 
a given age being a pre-requisite to a*lmi88ion. Kach 
city must furnish and exercise its quota of horse and 
foot: and the General of the clan’s united force be 
elected for a single year without being re-eligible. The 
land and, if possible, the houses are to be public pro¬ 
perty, the rents of which will supply the civil and 
military list 
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One dan being marked out as that of the I^;al 
line, tl^ descendants of the kin^ shall form a body of 
Nobles, distinguished by the royal insignia. Marriage 
must be prohibited to the male blood relations of the 
reigning prince to the third or fourth degree: and no 
illegitimate child may have dignity or inheritance. 

Supposing the clans to be at most six hundred, 
out of each the-King shall choose from three to five 
citizens,—one to be a lawyer,—^to serve on his QrecU 
CouncU; one to go out annually, and the legal member 
to be elected in a stated year. To aid the choice, the 
King shall be furnished with a clan-list of qualified 
citizens above the age of fifty whp have not yet served. 
The partial elections will prevent too many novices 
entering together. The Council is consultative; if it 
is not unanimous after two or three deliberations, the 
King decides. For the validity of its decisions, all 
must be present; members absent through illness send- 

e 

ing substitutes; through other causes, incurring heavy 
fines. With this body it rests to promulgate decrees; 
to receive, for the King, petitions, letters, ambassadors; 
to educate, as guardians, the Boyal children, the 
Senior Noble acting as Begent in case of the succession 
of a minor; and to look to the whole administration. 
The Presidency of the Council shall pass, in fixed 
rotation, among the clans. It shall assemble four 
times in the year; and shall appoint, for daily official 
business, an Executive Committee of fifty, to meet in 
a room adjacent to the palace. In preparation for the 
work of the Grwt Council, five or six of the lawywa 
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laj the Agenda before the King, and bring back 
the questions for deliberation. No decision ahnll be 
taicen till a subsequent meeting; and in the interval 
each clan’s members shall separately consult upon the 
question at issue, and be prepared to report its single 
vote,—any clan unable to agree losing its sufiVage. 
At the reassembling, the lawyers shall report the votes. 
Any m^ure supported by less thtui 100 shall be 
dropped: and among the remaining judgments, the 
King decides. 

For Judkinl purposes a Council shall bo formed of 
fifty-one or sixty-one Judges; of whom no clan shall 
choose more than one, nud Cliat only for a year, to 1)e 
replaced by the elect of other clans. Tlio votes of the 
judges shall be taken by ballot; and no sentence Im) 
valid unless all are present Similar local councils 
shall be appointed for each city. The confiscations 
and damages decreed by the courts shall bo answer- 
able for the payment of substitutes in both the General 
Council and the Judicial. 

Soldiers are to receive no pay except in time of 
war, and even then only so far as actually earned by 
daily service. For, in the “ state of nature,” to which 
war is a return, every one tries to maintain himself . 
safe for the sake of liberty: and so the defence of civil 
society by war is only what the citixens collectively 
have to do for their State, for themselves, wlmtber 
they are in the field or not The strange provision is 
added, tiiat the oj^eers are to have no pay, except 
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Ambauadora aie to be taken only from the ^Jiass 
of Nobles, and ate to be supported &om the public 
Exchequer: in contradistinction &om all Court officers, 
who are to depend upon the Privy purse, and to be 
excluded from all State appointments. 

The Crown is to be limited, in marriage, to rela¬ 
tions and citizens. It is to descend to the eldest son, 
never to a daughter: and, under failure of issue, to the 
nearest male relation, unless married to a- foreigner 
whom he will not divorce. The King being married 
to a citizen, the Queen’s blood-relations shall be held 
disqualified for State offices. 

There shall be no law about .opinions, unless they 
are subversive of the bases of the State. And churches 
shall be built at the cost of the worshippers. From 
every citizen shall be required an absolute obedience 
to all laws, however absurd he may think them.^ 

Most of the mechanism, whether of work or of 
checks, thus' constructed, sufficiently indicates its own 
purpose: but Spinoza appends to his description of it 
a vindication of its adjustments, which here and there 
gives further insight into his mode of thought. Not¬ 
withstanding the necessity for absolute obedience, it is 
compatible with Monarchy to place the foundations of 
the State beyond Begal action. For in the original 
surrender of natural right, there may be a reservation 
of conditions approved by the will of the Supreme 
Power: as in the case of the " Laws of the Medea and 
Persians," which even the Kings” could not 

* G. VL pp. 804-814. 
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to^h; and of the sailotB* right, afterwards owned by 
Ulysses himselt to save their captain from ti^ Sirens 
by binding him to the mast and holding him to his 
command. A fundamental law is the Sovereign’s will; 
but the Sovereign’s wOl is not a ftmdamental law. In 
determining the bases of a State, regard must be bad, 
not to the ideally, but to the practically best: for 
laws not execute themselves, but work through 
human instrumentality, and must not demand what it 
will not supply. Efficient watch over the greater good 
of his subjects the King cannot keep, without coun¬ 
sellors numerous, various, and old enough to have 
interests and feelings coincident with the public well¬ 
being. If war were the chief concern, fewer would 
suffice; if peace were constant, no evil would arise 
from more. The chief domestic danger of Monarchy 
is obviated, by restricting the royal will to a choice 
among the results approved by the Great Council. 
And the danger of external wars is greatly lessened by 
reserving all Axed property for public ownership, and 
so throwing the energies of the nation into manufac¬ 
tures and commerce. And the soil of a country, os 
the great object of common dcfewee, is rightly the object 
of common possession. A citizen army, with adequate 
frequency of change in its personnel, precludes the 
King from becoming an In^ptrcUor with a military 
court, saves the cost of mercenaries, and induces a 
general wish for short campaigns. By granting office 
for only a brief term, you widely diffitse tlm hope and 
the experience of public emphyment In the caae of 
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the Judg^ especially, the vigilance of expecting suc¬ 
cessors jf^ill favour purity of administration; whilst 
their large number (like the requirement of 100 votes 
for any measure in the Great Council) will baffle 
attempts at bribery and cabaL The exaction of unpaid 
service evidently cannot be extended from the soldiery 
to civil and judicial officers ; since the functions of 
the latter are not the universal duties of th§ citizen, 
but the special industry and skill which the whole 
community purchases from a qualified portion of its 
members. The succession to the Crown is made here¬ 
ditary, in order to mark that the election is in perpe¬ 
tuity, coeval with the institution of the State, and 
exempted from the liability to repeal which attaches 
to ordinary laws; and to prevent the frequent and 
perilous reversion of the supreme power to the people. 
The restriction of the Noble class to the royal line is 
designed to emphasize the equality of the citizens at 
large. Against such wide and constant participation 
of the commonalty in civic affairs as Spinoza allows, 
objection may be raised on the ground that the plebs 
are ignorant and distrustful: he insists in reply that 
they are no worse than others, and hre more likely to 
be distrustful, the more they are distrusted.^ This 
reply is perhaps aimed at Hobbes, whose poor opinion 
of human nature is less ,impaTtial than Spinoza’s, and 
concentrates itself more on the “ profanum vulgus.”* 

* a VII. pp. 814.380. • D« Cire, x. 14; Uriathan, U. e. 85. 
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IV. Abistocracy. 

The original Natural Bights may be devolved on an 
elect body of persons instead of on one; and if the 
vacancies in this body through death are filled up by 
election and not by inheritance, the Government is an 
Aristoci^y, be the number of members what it may. 
The fewer these Tatricians are the greater will be the 
danger of faction. For the management of affairs not 
less than 100 Optinii will bo required: and as the 
superiors in any society are hardly so much as three 
per cent of the whole, the patrician order should con¬ 
tain 5000. A govemnient in such hands is more 
suited to an area containing, like the Low Countries, 
several considerable cities, than to a territory controlled 
from a single centre, as Rome, Venice, Genoa It is 
more nearly absolute than monarchy, as its Hcarl is 
never young or old or mortal, and needs no advisers, 
and persists with steady will The practical limit to 
its power is the need of contenting its subjects; and 
there is little danger of tyranny over them, when the 
ruling body is lalge, and therefore a united will nn- 
attainable except by reason and right. It has, accord¬ 
ingly, some clear advantages, if it can be provided with 
the securities for peace of which monarchy admits. It 
is a fundamental characteristic that the governed ate 
here not eUizen$ but mbjtdt, little different from settled 
foreigners. This affects the military system. The 
soldiery most have pay, as if they were strangers hired. 
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and shonld have promotion from tbe ranks open^to 
them, shpit of the post of General-in-Chief, who should 
be a patrician, serving for one year. The metropolis 
and frontier towns, being without citizen defence, must 
be fortified. The same characteristic affects the agra¬ 
rian system. To secure the suhj^ts’ interest in the 
country, its land and houses should he their private 
property, subject to the payment of a part of,the pro¬ 
ceeds. In organizing the State, the ends to be kept in 
view are: (1) to maintain the ratio of the patricians to 
the whole; (2) to preserve equality among them; (3) 
to secure quick despatch of business; (4) to keep the 
public good paramount; *(5) to ‘have the patrician 
power in excess of the popular, yet without sacrifice 
of liberty. These ends have not generally been well 
realized by the historical course of such States. Aris¬ 
ing as colonial offshoots from democracies, they have 
retained the original equality of the first settlers, with¬ 
out extending it to the outnumbering multitude of new¬ 
comers or strangers already on the spot; till by relative 
paucity and exhaustion of families they have passed 
into oligarchy, on their way perhaps to monarchy at 
last The patriciate should never be less than a fiftieth 
of the population; and should be composed largely of 
members from the old families, though open at thirty 
years of age to other natives not disqualified by foreign 
marriage, servile birth, or mean trades, like those of 
wine-sellers and brewers. 

This dignified class, convened at a stated place and 
time, forms the Onat Couneil, the fountain of authority 
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from which all smaller bodies derive their funotions and 
commission. The attendance of its members is to be 
ihperative and secured by heavy fines. It is the organ 
of legislation, and also appoints to all administrative 
offices. The duty, usually devolved on a President of 
rank, of securing l^;al order among the members, is to 
be discharged by a body of Sf/ndia, composed of patri¬ 
cians (numbering two per cent of the whole) not leas 
than sixty years of age, and being also senators. To 
this Syndicate the remaining members of the Council 
and all State-Officials are to be amenable for alleged 
breaches of law; its authority being supported by a 
detachment of troops. A* roll is to be kept of all 
patricians reaching the age of thirty ; and from a pay¬ 
ment of twenty to twenty-five pounds of silver by each 
young man on Ids election, and of a quarter of an ounce 
yearly from evciy head of a family in the land, a fund 
is to be raised for salaries to the Syndics and Ministers 
of State; into whicR may also be thrown the absence 
fines and some of the confiscations. The Syndics, with¬ 
out votes, shall have the first place in the Council; 
shall convene it, prepare its business, and bring it for¬ 
ward by their Secretary: and no law can be passed or 
repealed without their recommendation and a minority 
of two-thirds or four-fifths in the CounffiL Govern¬ 
ment officials shall be appointed from a list prepared 
by a Committee of Council; each name being separately 
submitted to the ballot. The Syndicate shall appoint 
ten or more of its members to sit doily with its President 
as a Court for trying State offences: and this Court 
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shall be changed every six months, the same peiso^ 
being re-|ligible not till after three or four years.* 

For executive purposes shall he formed from the 
Great Council, a Semte, charged with the promulgation 
of laws, the fortification of towns, the assessment of im¬ 
posts, the issuing of military diplomas, the answering 
of ambassadors, and the sending them forth on their 
appointment by the Council To compose this body 
there shall be annually chosen four hundred patricians 
above fifty years of age (re-eligible after two years); 
who, with the Syndics will take up about the whole 
above that limit of age. One or two per cent of the 
export and import duties Inay be. assigned for their 
remuneration. No military office can be held by them 
till after two years’ retirement from the body, or by any 
living Senator’s sons or grandsons. To see that all is 
legally done, some Syndics shotdd be present in the 
Senate without votes. 

Taking a hint from the Athenian irptnavela, Spinoza 
assigns to the four or six sections that make up his 
Senate, a rotation of Presidency completing itself in the 
year. From each presiding section, as its two or three 
months’ turn comes round, a certain number of mem¬ 
bers, chosen by the Senate and Syndics, are to form, 
with its Prudent and Vice-President^ a Committee 
of about thirty, in constant session for daily business. 
Its members are called ConntU: and their function is 
(besides convening the Senate, if demanded) to act for 
it when it is not sitting. Their short term and con- 
1 a Yin. L-xxvitL pp. 831-841. 
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siderable number are provisions against corruption. 
Should they refer any matter to the Senate, it^shall go 
to the vote at once if they have been unanimous. But 
if they bring rival proposals for decision, each shall be 
put in the order of its relative support, and be valid if 
sustained by a majority of both bodies. Should none 
of the proposals be thus sustained, they shall be recom¬ 
mitted, and brought back revised to an adjourned meet¬ 
ing ; at which not only Yms and Nm shall be counted, 
but Dovhtfids. If the Fcos arc the most numerous, 
the measure is carried; if the Nos, it is lost; if the 
DovhtfuU, the Syndics shall bo added to the Senate, 
and the votes taken %^in, sitnply between Yea and No, 
and a majority determine the result 

In forming the Jtuliciary in an aristocratic State, 
the threatening dangers are lest patricians on the 
bench, in fear of another at the bar, should be lenient 
to his crime; or, seeing a private enemy in their power, 
should unscrupulousfy crush him; or, dealing with 
plebeians, should do them wrong. The Genoese pro¬ 
vided agmnst these dangers by composing their courts 
of foreigners. In place of this extreme measure, it 
Mrill suffice to make the judicial staif too numerous for 
bribery, and to change it partially every year; to take 
the verdicts by ballot, and subject them, in’evidence of 
regularity, to be countersigned by the Syndics; and to 
leave the appomtments to the bench in the bands of 
the Ciouncil, with the proviso that no vote shall be 
accepted from a patrician who has a near teladon 
among the candidates. JBeaidee the high courts, there 
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shall be a court for each city with State rights, its 
judges. being from the local patricians. Sui^ otKer 
than personal, ijt, between m^icipalities, shall come fb 
the Ckmncil for a4jttdication. The Judges? emoluments, 
strangely enough, are to depend directly and in detail 
on the damages awarded in civil causes and fines in 
criminal; on tife principle that the ava^rice prompting 
to severity and the fear to leniency wilPlbalance one 
another. Each provincial city, besides receiving back 
as Judges a portion of its twenty or thirty patricians, 
shall send another portion (three to five) by aimual 
choice into the Senate, with a syndic for life. The 
Secretaries of the several public bodies de.scribed shall be 
chosen (two at least for each) from the plebs, and have 
no votes; their term of office not exceeding five years. 

The Patricians shall be all of the same religion; the 
chief ministers of which, authorized to baptize, con* 
secrate, and celebrate marriages, shall be of the sam£ 
order; though preachers may ‘be from the plebs. 
There shall be national Churches, large and handsome:. 
but liberty of worship shall be allowed, on condition of 
its betaking itself to humbler abodes. It shall be 
open to private persons to set up schools and colleges. 
The patricians shall be distinguished by a special dress 
and title and have precedence everywhere. If they 
lose their property by misfortune, the public treasury 
diaU replace it: if by bad habits, they forfeit their 
tank.* 

A few 8im{de modifications will adapt this oonstitU' 
a a YUL niz.-xUx. |p. S41-SS1 
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tion to a. State in which several large and scattered 
oides«|tave to be moulded into one polilici^ organ* 
ifb. The Senate and the Judiciary form the links of 
union: Each city’s patHdans, numerous in proportion 
to its size, form its Council, with local legislative and 
fiscal powers. Between city and city the common 
Senate will t^rcise jurisdiction. The 'Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the Sime need be convened only on great con¬ 
stitutional occasions to which the Senate is unequal. 
Before any new right is established, the Senate, through 
its delegates, shall consult the cities : and if they bring 
back the assent of the majority, the measure shall bo 
* valid. Each city shall shtfre in the appointment of 
the general Senate, the supremo Judges and the mili¬ 
tary officers, by proportionate choice from its own 
patricians; who shail also elect City Consuls, to act as 
^ local Senate; in which, if the number bo small, so 
^that the ballot docs not ensure secrecy, the votes shall 
be taken openly. The local Judges shall be appointed 
by tlie Great Council, with appeal to tho Supremo 
Court. For supply of the Treasury the Senate shall 
make requifiitions from the several cities, in proportion 
to their size; and the local patricians shall raise the 
amotmt as they deem best. Smaller towns and villi^ 
shall be counted in with the population of the near^it 
constitutional city, and be under its government. 
These arrangements undoubtedly involve some delay 
before the political parts can arrive at united actiem. 
But, on the other hand, the competition among the 
cities for influence in the States and the intimate 
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kno'wledge of local needs given by a distributed muni¬ 
cipal ad|ninistration, turn the balance of advmKage*iu 
favour of this form of aristocracy over the mofe 
centralized. That it did not last in Holland is due to 
the fact, that the Dutch gained the Republic by merely 
cutting off the head of the body politic, without sub¬ 
stituting any other provision for its unity: so thai^ 
when the need came to be felt of a visible depositary 
of the Supreme Power, it told at once in favour of the 
Stadtholder.* 

It will be obvious to every reader that Spinoza’s 
“Syndicate” is a "Gustos” qui “custodiat ipsos custo- 
des,” intended to prevent the mischief which a Dictator 
has often been appointed to cura He justifies his 
preference of its constant vigilance, over the ruder 
provision for periodical or occasional crises of conges¬ 
tion and violent remedies. The latter are natural 
enough on Macliiavelli’s theory that the disorders of 
the body politic are due to its mere growth and, like 
those of the human body, come to a head at certain 
stages of life, and call for artificial help to free the vital 
power from oppression. They come, however, not in 
cycles or paroxysms, but creep on day by day through 
minute encroachments of human passion; and are 
better warded off by wholesome daily life than fiercely 
encountered when they have become virulent. Even 
were the two treatments otherwise equal, a Dictator¬ 
ship is apt to fall as a prize to the proudest man: and 
Kingly power, once tasted, is not readily resigned. 

> a ii(. ssa-s. 
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A^unst private degeneracy, however, no S^mdicato can 
avail %ut neither can the sumptuary laws #o often 
rSborted io: for no one is sufficiently hurt by the 
luxuries of another to care about the enforcement of 
such laws. The most effective check to the Sybarite 
tendency is to give the wealthy a better object than 
sensuous enjoyment, and, by placing public power 
within their reach, arid visiting insolvency with dis¬ 
grace, to* substitute a worthy ambition for worthless 
indulgence. The affectation of foreign manners to 
which fashionable idleness is prone will bo checked 
by the institution of a patrician dress. If once the 
citizens are animated, no longer by servile fear but by 
eagerness for honourable service and devotion to the 
law, there is no intrinsic reason why such an aristo¬ 
cratic State as has been sketched should not last for 
ever; for it is then upheld, not by reason only, but by 
the affections of men. External causes of ruin there 
may be: its internal stability is complete.* 

V. Demochact. 

When the Supremo Council is co-extensive with 
the native and naturalized citizens, the government is 
a Democracy. Nor does it lose this character if, ly 
fundamental law will of the Society), the functions 
of the Supreme Power are vested in a particular class, 
provided that class be permanently defined,—be it by 
age or by station,—and not deded. The chance of 

> C. X. pp. S6»4SA 
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the trust devolving, under such restriction, on unquali¬ 
fied perspns is certainly great,—^but not perhap8''greater 
than in many aristocracies where nepotism prevails 
in the elections, unchecked by regard for the public 
good. Spinoza, however, enters on the consideration 
only of primary or unrestricted democracy, where no 
persons at their oira disposal, and living honestly under 
only the country’s laws, are* excluded from votes in the 
Supreme CounciL By the second of these qualifying 
clauses foreigners are shut out; by the first, women 
and children. The refusal of female citizenship Spinoza 
regards as an ordination of nature, foimded on an 
inherent inequality in the sexes,, and especially on a 
tendency to dependence in wonien.^ 

Here, unfortunately, this unfinished treatise breaks 
off: nor can we supply the missing sequel in any 
tolerable way from his other writings. Twice he 
repeats the general theory (essentially that of Hobbes) 
respecting the origin of the State,^ and once pronounces 
the form of a Republic the best; for a reason, however, 
which takes no notice of aristocracy, viz. that violent 
and absurd decrees are less probable from a popular 
assembly than from a single will.* But the ground- 
plan of the Democratic State which his fragment has 
left blank is nowhere else filled in. His general 

» C. XI. pp. 364-6. 

» Tract. TheoL-Pol., XVI. XVII.; Eth. IV. xxxviL SchoL 2. 

* Tract. Theol.-PoL, XVI. p. (S7. The remark on the next pog< 
that the obedience of the dare is for the master's good; that of th 
child, for his own; that of the lohject, for the common good indndin 
his own, appeals to be a reminiscence of Hobbes, De Cire, iz. 9. 
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pr^^nun alone receives a few additional touches, and 
l^nds itself into relation with some apparentlir abuor* 
mal historical constitutions. 

The means of maintaining State authority against 
private passions were sought, among Pagans, in the 
Deification of rulers; among the Jews, in a Theoeracij; 
ix. in a surrender of natural rights, not to Society or 
to a Prince, but to God alone. Thus was set up a 
“Kingdom of Go«l,” in which doctrines of religion 
were identifled with laws, piety with righteousness, 
impiety with wrong, desertion of religion with enmity 
to the State, and martyrdom with patriotism. Here, 
all were equal, till the people inter]x>3ed Moses as the 
vicegerent of Goil. Had he used his right of lrans~ 
milting his function, a mere Monarchy would have 
arisen. By letting thp succession be detennined pro 
re natd, bo left the people in closer subjection. The 
Tabernacle was the )toyal Palace with Lovites os its 
chamberlains and Aaron as interpreter of the people’s 
prayers and the Begal will; but without executive 
or military power, which remained with the twelve 
chiefs of the twelve trilies.' It was a fatal step 
(as always among a people with established laws) 
to set up a King. Previously, civil war had once 
occurred: subsequently, it was continuaL No less 
fatal is it to depose a king, once made; as may be 
seen from the residts of the English Stuart Bevolution 
and Bestoration.’ 

I Timet Th4!oI..Pol, XVII. 6«6>&74. 

• Id. XVIII. IL UL 687-Wl. 
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In drawing the line between natural rights ajir- 
rendered and those r^erved, Spinoza really limits t^ 
latter to inward tJimght and opinm. In all else the 
State is absolute; having the right to treat as enemies 
and put to death all who do not accept its definitions 
of true and right; to punish the expression of seditious 
opinions, e.g. that the sovereign power has not legiti¬ 
mate right,—that men are not bound by theii; engage¬ 
ments,—that every one may live as he likes; and also 
to prohibit or control any external cultus and organiza¬ 
tion at variance with its own. But, except in the 
case of seditious teaching, it is not without preponderant 
danger that this right is rigoroudiy exercised. It is 
the weakness of men that they cannot hold their 
tongues; and it is for the general good that their 
faculties should have free play, Suppression drives 
men, ay, and the noblest of them, to disaffection and 
artifice in the use of their best gjfts, and tempts them 
to treat legal obedience as impiety towards God: so 
that such laws are unavailing and mischievous.^ 

* Tract Theol-Pol, XX. 602*610. 
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REUGION. 

When a philosopher's scheme of Metaphysics ami 
Ethics has once bcpn (letefmincd, it would seem im¬ 
possible that his relation to Religion should remain 
indeterminate. Yet among intcnireters of Spinoza 
equally studious of his doctrine the utmost difference 
has prevailed as to the meaning of his theological 
language. Much of that langiiage seemed to ring with 
the very tones of voices familiar and dear to the 
devout. Eckart and Tauler themselves could scarcely 
inculcate a more passionless quietism, or more im¬ 
pressively speak of the mind's eternal part and its 
union with God in love. These characteristics appealed 
powerfully to the mystical tendency which from time 
to time rebelled against the hard Calvinism of the I/>w 
Countries: and within twenty years of Spinoza’s death 
a sect arose there, under the infuence of Pontiaan van 
Hattem, a pastor at Philipilwd, and by its fervour 
and freedom attracted a considerable following, and by 
its strange interfusion of Spinozism with evangelical 
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doctrine incurred the anathema of the Church.^ ^d 
again al^ut tiie beginning of this century the reactm 
from a mechanical Deism into romanticism in Art and 
Pantheism in Eeligion, led Herder® and Friedrich 
Schlegel ® and Schleiermacher^ to an enthusiastic sym¬ 
pathy with Spinoza’s apotheosis of Nature; and drew 
from Hegel the memorable reply to the charge of 
impiety, that he might with better reason be ^accused 
of "akosmism than of atheism.”® Even Coleridge 
defends, while he corrects, the religious side of his phil¬ 
osophy. “I cannot accord,” he says, “wi% Jacobi’s 
assertion that Spinozism as taught by Spihoaa is 
Atheism. For though he will not consent call 
things essentially disparate by the same name, land 
therefore denies human intelligence to the Deity, yet 
he adores his Wisdom, and expressly declares the 
identity of Love, i.e. perfect virtue, or concentric Will, 
in the human being, and that with which the Supreme 
loves himself, as all in all. It is true he contends for 
Necessity: but then he makes two disparate classes of 
Necessity, the one identical with Liberty (even as the 
Christian Doctrine—‘Whose service is perfect Free¬ 
dom’): the other. Compulsion, or Slavery. If Necessity 
and Freedom are not different forms of one and the 

^ Yra der Unde’i Spinoza, Mine Lehn and deran onto Nachwir- 
knngen in Holland, pp. 144.8. 

* In hit “ Gott; einige Oatpr&cha fiber Spinoca'a Syatem,’’ 1787. 

* Ckarakteriatiken and Kritiken von A. W. Schlegel and Fr. 
Sohlegel, B. L (Recension des Woldenutf}, 1801. 

* Veber die religion; eapeeially the celebrated .^oattophe to 
Spincta, Ste Bede, pp. 47-8, of 4te AnA. >831. 

* Die Logik Iter Th. B. 160 (Woke, & vL pp. 100.11). 
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same thing, the one the Form, the other the Sub* 
s^ce, farewell to all Philosophy, and to Ethics. 
It is easy to see that Freedom without Necessity 
would preclude all Science, and as easy to see that 
Necessity without Freedom would subvert all Morals; 
but though not so obvious it is yet equally true, 
that the latter would deprive Science of its main¬ 
spring, its last ground and impulse; and that the 
former would bewilder and atheisx all Morality. But 
never has a great man been so Imrdly and inequitably 
treated Iqr posterity, as Spinoza. No allowance made 
for the prevalence, nay, universality of Dogmatism by 
the mdthanic system in his age, no trial, except in 
Gennany, to adopt the glorious Truths into the family 
of Life and Power! What if wo treated Bacon with 
the same harshness?"* Even Ernest Bcnan, in his 
Eloge on Spinoza, finds the culminating point of his 
character in its religious elevation, “ Ho was per¬ 
fectly happy: so he nas said; let us believe it on his 
word. He has done more, he bos left us bis secret 
Listen, Sirs, Listen to the liecipe of the ‘ Prince of 
Atheists’ for finding happiness. It is the Love of 
God: to love God is to live in God.” " Believe him: 
he was the Seer of his age : no one m his time liod so 
deep an insight into God.”* 

> From loma ratogmpb marginalia of S. T. Coloridse'o on s copy 
of Panlnt'o Spinoia, lent to bim by the Iste H. Cnbb ItoMaxm, snd 
now in tbc libnry of Ifsnebostor New College, London. Not* on 
Ktb. I. unriiL 

* Sianoio; Coufifrence k In Hsy^ le 12 Fevrier, 1877| pp. 1S-1S, S, 
Land nddnceo yet nnolber constnietlon pnt upon Splmm'e doetrfae t 
“Some one had made the diiooveiT that be bad aanonnoed the Unity 
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It is no wonder that Spinoza, lifted on so brill^t 
a cloud,of admiration, has been carried into a kind ^f 
philosophical canonization. Whether the place assigned 
to him by these admirers, and the type of excellence 
for which they award it to him, are precisely what he 
himself would accept as congenial and own as true, 
may well be doubted. It depends upon this question: 
whether he and they use the word “God" in essentially 
the same sense; so that the system of thoughts and 
feelings, of which it is the centre, is really concurmnt 
in the two cases. To this question let us turn. 

In all Beligion there is a recognition of some 
Eeality behind Phenomena. In the first insftmce, it 
is conceived as a living and quasi'human agency, 
directing natural objects and events in conformity 
with changing moods and varying needs. In this 
stage, there is no definite limit to the number of in¬ 
visible beings supposed to people the universe: they 
will be counted only by the departments assigned to 
nature, and the tribes known among men. The con¬ 
ception formed of each will bo in the highest degree 
individualized, being made up of qualities as numerous 

of Snbatance only for the uninitiated pnblio, and that hia ovn eoneie- 
tion muat be cbaraoterixed at an Atomiatic-antomatic Pantheiam." Land 
lefera, in evidence, to a poethnmona work of Earl Thomaa (Herbart* 
Sidnoia-Kant, 1876), in which it ia aaid that in the Ethica are two 
ineeoneilable bodiea of thought, woven into one testate with inten* 
tional art,—^the “ Hyatio-moniatic Pantheiam of iSjptaeariam," and the 
“Atomiatie-autmnatic Pantheiam of iS^teoeo.’* It will bean ill day for 
the metaphyaiciana, when eveiy inoottidateney of theory ia thna charged 
upon artifloe of character I Ter Oedaehtente van Spinota, 1877, pp. 
S«-7, 80. 
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distinct as those which enter into the idea of a 
particular man. The range will be narrow, but the 
life full and intense. In proportion as the unity of 
nature, and still more of humanity, comes to be appro* 
bended, and the separated provinces lapse into each 
other, the peopled heaven has its numbers thinned, and 
the federation of gods xmsses into the empire of One. 
This oi^e, being co-extensive with all that is known, 
is in effect Infinite in range; and, as the condition of 
whatever has come to be, is beforehand with it, and 
therefore Eternal. But the conception, in every step 
of approach to this boundless extent, necessarily drops 
some of its concrete.contents, viz. all that differentiated 
the departments now blended. To the essence of a 
being as universal nothing can belong which first 
appears in its particulars. So that when, in the 
natural expansion of thought, wo reach the ultimate 
Unconditioned, it would seem that all Qualitiee are 
left behind, and we are delivered over to a Quantitative 
Infinitude, the mere blank form of all possibility.* 
The question we have to consider is, whether we are 
to carry the word '* God ” all through this process, and 
still retain it at the very end. If so, we must ask 
nothing from it which this final stage does not supply. 
If otherwise, at what point short of the last, does the 
term insist on taking its stand ? 

> Tbit it ezpNMed hy 8|rfii«n in tbe muin l$Ufra, p. IM), 
"Omni* determiiMUo ««t negitio s” erny pndieato you Msiga to s 
•abject diota it oat fometUag Ui«t wm open to it befon. From 
tlM Infinite there ia no exdndoa t it i* therefore indetennimite. In 
virtoe of ite conteining ererything, it oonUina nothing. 
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To guard against any arbitrary answer to 
question^ we may submit it to a judge whose insight 
and fairness are above suspicion. “ The conception of 
Qod,” says Kant, " is generally understood to involve, 
not merely a blindly-operating Nature as the eternal 
root of things, but a Supreme Being that shall be the 
Author of all things by free and understanding action; 
and it is tliis conception which alone has any interest 
for us.” And he who has it (Kant adds) is properly called 
a “ Theist ” in virtue of his belief in a " Living God.” * 

By this rule Spinoza’s philosophy does not fulfil the 
conditions of Theism. The relation of God to the 
totality of things he explains by. three equifalents: 
(1) Substance and Attribute; (2) Essence and Property; 
(3) Cause and Effect: and from each of these he with¬ 
holds the "freedom and understanding” of which Kant 
speaka Attributes belong to their Substance by in¬ 
herent necessity, and, as constituting it, differ from it 
only as the many from the one. Again, aU the natures 
of derivative things flow from this or that attribute of 
God, precisely as the properties of a circle flow from 
its definition, i.e. without the definition understanding 
them, or being free to produce anything different. 
And though Spinoza gives us no general doctrine of 
Causality, he lays down (as we have seen supra, p. 
202),—and directly applies to our present problem,— 
the rule, that" an effect differs from its cause precisely 
in that which it derives firom its cause.” On the 

> Kritik der ninen Veranuft, Tnuuoend. EhSlaiitarlehN^ lact 
AbMlmitt, BoMttkiut Ed., U. p. 49S. 
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strength of this rale, Spinoza insists that, since God is 
the cause of all things, in both their essence and their 
^istence, there can be absolutely nothing in* common 
between their nature and His; so that if wo choose 
to assign to Him such predicates as "intellect" and 
“will,” these terms will be as wide of their proper 
meaning as the word "dog" when applied to Sirius, 

instead of to the barking quadruped.* 

• 

I Eth. I. xvii. St'hut. On this argument Coleridge remarkt t “ A 
slight thread this from which to snsiwiid so mighty a weight at the 
non-intelUgcnve of God I The position grounds itself on Spinoaa'a 
arbitrary conception of Cause and Effect. Now it seems easy to answer 
that, as Cause is ail idea or modo of our intellect, therefore, by Spinoaa'a 
own rulet it cannot Ixs such in Goif; crye the consi!i|Ueiico, that it 
must bo essentially other than the ElTeet, does not apply” (marginal 
note (xd he). In direct coiitnidiction to the rule, wherohy Hpinoas 
here provides for a total difference between a cause and its effect, be 
elsewhere lays down the following "Axiom:" "That which has 
nothing in common with another thing cannot ho the cause of its 
existence” (Appendix I. to Do Deo, etc., Ax. 5). And this principle is 
assumed and variously apiaicd in the Ethica, where interaction between 
things is made to de|)cnd on their common properties. It fonns the 
3d Prop, of Part I. " Where things have nothing in common, it is 
impossible for one of them to ho the cause of the other.” It is the IswU 
of the doctrine of {tarallclism : " As there is no coinmoii measure of 
Will and Motion, neither can there be any comparison lielwoen power 
of mind and tliat of body ; and the force of the one cannot be deter* 
mined by that of the other” (Etlu V. Pref.) His letters more than 
once state the same principle in general teraia: " When thingt have 
nothing in common with each other, one cannot be the cant* of 
another” (quoted from Spinosa by Oldenburg, Ep. 3): and a(gain (Bp. 
4), "Of thinga which have nothing in common one cannot be the 
cauae of the other: ” "for, since in the effoct there is nothing in com¬ 
mon with the egose, all that the effect might have it would hare from 
nothing.” An4 yet now we ore told that " the effect diffen from the 
canae precisely in that which it derives from tha came I " 
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If this principle is good for the denial of Intellect 
and Will to God, it is obviously good for much mofe, 
and prohibits the ascription to him of anything whal* 
ever that is found in originated things. It ought to 
reduce us to the silence of Agnosticism. But it does 
not hinder Spinoza from treating "Extension” and 
“ Thinking,”—which we certainly know by experience,— 
as Attributes of God, in virtue of which he is at once 
“res extensa” and “res cogitans,” like ourselves. He 
is the Immanent essence of all Matter and Mind. His 
relation to the one is equally his relation to the other. 
If he is Mind, he is also Matter: but, in truth, he is 
neither, not having the properties which belpng to 
them as Modes; but is the pnus or inner possi¬ 
bility of both. To determine Spinoza’s bearing to¬ 
wards Beligion, the important point is to find what 
is meant by the phrase “res cogitans;” and, in par¬ 
ticular, whether it describes a self-conscious Being,—an 
Infinite Ego. 

The affirmative is maintained by Trenddenburg ^ 
and Busolt,^ and, so far as the Ethics are concerned, 
by Sigwart ^ also; critics from whose judgments it is 
always hazardous to depart They rest their opinion 
chiefly upon Spinoza’s ascription to God of certain ideas 
not present in any human mind, and especially on the 
proposition: “In God there cannot but be an idea both 
of his e8sen«e,<and of all the necessary consequences of 

^ Hist. BeitrKgs siur Phil., B. iL 69 

* Omndxtigs d. Erkenntnintheorie 8p.,'117 iqq. 

* Kematdcckter ITaet. 94-6. 
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his essence."* They admit that an idea, though exist* 
iug only in the human mind, would still, in Spinoxa's 
IShguage, "be tn God" (not indeed inlfnite, but 
as constituting the essence of the human mind): so 
that this phrase does-not per at imply a self-conscious¬ 
ness other than the human. But the particular idea 
which is here specified, viz. of God’s essence and all its 
con-sequences, is possessed by no human mind or minds ^ 
nowhere* can it bo found in the Natura Naturala; if it 
is “ in God,” it must bo in him as Natura Naiurana. 
And this is confinued by the nile that ideas and their 
order correspond, term for tenn, with things and their 
order; «o that it is impossiblo that there should be a 
real existence without an idea of it. Now, in Spinoza’s 
view. Nature as a whole is such a real existence,—an 
" Individuwm "'^ —related to its contents, not as an iq?gro- 
gate to its parts, but as a concrete universal to its par¬ 
ticulars; the one Substance carrying the Attributes, 
and the Attributes tfieir Modes, and the Modes deter¬ 
mining the Singulars. Of this " Individuum ” therefore, 
no less than of its derivatives, there must t>e an Idea; 
which can be referred only to itself, as stdf-conscious 
subject* Of this interpretation further evidence is 
found in the statements that "all ideas, referred to God, 

> EUi. II. ill Thia issbo quotod m ooncliuir* bjr Protmor Vu 
dcr Wyck in his reiy interasting Addrets " SpinoM; ” ss Josttfy- 
ing the ststement, “ His God is no blind pnidnetire Nelun, no iibooB' 
■cions feenndity of things.” “ He denies, not that God is Ittid, bat 
tlist, in the bamaa sense, God is n psnon ” (pfi. 41>2), 

* 'nwid., tf. eit. «0, »L * EHl IL xUL SehoL 

* Bnsedt, tjf. ett ltt-4. 
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are true, and agree with their objects;” and that “ideas 
which in. us are inadequate are adequate in God.” *As 
, ideas are often'not true, and, if errpneous, do 
turn into t^th by being merely handed over to Gqd, 
this can only mean that, while humah minds are going 
wrong, the right ideas-are all the while present to a 
universal self-consciousness.^ 

This evidence would be occlusive if by an “Idea” 
n the “res cogitans” Spinoza always meant a. sdf-em- 
cioua stcUe; and if, on’its being affirmed, our alternative 
vas, to find it either in ourselves, or else in an Infinite 
Personality. But neither of these conditions holds good, 
[t has been already shown'(pp. 1^0-2) that, asaSpinoza 
avowedly identified Thinker, Thought, and Thinkable, 
file' ''Idea” which attended everything mighty be any 
one of these, and need not have the selfocpnscioushess 
specfal to the first The same rule which assigns an 
Idea sflt^lf to Nature 01 ^ Gofl^no less supplies such an 
idea to everT^reck and gas ; the mfereifce wbiteh would 
%>e absurd in’the’ latter case cannot be obli^tc^ in the 
former. Indeed Spinoza l^hisel^ on this very ground, 
denire even Life to God, unteis in a sense w^ji^h equally 
gives ifi to all bodies.* Idea” doge not unply self- 
consciousness. 

Not perhaps fny and every idea, it will be said: 

butSsu^ly such an idea as is Here affirmed, viz. of 
ej * 

^ * Trand., op. 

H Oogit. Metiph. ll. vi Si TitanbosetiamcorporeistribiiendBet, 
nild «rit vita expen; n vaio ta&tam iia, quiims aaima nnita eat eor- 
*pori, •olnmmodo honSrtbai||| forte etiam bratia tribnenda aiit; non 
toro mentibw, nac Deo. % 
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God‘8 essence and all itii con8e<iaence8," dm imply 
it Certainly it does: but the next move in (he anm- 
ment, vix that, in default of such idea in us, the smf> 
consciousness of it must be referred by Spinosa to a 
superhuman Personality, oversteps the limits of his 
meaping, and does not follow from his language rightly 
understood. An idea, he^tells us, may be “in God” in 
two ways: either “ in QOd ns constituting the essence 
of the human mind ” (and then it is in man ): or “ in 
God as infinite,” ie. as comprising, along with this 
essence, all other ideas (and then it is in tuiture, though 

f 

not yet in man). And ho expressly states how, ho 
employ* these two^ phrased,—the qunlitied and the 
unqualified: viz. the former to designate our (uUqimU 
ideas; the latter our inadequate, that as yet fall short 
of Uie truth things: ip both instances human con¬ 
ditions of thought; in the one cose actual; in the other, 
with connotation of relative defect and future ‘possi-. 
bilify.* 'Spinoza’s philology, therefor^,#hen referring 

' * .* " ■ '■ 

* Eth. 11. xL Qor. “ licnos it foltowi that tlin hatnan mini] U ]«rt 

of the infinite intolhw-t of God. Ani thervfori!, whaw w« nay that Ibo 
human mindiwrccivoa thia or thiit, it ia tantamount to raying tiibt Owl 
haa thia or that idea,—«ot indeml aa.J[nrinitc, hut aa exprrauiod in tha 
natUK, or conatitnting'fhs caaenro of tho hmnan mimL And when wt 
ray that Ood baa thU or that idea, not aa only *onatitating tha nMonoo 
of the human mind, hut as Imviug along with tb« human inim^ftho 
body* idea], alao another thing'a idea, thia ia to my t|^t the iMUnaa 
mind percoivea the thing partially or inadequatelyAmong the many 
things involved in thia important jiaaaage, it ia dear that the "iaiilte 
intellect’’ refera exdnaivciy to the Thinking Modes of the IftHum 
naturaia; and ia not inconsiatent with ^ deiiill of Intellect to Ood 
imm. 

Z 
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an idea to God, does not in any case require ns to 
travel beyond the finite minds that have it, or may have 
it, and to set up a separate Absolute subject. These 
minds in limitless number, and in series without be¬ 
ginning or end, he takes together as forming an " infinitus 
intellectus,” indefinitely competent to reflect the neces¬ 
sary order of the world: and true ideas not present 
here and now may enter there and then. This is the 
explanation of passages in which the context requires 
us to supply a self-consciousness. Where this is not 
the case, an “ idea in God ” means a BationaU or intel¬ 
ligible principle embodied in the system of things, and 
deducible (whether deduced or not) from the primary 
attributes of nature. The fact that the world is reducible 
to a theoretic order, and that to the Necessity of things 
there is attainable an answering Necessity of though!^ 
is regarded as its inherent “ idea,” or " idea in God." 
The determining equation, into which all the relations 
are gathered up, is really there: latent or patent, there 
is provision for its coming into conscious apprehension: 
but it may long remain a hidden presence of truth 
before it is adequately overtaken by any actual intel¬ 
ligence. It is in this sense that Spinoza declares the 
idea which in us is inadequate to be adequate in God: 
confiise it as we may, there it lies in nature, dear and 
complete, if we can but get to s^ it right. 

The very form of Spinoza’s phrase in claiming for 
God an idea of his essence and its consequences seems 
at variance with the inference drawn from it Had be 
been describing the contents of an Infinite and Eternal 
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Pe^nality, he would have affirmed them dirXd«, aa 
absolute realities: “God has an idea;” “God lAt'nfo 
infinite things in infinite ways,” etc.: those would he 
immutable momenta of the Being of beings. Instead of 
this, Spinoza uses only the language ot Modality: " there 
mtist be in God* (necessario datur); “God can think 
infinite things,” “ God can form (formare potest) an 
idea of his essence and of all that necessarily follows 
from it.”' Here we have the dialect, not of ontdoyy, 
but of genem: and it can be only of ^nite minds that 
he can affirm the grmeth or formation of an idea, and 
the “ ability ” to follow it out to its logics consequences.* 
TherS is nothing then in the phrases so ingeniously 
borrowed from the vocabulary of Theism, to contradict 
or qualify the much plainer propositions which exclude 
all Divine self-consciousness and personality, and con¬ 
stitute a system of pure Naturalism. The denial of 
Intellect and Will to tiie nature of God has been ex¬ 
plained away by appeal to the familiar distinction 

> Eth. ir. iiL 

* In doting thit argnment I tin teinpUd to dto • enriout tottlmon]' 
unwittingly borno by Butolt igaintt hit own o^rfnion. Defonding the 
pertontl telf-contdotunett of Spinott’t Ood, he refen to Trendelenbntg 
at an ally, in die following quallAed tennt i "Tnndelenbnig aaramet 
the aelf<onaciooanett in the treatiaet above mentioned, etpedally in 
ii 45 /g. In tome paataget Ttendelenbnig tpeaht ao that one might 
at firtt,—and thia it really the caae on the Attribute^oettion,—4ake 
him aa a lepnaentatiTe of the oppoaite vtowt oompaie iL 56—'The 
fnito tbonghta, of which one deter^aa another At AgfniteM, together 
form the infinite nnderitaading of Ood"* (p. 120). Thia aUtemtat, 
which Cavonn "the oppoaite Tiew,” ia not 1Via4tknhiti|fs bat 
gpinoa't, in Eth. V. zL Sdidinm. 
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between the originating intelligence which precedes^ ite 
objects ^nd the sequacious which learns them wh|n 
given: and it is suggested that the latter only is excluded 
by Spinoza. Among several reasons, two especially 
forbid this interpretation—(1) Intellect and Will are 
related to the nature of God, on the side of the thinking 
attribute, precisely as Rest and Motion, on the side of 
extension: i.e. they are immediate Modes of their attri¬ 
bute, answering so exactly to the other pair as to be 
simply their translation into thought. As there can be 
no rest and motion except in particular things, so neither 
can there be intellect and will: and the latter can as 
little as the former be attributed to God qvA Natura 
naturans.' This statement is expressly made to cover 

* EtU. I. xxxii. Cor. 2 ; cf. xxxi. Coleridge’s manuscript note on 
this corollary (denying Intellect and Will to God) shows his desperate 
desire to save something like Theism for Spinoza: “ But what entitles 
Spinoza to divide the consequence (t.e. intellectus) from the ground! 
A cogitations iniinit& intellectus infinitus debet soqui, imo et voluntas 
inftnita; ex his vero omnia alia,—quod et sacrosancta Trinitas innuit. 
Spinoza himself speaks of the intellectus infinitus Dei, p. 87 [{,«. II. xi. 
Cor. See supra, 337, note]. But if Spinoza affirms only that God is 
it not as the i wfisi 6(4t, but liit i wan)p begets or produces it, he 
does not essentially differ from the Catholic Church; nay, even bis 
denial of the Incarnation of God may be charitably interpreted os a 
denial of the heresy of the Sabellians and Patripassionists. Spinoza's 
great defect is that by commencing with two attributes exclusively, 
though he admits infinite (in the sense of innumerable, which I ones 
without reason doubted), he gives no explication of life, or the pheno' 
mena of life, ns pleasure, pain, etc. And doubtless nothing can b« 
more arbitrary than to make the Will a mode of Intellect, when it hod 
been far more philosophical to have reversed the position, and made 
the Will the absolute ground. And thus indeed Spinoza may be inter- 
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"ijifinite* as well as “finite” intellect and wUL (2) 
If Spinoza bad meant to exempt originating, intelleot 
from his denial, he could not have thrown himself so 
vehemently into the lists against all teleology; for 
intellectual origination without thought thrown forward, 
t.c. without contemplated ends, is inconceivable, and 
disappeais in an empty phrase. Creative ideas, which 
are prio;^ to the things created, and involve “ all that is 
to follow from what is now,” act with a future in view: 
and if not with a view to the future, it can only be 
because the action is involuntary,—a foresight of what 
niiiM be, —presenting, therefore, a combination, not 
odmissilile by Spinoza, of intellect without will. What¬ 
ever intellect you save to a God who acts only out of 
the necessity of his nature, is in no contrast with the 
human, but of precisely the same sort: i^. it is not 
prior to its object; it understands what is already there 
(the Divine nature);.and from this foresees what will 
ensue;—a process identical with scientific prediction. 
There is no room, therefore, in this doctrine, for the 
alleged distinction: and the denial of intellect like ours 
is a denial of intellect ex ioto. 

The attribute, then, of “ Cogitatio " means no more 
than the common ground in nature of those phenomena 
which are not referable to the constitution of matter, 

preted: there ere several paaeage* that would allow ua to oousider 
Substantia not dogmaiux, Le,uh Thing——hot as an etamal 
oet—«anaa ani: and thna we shonld have a as tbs SiMom, and 
cogitatio and extenaio (the latter being only Imaginatio objectiva at 
reali% the eternal act of manifestation) as its two attribntaa ." Spinota'a 
name covers many strange things; bnt what next f 
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and which in man emetge into self-consciousness, ^o 
the Natyta Naturans none of the characters of mind 
which a self-conscious being has can be assigned.^ 

Let us suppose, however, that this question were 
decided the other way, and that the Spinozistic God 
were a self-knowing and omniscient subject. This 
concession would still be inadequate to meet Kant’s 
conditions of "a God that can interest us.” For, his 
Thinking attribute has no acting contact with that of 
extension; and the whole genesis and history of the 
material universe obey a bluxd causation, and are none 
the better for any Divine knowledge or intelligence. 
No idea in God can set up or modify or destroy any 
creature, inorganic or organic: it can only determine 
into existence another idea, and thence another, etc., 
in infinitum, each necessarily sequent and without 
alternative throughout the series. Spinoza makes it 
a merit of his philosophy that ,it treats the human 
mind as “a kind of spiritual automaton.”* Not only 
does the remark apply to the total Thinking attribute 
of the universe, but his whole theory of God exactly 
presents, in its principle of parallelism, the modem 
doctrine of automatism. In whatever sense the m 
eogitans and the res extensa are ultimately one, each 
carries its own necessary causality, and is wholly in¬ 
operative on the other; so that each would go on the 
same though the other were away. 

1 Sp. 64. 

■ D« btell. Emand., V. TL and Land, I. 29. "Qnui tliqiiod 
•utomatom qpiritaala.'* 
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After thus excluding all ideas from physical action, 
jp was superfluous for Spinoza to establish ^ special 
disability against “the idea of the good" (ratio boni). 
But he is conscious of the resistance which ho must 
expect from the prevalent belief in Creative and Provi¬ 
dential design, and makes eflbrts more strenuous than 
patient to break it down. Admitting nothing to bo 
possible^ except the actual, he rejects the Cartesian 
doctrine that even mathematical truths owe their cer¬ 
tainty to the will of God,* and identifies tire necessity 
of things with an absolute necessity in the Divine 
nature. That nature acts because it exists, and as it 
exists, Snd can no qdore do* anything different than be 
anything difierent. It has no alternatives; it knows 
no degrees of comparison,—of better or worse,—no 
antitheses,—of true and false, of right and wrong; but 
subsists exclusively in the positive and determinate. 
In such a nature, all action is from the past, not for the 
future, which, if foreseen, is predetermined.* The esti¬ 
mates of good and evil, of beauty and deformity, of 
order and confusion, which in us supply motives to 
conduct, are wholly relative to our finite constitution, 
an^ have no meaning for the world as a whole.* The 
preconception of such relative pleasures and pains con¬ 
stitutes desire and aversion in us, really impelling us in 
a determinate manner; but, in ignorance of this, we 

> DetoMW Med. Edponaes snz Smee Ol^aetioiia Consiii, fL tt7. 

* Stb. I. Selud. ^ c£ 11. tL Cor. Emm fonutk mam, 
qm modi non mnt cogiundi, n<m oeqnitnr Um osdiidnanimua, qnin 
iw ptloi cognovit. * See nipra, f. SM mff. 
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fancy ourselves free, and credit ourselves with ^e 
selectioa^of one out of seYcral possibilities; and the^g 
carrying the illusion up into the nature of God, we 
ascribe to his selection ^whatever pleases us in the 
system of things, and excuse, on imaginary grounds, 
whatever shocks and repels us. But it is a mere 
anthropomorphic superstition thus to apply the human 
analogy to the Divine Being. For the universe there 
is no ideal standard of perfection: each of its contents 
is right according to its might; and if men and things 
are found of every grade, when measured by our rules, 
it is because, within the compass of infinitude, nothing 
can be absent which can exist at all.* 

This surrender of all things to unlimited Nature- 
powers, unguided by Ideas, is at once a reproduction of 
Lucretius and an anticipation of Haeckel, and identifies 
Spinoza’s relation to Theism with theirs. Like Scho¬ 
penhauer and Hartmann, he included Ideas among the 
Nature-powers, and might therefore, like these philoso¬ 
phers, have retained a teleology of “ the Unconscious,” 
had he not established an impassable gulf between the 
physical and the ideal functions of nature: but this 
compelled him to ignore a system of relations wljjieb 


> Eth. I. Appendix. Coleridge says : "Henc appendicem inter inflrma 
Spinozie mtiocinia nmlonter sUUio, et quw in omni parte indigentUm 
■anloris critices aperte testator. Conte sun ipsins priucipia aftectioncs 
Temporise Post rt Prius, cum Bnte Inmo commiscct, et Sopbiatam 
contra Sopbistas agit” Ho adds: “Nowhere does Kant manifest bis 
miwriority to all preceding philosophera more roneincingly than in 
this question of Final Causes, rule his Ground Unique of Demonstra¬ 
tion of the B^g of God, and the chapter in liLs Urtheilskrafl." 
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constitute the very key of interpretation to the organic 
yrorlA Had the Substance in which the Nature-powers 
coalesced been a self-conscious Superior to both, instead 
of a neutral abode of their duality, their mutual play 
and* evolution might have been no blind tcntatives to 
exhaust the permutations, but the provided conditions 
of an unfolding history. But by leaving a.s apxv a more 
nominal receptacle, his Nature-powers became really 
primary, and took their undirected and independent 
initiative, without either conscious or unconscious teleo¬ 
logical activity. This jxMition is surely a step further 
from Theism than that of the Frankfort pessimist. 

Ydt Spinoza had to make some involuntary conces¬ 
sion to the doctrine which he assailetl. What was that 
" conatm," —that effort to assert and enlaige its nature 
which he claimed for every object in the world ? Can 
it be conceived except as a force directed to the realiza¬ 
tion of an idea?—a force, not blind and neutral, running 
off into any channel of least resistance, but stdcctive of 
a definite end? The “essence" of a thing which is 
credited with this “ conatus ” is not a body that pushes 
and pulls, but a set of co-ordinated relations, involving 
41 ^ immanent idea: and though of course an adc<juate 
eaecutive causality must be there (for, to gain an end, 
there must be power), yet its instinctive direction on its 
appropriate object,—light for the eye, water for the 
thirsting lips, truth for Ve understanding,—is prophetic¬ 
ally determined by the needs and adaptations inherent 
in the nature. Spinoza, with all bis strength, could not 
break the evident ideal relation lictween what is and 
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what is to be in the scheme of thiags; both are boUt 
together mto the structure of the world. And th^ 
attempt to ride from behind on the back of efficient 
causation into a dark future can succeed only by shutting 
the eyes to the clear fall of the light in front. 

The objection to predicate of “God” anything that is 
found in man comes the less appropriately from Spinoza, 
because his own conception embodied in that word is 
wholly made up of human predicates; and in no system 
more than in his do the two natures stand in the re¬ 
lation of microcosm to macrocosm. The two known 
Attributes of Extension and Thought are simply the 
two factors of our own life thrown into universal form. 
Further, in order to learn the first, we go to school to 
our own body, and thence, as a base, plant out other 
bodies in space, and affirm as common to all what is 
familiar to us at homa Similarly, we become acquainted 
with what Thinking means by the sample of it in our¬ 
selves; and though we follow out the res cogi^na to 
infinitude, we do but look in our own glass. Nay more : 
this very “mind” in us is itself constituted by the 
"idea of a single thing,” viz. “our own body:” so that 
from the farthest excursions through the cosmos and ^to 
the “ Causa sui ” we are driven in to our own organism 
as the focus of (Munition. This surely is not merely a 
geocentric, but an anthropocentric, projection of the All 
and the Divine nature. That ft is so may be no just 
ground for reproach: but at all events, it disarms the 
lofty rebuke of all human analogies that mingle with 
religions conceptions. 



ohA. t. "THEISM," “ATHEISM," “PANTHEISM." »» 

The conclusion to which this review of Spinoza's 
jj)osition conducts us is obvious enough. If ye adhere 
to Kant’s interpretation of the word “God," it is intpos* 
sible to claim Spinoza as a Theist, or even as a Pan¬ 
theist : for neither as “ Immanent,” nor as “Transitive” 
and Creative, did he acknowledge "a Supreme Being 
the Author of all things by free and understanding 
action.” By this criterion Jacobi was certainly justified 
in classing him with Atheists The just abhorrence of 
intellectual persons for the “odium theologicum,” and 
the generous rule to give no one a name which he dis¬ 
owns, have nearly banished this word from our modern 
vocabulary: and if,its disule by calm and judicial men 
would save it from abuse by passionate advocates, it 
might well be dropped. But a right use of language is 
a better corrector of wrong than mere disuse: and, logic¬ 
ally, it is as little possible to spare the word Atheist as 
the cognate terms of the same group. As there are and 
always have been people who believe, so there are and 
always have been people who disbelieve, the governance 
of the world by a “ living God and we cannot dis¬ 
pense with a name for each. The duty of applying to 
no one a term which he disowns is conditioned on his 
not altering its meaning in order to disown it: the 
obligation is reciprocal, resting on a common understand¬ 
ing, and violated by tricks of perversion on either side. 
The Bomans had no T%ht to charge atheism on the 
early Christians for not believing in Jupiter Capitolinns. 
On the other hand, it is no valid disclaimer to say, “I 
am not on atheist^ for I believe in a First Cause,” if that 
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first cause should happen to be hydrogen, or other blind 
element of things. It cannot be desirable that the yfot^ 
“God” should be thrown into the crucible of meta¬ 
physics, and reserved for any caput mortuum that may 
be left when the essential constituents of its meaning 
have been dissipated. 

It must be admitted, however, that less meaning is 
usually expected from the syllables— "theism" —when 
taken into the compound “Pantheism” than when stand¬ 
ing as an integral word. As soon as the controversy came 
to turn, less upon what the universal power is, than 
upon where and when it is, all forms of Immaneney found 
shelter under the same name, though only the highest 
form recognized Mind in the All, and others reduced 
the principle to Life, or, lower still, to physical Motion. 
Under Pantheism, with this extended signification, the 
system of Spinoza undoubtedly comes. Yet, if we try to 
place it in any one of the three members of this group, 
we cannot do so. By its Attribute jf Cogitatio it seems 
to seek admission to the first: by that of Extensio to 
pass into the third: so that its apparent ambition is to 
hold the two in equipoise, and suffer neither the Ideal 
nor the Material to rule, except as two Csesars, with an 
inaccessible Augustus (alas! a nominis umbr;,) behind. 
A philosophy that takes its stand on so dizzy a position 
is sure to lose its’equilibrium; and under the breath of 
opposite tendencies Spinoza’s overbalances itself now in 
one direction, and then in the other. No sooner does a 
mode of the res eogitans reflect upon itself than “ idea” 
produces “idea ideie” in ii^nitum, without any corre- 
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Sending multiplication on the parallel line: so that a 
^undless numerical preponderance accrues to the ideal 
side. But, on the other hand, the initial idea is in every 
case the "idea of a body,” so that without the latter the 
former would not be: and thus a priority is secured to 
the material side as the condition of the ideal. An 
oscillating ascendency is the inevitable result, and the 
system verges to the right under the positive magnetism 
of Harllenberg’s genius, to the left under the negative of 
Clifford’s. If we have rightly interpreted it, it matters 
little to its religious relations which way it leans: for 
even under a dominant Immanency of the ideal attribute, 
it is impossible to make A'religious object of a mere 
potentiality of Thought, without Understanding, without 
Will, without aim or preference, without affection or 
character, and without power over anything material 
The logical estimate of a philosopher, however, is one 
thing: the personal is quite another. Though Spinozism 
is anti-theistic and lias no valid excuse for retaining the 
word “ God,” there may still have been something con¬ 
genial to Spinoza himself in the continued use of conse¬ 
crated language which could never quite lose its glow: 
and he may have loved to linger in a mystical penumbra 
of his early faith, even when the Sun of Israel had 
become eclipsed. Tlmugh the only “Love of God” 
which remained possible was “the Intellectual,” it is 
possible enough that a mere homage to the truth of 
things may have transferred to itself the fervour and the 
peace of a deeper worship; and that some rush of “ cos¬ 
mic emotion ” into the vacant place may have wrung from 
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him those wonderful propositions in which the last book 
of Ethics emerges from “geometry” almost into rhapsody,^ 
Self-surrender to the order of nature is the “intellectual ” 
side of the moral surrender into the hand of God. 
Spinozism contains no ground of Duty, as distinct from 
Prudence. Yet Spinoza’s moral ideal was high and noble, 
loftier far than its narrow base can support: and his 
indignation and disgust at mean and corrupt infeionces 
from principles affecting resemblance to his own attest an 
ethical purity and depth which rather leads than follows 
his theoretic judgment^ Spinozism declares seK- 
assertion of the individual nature the spring of life and 
the warrant of conduct Yet by no moralist are«larger 
demands made than by Spinoza on forbearing and gene¬ 
rous affections; even to the desiring for all the same 
good which we seek for ourselves, and the conquest of 
hatred by persistent love. These contrarieties between 
the assumptions and the conclusions of his thought may 
doubtless be sometimes referable to an esoteric and 
exoteric mode of stating his judgments: for both his 
personal caution and his tenderness towards others led 
him to this. But in his own sincere personality there 
was also a conflict between the clear cold intellect 
from which he took his start, and a certain Southern 
fervour, smouldering beneath the surface, but ever ready, 
at the touch of a gentle breath, to kindle affections and 
convictions beyond the control of logical restraints. 

> 8m Ep. 44, in which he deteribes the ahock he had leceired fh>m 
n hook, “ Homo Politica%" described rntpra, p. 93. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BIBLICAL theology’ 

The system of thought presented in the foregoing 
chapters Spinoza regarded as the pure product of 
Reasonjnterpreting the permanent order of Nature. It 
is true that the foiin which it took in his own mind 
was in part determined by his Israelitish preconcep¬ 
tions; without which he would hardly have designated 
the supreme Unity of the world by the word “ God," 
so as to retain for his monism some colour of mono¬ 
theism. But this feature, whether due to inward pre¬ 
ference or to art, has no religious signidimnce. What 
he has to offer is a Philosophy, to philosophers: and 
beyond this inner circle, of persons competent to think 
out for themselves their place and relations in the uni¬ 
verse, he docs not expect his persuasion to extend. 

Around this small enclosure, however, and inter¬ 
locked with it at every part, lives and moves the 
common throng of human beings, who also have to act 
and suffer, but cannot wait for a theory to do it worthily. 
For their guidance there must be and there are, in every 
sodety, ready-made rules of rights and enconragemente 
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to duty, and assurances of justice, adequate to every 
moral emergency. This function is taken in hand ^y 
the public Eeligion of every community; amon^ 
Europeans, embodied in historical documents, and re¬ 
presented by a ministering clergy. The philosopher 
cannot be allowed to go ^art and ignore this inherit¬ 
ance from the past,—^this faith of the present. He is 
naturally asked to declare his exact attitude.towards it; 
his estimate of its Sacred Writings; and th^delation of 
its characteristic beliefs to the truth which he professes 
to have found. To this demand Spinoza has responded 
in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Its doctrine of 
the .Conunonwealth has already been sufficiently pre¬ 
sented.' It remains only to notice the remarkable 
position of this treatise in the history of Biblical 
Criticism. 

The advance from the old Bibliolatry to the modern 
mode of treating the books of Scripture was made by 
t\fo marked stages. The interpreter was usually the 
apologist; and desired to make the best of the text 
which he undertook to elucidate. He could not be 
unatrare that, in an age sufficiently curious to need 
ejtegetical liteiliture at 'all, the chief scruples would be 
encountered in the recital of prodigies, such as the 
swallowing of Jonah, and the feeding of the five thou¬ 
sand. The narrative beinl^’kacred ai|d unimpeachable, 
he cotild relieve its difficulties only by putting a new 
construction on it, which should divest it of its mar¬ 
vellous form and lay bare the natural event contained 
within. This method marks the first stage in the 
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attempt to harmonize nature and Scripture. Assuming 
^e Constancy of the one and the truth of th^ other, it 
constitutes what is technically called " Bationalism 
and was long applied to scattered cases that &vitedf| | 
before it was reduced to system in the Commentariein n 


Panlua 

The study of the Hebrew and Greek texts, howev 
dissolved'^t last the cement by which the doctrine 
Inspiration' had held together the whole BiblMls 
homogeneous Divine product; and by calling into*Rii 
ence a literary history of its component books temm 
the obligation, and th^ possibility, of indiscrimiMk 
acceptiflg all their contents*as true. The more 
their structure was examined, the less compatibllw 


it found with the tradition of their date, their author¬ 


ship, and their historical infallibility: so that there no 
longer remained any excuse for rationalizing texts which 
could claim no exemption hum human error. Once rid 
of the temptation to tamper with their meaning in order 
to save their truth, it was wonderful how they gained 
in life, in distinctness, in interest, revealing unexpected 
relations, and opening up a human drama of deeper 
significance than any oracles stereotyped as Divirie.' 
Till the Scriptures could be traced, like any other litera¬ 
ture, to the natural workip^ of the mind, they pre¬ 
sented, like a landbcape bdl^ a half-couched eye, only 
a confused blotch of colour all upon one plane,—it might 
be in the body or out of the body,—^with no perspective 
in the still distances, with no parallax in the moving 
objects, no dear identification, no fiuniliar recognition of 

2 
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anything, but a dim and mystic sense of light that gives 
no vision^' more they have disclosed their genesi^ 
and growth-m time, the better they have emphasized 
their meaning |or aU time. 

Spinoza lived before either of these stages had set 

in: and his distinction is, that he anticipated both. The 

fundamental principle of nationalism ton hardly be 

more distinctly stated than in these sentences:— 

¥ 

“ Our only object is to make clear what can be securely 
established by Natural Beason : we then know that the Sacred 
Page must teach the same. For truth cannot be at variance 
with truth, or Scripture teach the nonsense that is palmed upon 
it. Were we really to find in i^ what is contradicted b^ natural 
light, we should refute it as freely as we do the Koran and the 
Talmud. But far be it from us to imagine that in the Sacred 
Writings anything can be found repugnant to the light of 
nature.” ^ 

By this rule we must assume Scripture as “ veritas,” 
and Nature as “ veritas; ” and, taking the latter as the 
better known, employ it as regulative of the meaning of 
the former. This would pledge us, if rigorously carried 
out, to read the Copemicau astronomy and the modem 
Geology betwe^ or in the opening lines of Genesis; to 
otferce inconsistent narratives (as of thp Nativity in 
Matthew and Luke) into agreement, after the manner of 
the Harmonists; to invent a fuliilm^t for every failed 
prophecy (as of the Final 4^dvent and Judgment within 
the first generation); and to refer every miracle to 
adequate natural causes. Spinoza by no ih^anct com¬ 
mits himself to such thorough-going applicatlof ^Of the 

* Cog. MeUph. II. e. viiL sub fin. 
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ra^onalistjc principle: he had no need to do ao: for it 
not hia only, or hia beat, weapon; ani^ in,apite of 
hia deprecating worda, he is far from leaving in abeyance 
hia right of refuting Scripture “ as freely as the Koran 
and the Talmud.” He detects false prophecies; as in 
the words “ Thou ahalt not die by the sword, tliou shalt 
die in peace,” addressed to Zedekiah, who, after seeing 
hia sons^ all killed, had his eyes scooped out, and was 
left to die in chains.* He ridicules the Harmonists, 
who strain their invention “to reconcile evident con¬ 
tradictions,” with no other result than, in their worship 
of the letter of Scripture, to bring its writers into con¬ 
tempt (A blunderers, in thought and speech.* Still, in 
spite of this free handling of hia text, he prefers at 
times to let it pass as history, and, if it bo marvellous, 
explain it away. Thus: 

(1.) In treating of the reported Miracles, he dis¬ 
tinguishes between those which are mere subjective 
imaginations (e^. Elijah's ascent to heaven in a chariot 
of fire), and such as may be credited with objective 
reality. The latter affect us with wonder simply 
because the phenomenon issues from the dark and 
hides its source; but, did we see it all, it would b# 
found a “ res mere naturalis.” Were it otherwise, it 
would carry no Divine tidings: for what is foreign to 
Nature is foreign to'God. So little repugnant is this to 
the historians’ mode of thought, that they themselves 

’ J«a Xfa|v. 4, Q; cf. UL 8-11; «p. Tract. HimI.-FqL c. X,; 
y. Tl. aaitaad, I. f 512. 

* TheoI.-PoL c. X.; V. TL tod Land, I. p. 611. 
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supply a part of the natural agency required :,a twenty- 
four hoti|s’ east wind brought, and a west wind swegt 
away, the plague of locusts upon Egypt: the passage of 
the Bed Sea was rendered possible by a strong east wind 
through the night: and the Shunamite’s son, who had 
been laid out for dead, did not open his eyes on life 
again without the prolonged warm touch of Elisha’s 
body.* When it is said that God put the young Saul in 
Samuel's way for selection as king, the historian brings 
them together in the most natural way possible. The 
youth, after a fruitless search through the country for his 
father’s strayed asses, is on the point of turning home¬ 
wards, but is persuaded b/his servant first to tty what 
tidings he can get from the neighbouring Seer; who thus 
falls in with the suitable candidate he wants. The habit 
of referring everything to God and tracing his provi¬ 
dence in all events gave rise to figures of speech in which, 
when taken literally, miracles seem to lurk. That to the 
thirsting captives on their return “water bursts from the 
rock” seems to mean more than that they find springs 
in the desert; that" the windows of heaven are opened,” 
more than that there is plenty of rain; that “God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” more than that the 
king was obstinate. But, whatever be the language or 
the silence with which the cause of a marvel is treated, 
we are to take it as certain that if emerges in the im¬ 
mutable order of nature.’ 

(2.) The whole phenomenon of Prophecy also is 

* C)p. «i(. 0 . VI.; y. Vl. ud Land, I. pp. 445>449, 4S3. 

* eit. 0 . VI.; V. VI. and Land, I. pp. 456-8. 
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referred by Spinoza to the ordinary laws of the human 
jpind; and, far from being r^[arded as one of^ite more 
exalted manifestations, is handed over to its lowest 
function, so as to have its home in the seat of all 
iUusion and "inadequate ideas.” The “Prophet" is a 
man of exceptionally vivid Iimgimiion, whose appre¬ 
hensions of God are not immediate, essence with essence, 
mind ■mth mind, but through voices and images, chiefly 
in dreams. These sensible media, and the pictorial 
faculty which they exercise, afford no warrant of truth 
and imply no mental superiority. The “ voice of God ” 
that seems to speak is evidently not articulate language, 
but soilie natural nqise, which the hearer converts into 
words, declaring his sense of what it means: and hence 
it is that the Decalogue in Deuteronomy (v, 6-21) varies 
from that in Exodus (xx. 2-17), though in both instances 
God is named as the speaker of the words.* The cer¬ 
tainty given by such colloquy or vision is not intel¬ 
lectual, but moral; involving intense impression, but 
relative always to the opinions, the capacity, the tem¬ 
perament of the prophet. So little did his " burden ” 
carry in it any inherent authority, that tests were 
required for distinguishing the true seer from the false: 
and the decisive “ Sign ” was to be found in the correct¬ 
ness of his forecast and the purity of his faith. If be 
failed in these, if he introduced new gods and prophesied 
lies, he was to be put to death, though he should con¬ 
firm his doctrine by signs and wonders. But if be were 
faithful and devout of heart, no exemption from prevail- 

^ Op. eU.e. YII.; Y. YI and Land, I. pp. ITS-iSO. 
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ing ignorance or prejudice was needed for Jbis work 
Joshua pight misconstrue an extraordinary refractioj^ 
into a stoppage of Sun and Moon; Isaiah might know 
nothing of the parhAiOn which shifted back the shadow 
on4he dial; Solomon might try to build his circular 
molten sea with a diameter of 1 and a circumference of 
3: and all of them might be involved in yet graver 
errors respecting the Divine attributes; without being 
disqualified for the part assigned to them in the sacred 
history.^ Abraham, believing that each tribe had its 
tutelary Divinity, did not know that God was ubiquitous 
and omniscient. Moses had no idea that all human 
actions came from his sole decree, and deemed hfm only 
the greatest among gods: though unable to image to 
himself so transcendent a Being, and forbidding all 
material representation of him, he did not regard him as 
intrinsically invisible, but only supposed that the weak 
nature of man would be blasted by the sight. Nor did 

I 

this great Prophet shrink from representing God as 
“jealous” and “avenging,” though faithful and com¬ 
passionate. On the efficacy of repentance and the 
freedom of the will, prophet differs from prophet; 
Samuel declaring that “the strength of Israel will 
not repent, for he is not a man that he should repent” 
(1 Sam. xxxii. 18); and Jeremiah (in one of his moods, 
for comp, xviii. 10), that “ he recompenseth the iniquity 
of the fathers into the bosom of their children after 
them; ” and Paul, that the will of man is the helpless 
slave of sin (Rom. viL 10 aeqq ); while Ezekiel pro- 

Qp. cit. c. II.; y. VI. Md Land, I. pp. 898-400. 
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c l a ims tijat “the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
_the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son;” and that “if the mcked will turn*from the 
sins that he hath committed, ther^ shall not be men* 
tioned unto him; in his righteousness that he hath done 
he shall live ” (xviii. 20-22).^ 

The inference drawn from such facts is, that the 
spiritual enthusiasm that possessed the Prophets was 
no absolute light, but ad Jiominm sive cul captvm 
alicujua, and was directed not to the enlargement of 
knowledge but to the enforcement of a righteous law; 
using for this end the conceptions already in existence, 
and appealing to admitted obligations. It spoke to 
hope, to fear, and all affections of the imagination, en¬ 
listing them in aid of obedience and love; but had no 
credentials to lay before the intellect, the sole organ for 
the apprehension of truth. Its whole operation plainly 
lies within the compass of natural laws. 

Spinoza’s “ rationalism ” stood in closest connection 
with his philosophy; which, pledging him to find room 
for every thing and event in the realm of Nature, non¬ 
suited the pretensions of the supernatural oi initio. It 
is otherwise with his judgments on the literary history 
of canonical books. There is nothing in his Meta¬ 
physics to determine the authorship of Deuteronomy, 
the date of Job, or the meaning of Daniel’s “Son of 
Man:”—except indeed in Uiis negative way; that, as 
the theory of an inspired set of books bespeaks for each 
an assigned personal origin, a critic who is free of that 
^ Qp. etf. c. II.: V. YL tad Land, I. pp. 400*405. 
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theory cah approach th^^ question of autbei),tipity with¬ 
out pre-engagement ojf minii This advantage of &e 
la^an Sver the,>tiieolo^pi^ had alretdy (a.d. 1651) 
l^eh -exemplified‘in»’the 'retaark''of Hobbes, that " the 
JPenttteuch Deems to he written rather about Moses than 
^him'/'^alid.it pos^tde-that in this hint, as in 
^other'pregnant thoughts, the philo^pheibof Malmsbuiy 
have given impulM and direction to the freethinker 
o(|Ap^fertlam. One bf Spinoza’s earlier opponents,— 
Jabl^'Thomas^ Professor of Ethics, teacher and 

Oqrres^ndent o^ ' Leibniz,—supposes« him 'indebted 
rathot to ^the eccentric Isaao La Peyr^re, in' whose 
Systems !Hie^ogicuin (1655) several' of the repetitions 
and cbntiiadietions in the so-called Mosaic books had 

» S’ »’■■■' ' ’ 

been pointed out, and Urged as proofs of their composite 
origin ^in dif^nt hAilds at different times.^ It is 

* L«mthsq, III. e. xxxiiL 

* This La Peyiira was thcj^nthor of the " Preadamite ” hypothesis, 
which supposed the earth to have been peopled before the drama of 
Paradise by the progenitMof all the Gentile races, and regarded 
Adam as the founder of only the Israelitish family. His Systems 
Theolqgicom, written to support this hyp^esis, was condemned by 
4he Holy OtBee, and consigned him to its prison. His familiarity 
with Hebrew litemture is accounted for by his reputed Jewish origin, 
though in his native city of Bordeaux he passed for a Huguenot, till 
he finally conformed to the Roman Catholic Church. His religions 
versatility is satirized in the inscription upon his tomb: La Peyrire 
ifi git, ce bon Israelite, Huguenot, Catholiqne, Pneadamite. ^Quatre 
religions Ini plurent a la fois.” .^piestel,—who is entitled to speak 
with authority,—finds merits in his Systems which are unjustly 
forgotten; and classes it witli^Spinoza's Tractatns TheoL-Pot., as 
anticipating the leading features of Father Richard Simon’s organic 
hypothesis hi his Histoire critique do Vieuz Testament (1678). See 

1a 
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true that,La J:’eyrke’8 evidaaca of a post-Moeaio date 
for the Pentateuch are reproduced by Spinoza; the 
mention (Deut. iil 11) of tbe iroQ bestead o(^ Og, li%; 
of Bashan, still preserved as an antlqmty in the oity qf 
Babbah (first conquered by David, 2 Sam. xil 29,; SO), 
Agtdn, Dent iil 13,14, exiJains why a pkrifof QUead 
which the«end of the exodus used to be oalli^< 
“ Argob ” and " Bashan ” reived and " retail unto' 
this day '* the name of “ Jain's Villager” It vfii^beBaqpe 
possession was taken of the country %y Jair, sol oI 
Manasseh. There are,1hiOwever, two nlaimants to 
uaipe; one (Nnm. xxxil 41) in* the name' of MoiSs 
when the district in question was assigned tO^ the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xin. 29, 30); another, 300 
years later, also of the Manasseh clan, one of the 
“Judges” who, ruliiig Isntel for 22‘years, “jhud'30 
sons, who rode on 30 asses afid liad 30 villages .which 
are called ‘ Jair’s villages ’ to thi;s day ” (Judges v. 3, 4). 
Even if we take the ’first of these accomit8,>the change 
of local name is thrown upon ttie very end of Mos^' 
career, and could not have been cited by him p an 
ancient thing “ whi6^ continued to this day.” And if 
the second account is preferred, it involves an anachron¬ 
ism of many centuries! Again, the use of earlier 
writings by the author of the Pentateuch is evident 
from Num. xxl 14, where a quotation is made from a 
“ Book of the Wars of Jahvi^” as the basis of a poetical 
piecp. The materials for sud^u book were not furnished 

Diestel, Geacbichta det A. T., p. S67, Note 27, ud Qitulwig'a Eia* 
leitnng to Spinon’a l^vct’ThaoI.'FoL, p. IS. 
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till Joshua led the way into Oanaan: and th^ manner 
of citation is that of retrospect from a later age. 
These facts, however, which are turned to account by 
La Peyr^re, form but a small part of Spinoza’s case 
against the claim of the Hebrew narratives to be Mosaic 
or contemporary records. He shows that "the Book of 
the covenant” which Moses is said to h«ve read before 
the people (Exod. xxiv. 7) refers only to the previous 
section from xx. 22; that "the Book of the Law” 
attributed to Moses in Deut. xxxi 24-26, could in no 
case be longer than could be taken in at a hearing, and 
was meant therefore for something far short of the 
Pentateuch; that many thiflgs are found in the '‘Penta¬ 
teuch, and even in these very sections assigned to his 
hand, which Moses could not have written, but which 
must have been wrought into the narrative as late as 
the Captivity. He points out that, while it is impossible 
^ to mistake the many-coloured and many-dated materials 
that variegate and often confuse the whole, an historical 
and didactive purpose manifestly pervades the Penta¬ 
teuch, and so links on to it in succession the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Buth, Samuel, and Kings as to imply 
the labour of an editorial hand. As the story is carried 
to the death of Jehoiachin, we cannot look for the com¬ 
piler before the sixth centuiy B.C., during which the 
national life was for the most part suspended at Baby¬ 
lon. But the first half of the next century brought both 
the occasion and the man to call forth a republication of 
the half-foigotten law and history of Israel It is to 
Ezra that Spinoza attributes this work (Neh. viii. 1-8). 
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^ object was a Befonnation of the relaxed religion 
of the nation, and, for that end, definite inatruotion 
in a law as yet uncodified and little more than con* 
suetudinary. He began therefore with the book of 
Deuteronomy, which is his expanded recension of the 
older Mosaic fragments. And then, to confirm the 
interest of th» people in this legislation, and their dis¬ 
position to obey it, he prefixed the history of their fore¬ 
fathers before the Law was given, and appended the 
narrative of their national vicissitudes so far as they 
attested the faithfulness and justice of God.* 

The series of books thus put together (twelve by 
preseift reckoning, ten if 'Samuel and Kings bo each 
taken as on« instead of two), though made continuous 
at the junctures, betrays its character as an unfinished 
compilation from earlier materials by various unhar- 
monized'elements. The story of Hezekiah related in 
2 Kings xviii. 17 seqq., is evidently taken verbatim from 
the “chronicle of tfie Kings of Judah," mentioned in 
2 Kings XX. 20: for it is identical with the episode in 
the “ Visions of Isaiah ” (xxxvi.-xxxix.), which wo know 
(from 2 Chron. xxxii. 32) to have been preserved in 
that “chronicle.” In the same way, the siege of 
Jerusalem and capture of Zedekiah (2 Kings xxv.), ore 
narrated in terms of Jeremiah liL A similar identity 
of text appears in 2 Samuel vii. with 1 Chron. xvii— 
a book far later than Ezra; pointing doubtless to a 
common source in some account of Nathan’s life,— 
different copies of which, in the two compilers' hands, 

s- 

> Tiact. TheoL-Pol., c. TIIL ( T. VL tnd Land, L pp. 482-491. 
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explain the slight verbal variations. The marks of 
time scsattered through the history yield, when com-, 
hined, a tangle of chronology which could arise only 
from the disordered intertwining of numerous threads. 
The epochs of Jacob’s family history, if reckoned from 
the data of Joseph’s life, yield absurd results, when 
taken as conterminous with the corresponding divisions 
of his own; e.g. that Simeon and Levi, when boys of 
eleven and twelve years, put to the sword all the male 
inhabitants of Shalem (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30) enslaved all 
the rest, carried off their flocks and herds, and pillaged 
their city. So too, on comparing the general statement 
(1 Kmgs vi 1) that Solomdn’s temple was built 480 
years after the exodus, with the given sections that 
make up the interval, we find that the parts amount to 
a much larger total, even if we neglect those which are 
left without numerical measure: and when fair allow¬ 
ance is made for these also, the discrepancy is little 
less than two centuries. All these phenomena are 
readily explained by the patchwork composition of the 
books out of pre-existing materials, imperfectly sifted: 
and the vestiges of such a process are too plain to be 
mistaken. What, for instance, can be more obvious 
than the lame joint, or rather, absence of joint, in the 
history at Judges ii. 6 ? The previous book closes with 
the last word, the death and burial of Joshua. The 
book of Judges opens with an account of what was 
done in consequence of his death, and pursues the story 
up to ii. 5: when suddenly the next verses turn back 
to Joshua, sum up his doings, and repeat the narrative 
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of his de^th and bupal. Besides rendering the inference 
irresistible, of a composite structure and successive 
redactions of the twelve books of older history, Spinoza 
finds in that inference, when critically scrutinized, the 
means of explaining the minuter various readings and 
mai^nal notes, in which fanciful commentators have 
been fond of (iiscovering theological mysteries.* 

With equal acuteness Spinoza detects the internal 
indica^ons of time in the later books. In Nehemlah 
(xi. 19) we meet with a class of Levites, never mentioned 
till after the rebuilding of the city, and perhaps insti¬ 
tuted at the restoration of the temple worship by Judas 

Maccdbseus, viz. " the Portftrs who kept the gates,” two 

» 

of whom are mentioned by name. The same names 
occur, as representative of the same class, in 1 Chron. 
ix. 17; and suggest to Spinoza a date as low as the 
second century b.c. Though this estimate is extreme, 
it probably exceeds the true limit by not more than a 
century and a half: for both the enumeration of six 
generations since Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iil 19-24), and 
the reckoning of money in a currency of daries (1 Chron. 
xxix. 7), carry us within the margin of the Macedonian 
sway. 

Of the poetical and prophetical books, Spinoza’s 
criticism is slighter and less carefully grounded, though 
always appealing to substantial evidences which still 
require to be taken into account The publication of 
the book of Psalms in its five sections he refers to the 
time of the second temple; assigning no other reason 

> qp. etf. c. IX.; y. YL and Land, I. pp. 492*604. 
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than that Philo of Alexandria dates the appei^rance of 
the 88th psalm under the imprisonment, and of 89th 
after the release, of Jehoiachin at Babylon. The collec¬ 
tion of Proverbs he allows (on the strength of xxv. 1) 
to be perhaps somewhat earlier, in the time of Josiah. 
The book of Job he regards as the translation of a 
Glentile poem (the age unknown) in whidh the bearings 
of human suffering on both the Providence of God and 
the character of man are discussed. This judgment 
rests on a fanciful identification of Satan’s function in 
the court and among the Sons of God (i. 6) with that 
of Momus among the Olympic gods. Of the Prophetical 
books, which have since becofne the object of such fruit¬ 
ful study, he says little more than that they have been 
collected and put together from other writings,— e.g. “ the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel” (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 32, comp, xxvi 22), without preserving their ori¬ 
ginal order or attending to their chronology, or giving 
more than a portion of the whole. The fragmentary char¬ 
acter of the excerpts he makes clear by examples, of which 
the most striking are naturally drawn from Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Of all his critical judgments, that upon the 
book of Daniel was least fitted to stand the test of time. 
He accepted its second division,—^the five concluding 
chapters,—as containing real prophecies of Daniel; 
while regarding the rest of the book as a production, 
taken from Chaldean sources three and a half centuries 
later, after the Maccabean re-dedication of the templa 
And to the same hand, and almost as sections of the 
same work, he attributes the books Ezra, Esther, and 
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Nehemiah.^ Into this particular question he had a less 
clear insight than Hobbes;’ and both of them left the 
problem to be worked out half a century later by 
Anthony Collins; whose first handling of it rivalled 
in completeness his great opponent’s exposure of the 
Epistles of Fhalaris. 

The merit%of Spinoza’s biblical criticism may be 
easily attenuated by making the most of his obligations 
to Ibn-Ilsra and Maimonides in the past, or by bringing 
his opinions to the test of a learning that was still in the 
future. But, if fairly tried by the standard of his own 
age, it is entitled to admiration for its acuteness, breadth, 
and originality. His insiglft into the gradual formation 
and successive redactions of the Hebrew literature led 
him to a habit of historiml interpretation, for want of 
which the Scriptures had for ages remained a confused 
mass of oracles: by reading the Prophets and the con¬ 
temporary narratives together, he began to find the true 
key to both. The light which he had gained was in 
great measure limited to the history of the hooks: the 
history of his people retained in his conception very 
much of its traditional form, modified only by the 
elimination of its supernatural elements, and did not 
disclose to him the stages of growth in the religion of 
Israel He had no appreciation of the characteristic 
which gave that religion a unique place in the drama 
of the world,—its faith in a Divine idea carried out 
through the story of nations and the experiences of 

* C)p. eit. c. X.; y. VL nd Land, I. pp, 504*510. 

* LeTuthao, eh. zxxiii. 
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mankind, and its consequent advance £rom age to age 
in moral depth and spiritual elevation. This was due,_ 
not wholly to defect in historical feeling, hutfh no slight 
degree to the mechanical character of his philosophy. A 
“ geometrical ” construction of the world, in which the 
human reason, conscience and affections, in their indi¬ 
vidual and social play, are but determinaite and constant 
quantities with relations as invariable as those of the 
abscisste and ordinates of a curve, affords no scope for the 
conception of indefinite qualitative progress; and, in 
the absence of final causation, forbids the hope of any 
ideal plan. He who disowns any “possible” beyond 
the “ actual,” and looks on the cosmical equiliblium as 
exhausting the “necessity of nature,” can only resign 
himself to things as they are, and interpret by them 
both the recorded past and the imagined future: he 
can trust no prospective aspirations: he can expect 
from men no more than their life ^has hitherto yielded; 
the cycles of admissible social change, long ago spent, 
he supposes certain to repeat themselves with unessential 
variations: so that he is on the watch for no law of 
development through bygone ages, no lines of liuninous 
promise in those that are to come. And so, to Spinoza, 
the Israelitish “Kingdom of God” was simply a particular 
form of government, a theocratic variety of Monarchy, 
the same all through, and not the haunting prophetic 
vision of a fihal dominance of truth and righteousness. 
The intense energy of his people, springing from faith 
in the moral administration of the world, meets with 
but Uttle response or sympathy from hiUi; and is jce- 
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placed by the mood of self-renunciation and willing 
a^id with the inevitable decrees. 

To the^same habit of unideal judgment'we must 
attribute the sharp distinction which ho drew between 
faith (or, as he often calls it, “Revelation”) and 
philosophy: the latter alone being a matter of hwwledge 
iiUeUtctucdly apprehended; the former an affair of 
obedience to some authority owned by the imagination. 
Only tBe dite of any society can become philosophere: 
for all the rest, life must be wrought out upon the otlier 
ground, and the rules of its moral order bo secured not 
by their ratiomlc, but by whatever influence at the 
time being best commends'them to acceptance. They 
must be pressed home upon the will nd inodnm rccipi- 
eiUis. The Scriptures are throughout the embotliment, 
not of philosophy, but of faith: their use therefore is 
not as an evidence of truth, but as an incentive and 
witness to righteousness: and what is permanent in 
them, instead of being stereotyped in their dmtrines or 
their motives, is found in the true essence of all Religion, 
viz. the ptire elements of their moral law. Thus Spinoza, 
with all his gentleness of nature, is betrayed into the 
old philosophic snare, of separating the initiated from 
the uninitiated, and while allowing the congregation its 
popular preacher, reserving the sacrament of truth for 
the inner circle of the elect Ag^in and again does 
this persevering pride of the schools reappear: but it 
has been too often rebuked and shamed away by the 
spiritual equality of the true Christian life for us ever 
tojusquiesce fn its return. The rule, which for so .many 

2 B 
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centuries has constituted the deepest ground of human 
fellowship, can never be reversed,—that the supreme 
truths, instead of being the monopoly of the few, are 
revealed to every conscience, and often better known to. 
the child than to the scribe. 

Spinoza pleads his imperfect knowledge of Greek in 
excuse for his cursory treatment of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. He dwells only on such features in them as 
confirm his general principle,—that they are nothing 
and attest nothing, which does not fall within the 
scope of familiar natural laws. The Apostles were 
mainly witnesses, who needed only ordinary gifts for 
telling what they had seeil and heard. In writing 
Hpistles, they dealt in the simplest way with the 
occasional interests of the persons addressed; and Paul 
especially reasons, pleads, entreats, rebukes, apologizes, 
in all the moods and tenses of human persuasion; and 
not always in consistency with the teaching of other 
apostles, or even with his own at other times. When 
he claims to have “the word of the Lord” as his 
authority, his appeal is only to some recorded sajnng of 
Christ’s which bears him out To his Gentiles he 
philosophizes, while his colleagues, in their national 
mission, rest all their pleas on the received faith and 
the prophetic text. This is what every sensible mis¬ 
sionary would do: and it calls for no supernatural 
explanation.^ 

This style of remark is commonplace enough. It is 
only when Spinoza approaches the peraon of Jesus 

> Ynot Theol-Pol., «. XL ; Y. VL uul Lud, I. nv U4-893. 
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himself that his langoageassumes a character original and 
(Obscure. God, he assures ua, communicates of his essence 
Sirect (t.«. without prophetic medium) to our mind;— 
in greatest perfection of all did this happen to the mind 
of Christ, who apprehended the saving will of God with¬ 
out word or vision, but immediately, mind with mind, in 
unique spiritual communion.^ In repeating this state¬ 
ment further on, he adds a comment which lets in a 
little Ifjght upon its meaning. To Christ alone, he says, 
did God give revelations not accommodated to his opinions, 
but immediately to his mind; that is to say, Christ 
really understood the things revealed, rohich, being uni¬ 
versal,involved only notional communes et wras? This, 
then, is Spinoza’s way of saying that the real essence of 
such things as engaged him got into the mind of Christ: 
he read them straight off as they are; and what he said 
of human life and its perfection is true. How far, in 
such enigmatical propositions, he speaks in accommoda¬ 
tion to Christian feeling and prepossession, it is difficult 
to decide. But after every allowance it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to doubt that the teaching and personality of the 
Founder of Christianity impressed him with a profound 
veneration. Nor is it wonderful that on that gracious 
figure, standing so clear of all that had alienated him 
from the synagogue, yet intent on a divine perfecting 
of life, his eyes should rest with a strange repose. 

> Cjp. et(. c. I. pp. 880-8. * Op. cfl. c. IV. p. 487. 
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Spinoza 


AsaBBaim., Isaac .... 

“Abstractions ” mistaken for essences 
AcqniescAtia (self-content), supreme place of 
Action, identified with clear Ideas, Understand!] 

Action, transition to, fW>m thinking, by Conatus 
Actual, the, coextensive with the possible. 

Alchemy, not wholly repudiated by Spinoza 
Ambassadors, in monarchy, provisions as to 

Ambition, what. 

Amsterdmn, Spinoza bom at . t 
„ Portuguese synagogue at 
,, first Jewish settlement iu 
Anabaptists of Httnster .... 

Anger, assumes human fireedom 

,, estimated. 

“ Animal spirits,” doctrine of . 

,, „ ,, afterwards confuted by 

Animate, all things ate . 

Animositas, the personal assertion of Fortitudo 
Aquinas, Thomas, cited . * . 

Autocracy, defined .... 

„ governs mbjecU, nat eitinau . 

„ chief ends in organizing 
„ tendency of, to oligarchy 
„ how adapted to grouped cities 
,, interrul stability of 
Armi^ans, excommunicated in Holland . 

Army, in monarchy, how constituted 
,, in aristocracy, how constituted 
AiBociatiori of ideas, source of derivative feelings 
Attribute, early definition of, transferred to Substance 
,, has no higher genua 

,, definition of ..... 

Attzibntes of Substance, infinite in number 
„ not dedncible from Substance . 

„ parallelism of, at variance uritb monism 
„ how taken by Fischer, Erdmann, Pollock 
Anerfaadi, Berthold, his “Spinoa, ein Denkerlebmi “ 

Artzont, Adrien, dilutes Havel’s dstermination of comet’s path, 
1664*65 .. ........ 
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• et homine,” etc. . . . . 13^ 

„ „ on the overlapping of the “DelntelL * 

Emend.” and the Ethica ... 60 

„ ,, on the genesis of Spinoza’s doctrine . 168 n. 
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essences .... 202 n. 3 


Baooh, Francis, Lord Vemlam, first mention of, by Spinoza . 47 
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Baptist Orphan-house at Amsterdam, letters of Spinoza found at 19 
Barclay, Robert, his “ Inner life of the Religions Societies of the 

Commonwealth,” cited. 17n. 
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Bemouilli, James, defends the new calculus against Tschimhaus 86 

Bibliolatry, process of escape from.352 
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doctrine. 
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Bresser, Dr. John. 

,, „ Spinoza’s friendly expostulation with 
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„ „ his use of the word “ Mode ” 
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Cause and effect, Spinoza affirms and denies a common element in 

Citizens to He dirided into clans. 

,, female, «ot allowed by Spinoza. 

hSivil obedience, unless by ruler’s fault, is willing . . • . 

a»fl Bight.• , . . 

„ „ may revert to National. 

Colbert draws Hnyghens to Paris. 

Coler, John, his life of Spinoza cited. 

„ subsequent occupant ofSpinoza’s lodging at the Hague 
Coleridge, S. T., defends Spinoza from charge of Atheism . . 3 

„ II .“•> 

Collegianten, founoed by the brothers Van dcr Kodde 

„ congenial to Spinoza. 

Collins, Anthony, on book of Daniel. 

Commiseration, source of .. 

“Communes notiones," and their marks . . . ‘ 

. constitute knowledge of essence of Ood . 

Comte, Auguste, cited.* 

“Conatus,” of self-maintenance .. 

,, slips from inertia into potailui . ■ ■ • ^ 

,, wants an autonomous ^If.^ 

„ • involves teleology . . ■ ’ „ ', ' 

Cond^, Due de, invites S^inoza to his headquarters at Utrecht . 

Confidence and Desfiair, whence. 

,, estimated. 

Consternation, what . . ' . ’ ,' 

Consuls, in aristocracy, choice and functions of 

Contempt, whence. 

Contingency, what . . • • • • 

Council, Great, constitution of, in monarchy . . . • < 
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„ Judicial. ... 

Creskas, .. ... 

Cromwell, Oliver, protects the Jews. 

Crown, succession to, in monarchy . ... 
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De Castro, Rodriguez, his list of Jewish authors in Spam . 
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,, what it is . . • • * • • • • 
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„ difference about, between Tschimhans and Spinoza . 

Democracy, defined . . • • • 
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Descartes, Beni, pbilosopliy of, associated edth tbe theology of 
Cocceias 

„ „ his Principia Phil., B. I. and II,, abstracts of, hy 

Spinoza. 

„ „ dedncea the existence of Qod from the idea of him 

„ „ bis doctrine of the pineal gland confnted . 


167 


dnalism of, Spinoza started from 
Despair and Confidence, whence 
„ „ estimated . 

Determinatio, omi^ est n^tio, meaning of 
Determinism, Spinoza’s proof of 
„ sources of, in Spinoza. 

Derot^ess, whence .... 

De Vries, Simon. 

De Wit^ Cornelias, forced to repeal “ Perpetual Edict ’ 

„ „ condemned on false witness to perpetual exile 

„ „ murdered by the mob with his brother 

De Witt, Joan, Grand Pensionary, administration of . 

„ „ why a protector of Spinoza , 

,, „ settles a life-pension on Spinoza 

„ „ mnrdered, with his brother, by the mob 

„ „ his heirs dispute SpinSza’s pension, bnt yield 

Disappointment and joy, whence 
„ „ estimated 

Disparagement of others, whence 

„ „ condemned 

Dordrecht, Synod of, excommunicates the Arminians 
Duration, a predicate of non-neceuary existence 


Ehulatiok, whence. 

Ende, Franz Affinius van den, teaches Spinoza .Batin 
„ ,, „ his character and fortunes 

„ ,, „ his influence on Spinoza 

„ Clara Maris van den, said to have deserted Spinoza 

Kercklcrink. 

,, story tested ....... 

E^land, renewed war of Holland with, February 1666 
„ naval battles of Holland with, June 1^6 , 

Envy, whence. 

„ estifflated. 

Erdmann's, Dr. Johann Eduard, interpretation of attributes 
Ears, credited by Spinoza with compilation of Pentateuch, etc. 

Essence, how rdaM to idea. 

„ part played by, in Spinoza’s philosophy 
„ of things As N involves existence. 

„ „ not accessible by experience . 

„ „ eternal and necessary and infinite 

“Xtenul thing^” naeanlng of . 

„ „ modest immediate and mediate 

,, ,, part of the mind . 

**Xt^tatt% tab spaekt" meaning of 
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Eternity, “indivitibility” of.144 

nvene “entity involved in definition” . . . 178 

Encken, Dr., cited.193 n. 8, 228 n. 4 

i Evil, negative and relative.* .281-264 

,, no knowledge of.261 

Experience teachee no eesencee of things.129 n. 

Extension and lliinking, at first called “ Substances ” by Spinota 169 

„ „ parallelism of.182-183 

„ means Body.189 

Fabricius, Johann Ludwig, conveys to Spinoza the Elector Pala« 

tine's offer of BMdelberg Professorship.86 

Faith, sharply contrasted with philosophy by Spiuom . . 369 

Falsity, what.113 

Favour, ^-hence.249 

Fear and Hope, explained 260 

„ irrational, but indispensable .... 278-279 

Feelings, primary.240 

Fiction, what..112,118 

Unite, a predicate of Existence only, not of Essence . . . 203 

,, a privative term.210 

Fiuites, wausation of . . *.208-206 

Fischer, Kuno, cite<l ..183 186 n. 2 

,, ,, and interpretation of attributes . . . . 183 

Fortitudo, the whole of virtue.265 

Foucher de Careil, A., cited.® 

Free Causality, meaning of, in Spinoza.228-230 

Freedom, belief in our own, how produced .... 146 

„ teleological, how attributed to God .... 146-147 

,, not pr^icablo of man.229 

„ belief in, intensifies affections.262-268 

French, the, invade and ovJrruu Holland, 1672.... 87 

Ginirositas, altruistic Fortitude. 

Geometrical Method, Spinoza's conception of ... . 161-162 

Geometry, why both ideal and applicable.163-164 

,, how distinguished from Metaphysics . . . 164-166 

Glasemaker’s Job,, Heinr,, Dutch translation of the Theolog.-PoL 

treatise in 1693 .. 

God, Nature, Substance, identity and difference of . . . IW'}'* 

,, definition of.*‘4 

„ has no will, intellect, or other human attribute ... 192 

, in what sense Free.^ 

,, intellectual love of, the glow of Intuition .... 268 

” " ” IspartofOod’e sdMove . 

„ knowledge of; what. 

„ varying content* of tiie word . . . . • 

384 


proper meaning of, according to Kant .... M2 
1 * neither Mind nor Matter, but the/win* of both . . M4 

Spinoza’^ whether self-conedoti*; azgnmmite^rv eoB*i(l*iod334-319 
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Ood, Spinoza’s, whether self-conscious; arguments contra coO' 

sidered. 

Good, Beauty, Order, ideas in us, not qualities of things 
„ and* EM, what ... 

„ ,, knowledge of . 

Qovemment, what and whence. 

„ forms of . . . 

„ creates right and wrong, just 
Graetz makes Spinoza a native of Spain 
Greek, Spinoza’s slight knowledge of 
Grottos imprisoned .... 


and unjust 
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s way 


Haoub, the, Spinoza removes to 
Hallevi, Solomon, Bishop of Buigos . 

Hamilton, Sir William, uses “ Object ” in 
Hartmann, Dr. Eduard von 
Hate and Dove deOned . 

„ „ estimated 

Hattem, Fontiaan van, evangelical Spinozism of 
Hegel, Geo. Friedr. Wilhelm, defends Spinoza . 

Herder,. Johann Gottfried, sympathy of, with Spinoza 
Hevel, John, determines pa& of comet, 1664 . 

Hpbbes, Thomas, contempt of, for the plebs checked by Spinoza 
„ „ on post-Mosaic origin of Pentateuch 

,, „ on book of Daniel. 

„ ,, cited in notes. 

Holland and England, maritime battles between 
,, invaded and overrun by the French, 1672 
Hoof (or Hoven), van den (De la Court), Jacques, writer for the 
Do Witts, known to Leibniz . 

Hooke, Dr. Robert, member of the " Invisible College ” at Oxford 
Hope and Fear explained 
„ ,, irrational but indispensable 

Horror, whence. 

Humility, whence. 

„ condemned .... 

Huyghens, Christisn, attends Royal Society’s meetings in London, 

1661. 

,, „ probably introduces Oldenburg to Spinoza 

,, „ determines Saturn’s rings . 

„ „ investigates and applies the isochronous pen 

dnlum.... 

„ „ drawn to Paris by Colbert 
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Ibh-Esua, Spinoza's possible obligationa to ... . 367 

Idea, the "objective’^ essence of the ideaturo .... 109 

,, false, if conlhsed; true, if clear and distinct . . ‘. 112 

„ ambiguous use of the word.181-133 

„ object of, how to be understood.131-183 

„ of the bedy is the mind.181,189, 214 

„ Judgment, Will, the same.282 
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early 


I^a, every,,involve* judgment . . . 

Iotas, adequate and dear, are “commune* nottones" 

Image,” meaning of .... 

Imagination, what. 

„ whence its “ confusion ” 

,, its illusions classified . 

,, source of the derivative feelings 
“ Imitatio affectuum ” . . . . 

“Immortality” of the mind, how taught in Spinoza’i 
writings 

„ r^Ucisl by “ Eternity” in the Kthica 

„ personal, whether taught in Kthica 

Indignation, whence. 

,, • condemned. 

Individual things, wlmt. 

Individuality, the terminus of differentiation 
Inertia, Newton’s law of, compared with Spinoza's 
,, slides into Putentia .... 

Infinite, indivisibility of the .... 

,, from the, only an infinite can follow 
Inquisition in Spain umler Kenlinawl and Isabella 
Intellect no faculty, but aum of atlequaUi ideas 

,, Will, Idea, the samu.'232, cf. 

,, belongs only to " natnra naturata ” 

,, absolutely infinite, meaning of . 

Intuition, characteristics of 

,, has “res singulares” for its objects 
,, how relaUsl to “ Uatio ” . 

,, "depends for c.ausc on the mind, tjud etcmal” 

,, examples of, are " pei'isiuca 

Jacont, Fkirdhicii IlaiSRicn, imputes atheism to Hpinoza 
,, ,, ,, cited.... 

Janet, Paul, cited .<..... 

Jealousy explained. 

Jellis, Jarrig, Meunonite, agent for Hpinoza at Amsterdam 
Jews, protected by the Moors in Grenada . 

,, jicrsecuted in Catholic S|iain .... 

,, treatment of, in Amsterdam .... 

„ their High School at Amstenlam 
„ their distaste fur classical learning . 

Job, Imok of, SpinQZ.a's judgment on 

Joel, Ur. J. M., finds in Mivimonides Spinoza’s doctrine of the rc' 
lativity of good and evil .... 

„ cited. 

Joy and diaapjmlntment, whence .... 

Judgment no faculty, but the sum of predicatiosis 
„ Will, Iiiea, the some .... 

Judiciary, in monarchy, how constituted . 

„ in aristocracy, bow constituted. 

Justin Martyr, cited. 
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Kaiisoh, Dr. M,, renders “Cogitatlo” by “Reflection ” . „ . 192n. 

Kant, Immanntl, definition of Theism by . . . . , 832 

KerckkrinkieDiedrich, marries Clara Maria van den Ende . , 281 

“ Kingdom of God," was to Spinoza a variety of Monarchy . 368 

Knowledge, is virtue or Fortitndo.264-265 

Kodde, the brothers Van der, founders of the Coll^ianten , . 17 


Land, Dr. J. P. N., cit^.73 n. 1, 329 n. 2 


La Peyrire, account of. 360 n. 2 

„ proves Pentateuch post-Mosaic .... 361-362 
Leibn^ Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von, on Van den Hoof (De la 
Court), as author of L Antistii Constantis De jure Ecclesiastic- 

orum Liber singnlaris.62-53 

Leibniz sends his “ Notice of the Progress of Optica ’’ to Spinoza . 74 

„ his judgment on the Theo.-PoL Treatise. ... 76 

„ deplores the prevalence of atheism .... 78 

„ ■ his “ Confessio natuwe contra Atheistas ” , . . 78 

„ aids Von Boineburg’s Union Scheme for Catholics and 

Protestants.79 

„ relates his visit to Spinoza.79-80 

„ may have got bis “genetic definition’* indirectly fron 

Spinoza.i. . . . 119 n. 

„ his list of Spinoza’s Universal Singulars . . . 128 

Leroy, Professor, teaches Cartesianism at Utrecht ... 32 

Life, rational, aids to.276-277 

,, „ feelings which hinder..277-279 

Liking and dislike, whence.'. 248 

Linde, Dr. A. van der, cited.80 n. 1, 328 n, 1 

London, plague in, 1665 . 68 

„ fire of, 1666 70 

Lotsij, M. C. L., cited . . . . ' . . . . 301n.2 

Louis XIV., compels the peace settled by treaty of Breda, 1667. 70-71 

Love and Hate defined.246 


Maohiavblli, apology for, by Spinoza. 

„ on disorders of the body politib .... 

Maimonides. 

„ anticipates Spinoza’s doctrine of the relativity of good 

and evil. 

„ possible debt of Spinoza’s biblical criticism to . 
Manasse ben Israel, his character and writings .... 

Memory, what. 

Mendelssohn, Moses, uses Manasse ben Israel’s " Vindicise Judeeorum' 

Menno Simons, his life and character. 

Mennonites of Holland, their principles. 

„ „ protected by William the Silent , 

Metaphysics, unansceptible of geometrical treatment. 

Method, int^ectnal, stress laid on, by Spinoza .... 
„ of Spinoza and of Newton compared .... 
„ geometrical, Spinoza’s conception of . 

Meyer, Lodtow^k.. . . 
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Meyer, Lod^wijk, apologises for Spinoza's teacliing what ho 

not hold. 

• » puzzled by indivisibility of the infinite ^ 

Miracle, explained away by Spinoza . 

Modes, definition of. 

„ new feature in Spinoza’s use of the word 
„ eternal, divided into immediate and mediate 
Monarchy, absolute, most stable but least free •, 

I* apt to oppress the best . 

Monism, of Spinoza, nature of . 

„ incoher^t with parallelism of attributes 
Montalto, Elias, ^lysician to Mary of Me«iici , 

Moors, in Grenmla, favour the Jews .... 
Morteirl', Saul Levi, president of synagogue at Amsterdam 
» „ his life and character 

Motion and rest, Spinoza’s law of, compared with Ncwtou'i 

Natuba naturans, definition of . . . 

„ naturata, definition of . . , 

,, ,, rovers all intellect and will . 

Natural right, theory of. 

Nature, oubstance, Godz identity and difference of 
Necessity and Freedom, identical in God . 

,, „ meanings of, inverted and doubled 

,, escaped when known 

Nehemiah, date of the Iraok of, according to Spinoza 
Netherlands, throw off the yoke of Spain . 

“ New-Christians ” (converte<l Jews) in Spain . 

Newton's method distinguished from Spinoza's . 

,, law of inertia comparol with Spinoza’s 
Nobles, in monarchy, to lie descendants of kings 
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“Object,” how used by Spinoza and Hamilton , . 132-133, 138-140 

Object and subject, how opposed.109 n. 

Objective and formal, how opposed . . . . . . 109 n. 

Oldenbamevelt execnte<l.17 

Oldenburg, Heinrich, his career and character .... 44 

„ ,, visits Spinoza at Rhijnsburg ... 45 

„ „ his misunderstandings with Spinoza . 46o., 96 

„ „ hia correspondence with Spinoza . . 47 

,, ,, „ susiiended for ten years 71 

., ,, ,, resumed after Tschim- 

haua's visit to Lomlon 95 

„ „ is scareil at the prospect of the “Ethics” 

apiwaring ...... 96 

„ ,, is relieveil by their countermand . . 100 

Opinion, to be legal, unless subversive of the State . . . Sit 

,, inward, a natural right reserved 324 

Ordw, Beauty, Good, ideas in ua, not qualities in things . , 14} 

Over-estimation of others, whence.24( 

„ ,, „ condemned.271 
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Oxford, “ Inviaible College " at, the baeis of the Eoyal Society . 44 

Pallaohe, S^moel. 

Pantheism, relation of Spinoza’s doctrine to ... . 848 

Parallelism of Attributes.182-183 

,, ,, inconsistent with Monism . . . 183 

,, ,, violatedby“ConatU8" . . . 239 

,, • „ bytheethicalpoweroflcnowledge 286-288 

Passive feeling, identified with confused ideas or imagination 236 and n. 2 
Patricians, in Aristocracy, proper number of ... . 31.5 

„ „ of same religion, and its chie^inisters 320 

„ have special dress and title . . 320 

Pentateuch, post-Mosaic origin of.361-362 

„ compilation of, with histories, Spinoza assigns to Esra 362-363 
„ discrepancies between the fragments of . . . 363-364 

Perception, Spinoza’s early doctrine of, empirical . . 134, 135 n. 

Perceptive presentation, doctrine of.137 

“ Perpetual edict,” abolishes Stadtholderate .... 86 

„ ,, repealed.87 

Personality, whether constructed by Spinoza . . 218-220, 288-289 

Physics, assumptions in, by Spinoza... . . . 221 

Pity, explanation of.246 

„ estimated.278 

Plague in London, 1665 . 68 

Pleasure, Pain, Desire, primary feelings. 240-242 

“ Plenist ” ami “ vacnist ” controversy.63 

Political doctrine of Spinoza influenced by Hobbes . . . 305 n. 

Pollock, Professor Frederick, cited in notes . 98, 135, 140, 186, 301 
„ „ his interpretation of attributes . 186 

Portugal, milder to the Jews than Spain. 4 

Possible, the, does not transcend the actual . . . . 172 

„ probable, contingent, necessary, meaning of . . 211 

Praise, love of, whence.244 

Presentation, perceptive.137 

Pride or 8eIf-e.xaggeration, whence .■.244 

Primary feelings.240 

Property in laud, reserved under monarchy for public ownership 313 
,, ,, under aristocracy should bo private . . 316 

Prophecy, nature of, according to Spinoza .... 357-359 
Prophetical books, collected from other writings . . . 366 

Proverbs, book of, date of its collection.366 

Psalms, book of, date of its publication in five sections . . 365-366 

Pusillanimity and daring, whence.251 

Ratio apprehends things “ sub specie etemitatis ” . 

„ function of, is knowledge, i.e. virtue 

RaUonal life, aids to. 

,, , feelings which hinder .... 

'* Rationalism,” in exegesis, source of . . . 

„ „ on^wn . . . 

„ principle of, stated by Spinoza 


150 

264-265 

276- 277 

277- 279 
352-353 

853 

354 
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4 

E*gret de^ed. ;^9 

rWmonstrauts of Holland, not intolerant towanl* Jews . . 7 

I, „ how related to Collegiauten , . 17 n. 

Remorse, assnmes human freedom 2S3 

Renan, Ernest, cited.104 u., 329 

Repentance, what. 047 

„ condemned.278 

Representative images .... .... 138 

“ Res siugulares," two meanings of.163 

Revenge, assumes human frewlom.253 

„ estimated.278 

Rhgnsbnrg, Spinoza’s removal to.26 n., 40 

„ centre of the Collegianteii ..... 40 

„* pupil of Spinoza nt, in ('.-irtesianism . . . 41-42 

Right and wrong, creoted by government. 304.306 

,, Natural, theory of.303-304 

,, Sovereign, what.305 

„ Civil, may revert to Natural right.307 

Rivalry explained.249 

Rohan, Ciievalier dc, his conspiracy and execution ... 22 

Saturn's rings, determined by'llnygliens, misunderstood by 

Spinoza. 66 

Schaaarschmidt, Professor Carl, islits in 1809 .Spinoza’s “ lie lh ‘0 ” 36 

„ ,, translates in 1074 Spinoza’s “De 

Deo " into Uerman ... 36 

Schelling, Fried. Wilh. Jos., misconsli ues the definition of "Causa sni ’’ 176 

„ ,, asks why Modes should arise . . 194 

Schlegel, Friedrich, sympathy with .Spinoza .... 328 

Schleierroacher, Friedrich, enthusiasm of, for Spinoza . . 328 

Schopenhauer, Arthur.344 

Schuller, Dr. G. H., reports Tschirubans's wish to sliow Leibniz 

the MS. Ethics.80 

Scriptures, the, gain by treatment as a natural literature . . 363 

Self, no autonomous, in Spinoza . . . * . . . 288-289 

Self-approval, assumes human freolom.363 

Self-consciousness, Spinoza's theory of.216 

„ „ „ supplies no personality , 218-220 

,, w'hether attriliutetl to Go<! , , , . 336-345 

Self-content (acquieseentia), supreme place of . . . . 275 n. 

Self-depreciation, whence.244 

„ estimated.279 

Self-knowledge, the means of self-mastery .... 286 

Self-praise, whence.247 

„ estimateil.279 

Senate, in aristocracy, coiiijwisition and functions of . . . 318 

Sense-iierceptions, why confused.141-142 

Sigwart, Dr. aristoph., cited . 37, 48, 49, 208, 239, 293, 301, 334 

Sin, is non-being.263 

Singulars, universal, not alwtractions ..... 127-128 
"Sins against God,” Spinoza’s denial of.263 
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Sovereign Power, obedience to, cmmot dash with olxdience to Ooi 

„ „ functions of. 

,, ,,. can (civilly) do no wrong 

„ WUl may be conditioned by Fundamental law . 

Spak, Moorish, fUvoarsble to Jews. 

„ Catholic, persecuted the Jews . . 

„ revolt of the Metherlands from . . ' . 

Spijclc, Van der, Spinoza IdRges in house of, at the Hague . 

Spkoza, Bamch or Benedict de: Personal— 

,, Birth and Parentage of . . 

,, Family of, from Leon in Spain . . • e . 

„ Name, local origin of. 

,, his teachers and studies in the High School . 

„ his early rationalism. 

,, his condemnation of persecuting laws . 

,, his attraction to the Collegianten 
,, studies Latin with Van den Ends 
,, summoned before the Synagogue Court and ezcommun: 

cated. 

,, his defence written in Spanish .... 

,, struck at by an assassin .... 

,, leaves Amsterdam for a suburban house ' . 

,, his removal to Bhijnsburg. 

,, ,, ,, date of . . . 

„ his study of Descartes. 

,, his taste for drawing. 

„ his alleged bamshment from Amsterdam . 

,, his commencement of the De Inteil. Emend. 

,, ,, ,, ,, Ethica.... 

„ at Amsterdam, April 1663, about publishing Frinc. Phi 
Cart, and Cog. Met. 

,, ,, „ misses Bresser there . 

,, settles at Voorbnrg, June 1663 .... 

,, takes in hand the Theologico-Political Treatise 
„ renews his Rabbinical studies . . . , 

„ controverts Boyle's paper on nitre 

,, removes to the Hague. 

„ has a life-pension settled on him by J. de Witt . 

„ bis political distrust of Leibniz .... 

„ visited by Leibniz . . . . 

„ ,, Tschimhaus. 

„ offered a Professorship at Heidelberg and declines. 

,, how affected by the murder of the ^ Witts. 

„ goes nnder safe-conduct on visit to French camp . 

„ incurs thereby popular displeasure . . 

„ his disintereidedness. 

,, distnrbedby the book "Homo Prliticus” . 

„ takes the Ethics to Amsterdam for publication, but recoils 
dedinea in health, and sends fw Meyer 

,, his last hours. 

i, his UBselflsh and endearing cha ra c t er . 


61 
64 
61 
66 
67 
62 
72 
78 
77 
79, 80 
81 n. 3 
86 

89 

90 

91 

93 

94 

99,100 

101 

102 

104-105 
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Sdnon, 1ii% moral ideal high and noble. 

,, knew little Greek. 

1 ^* ,, deeply impreaaed by the peiaonality of Chriet . , , 

Spinoza: Writing *— 

"De Deo et Homine ^uaqne fdicitate tractatulua,” when 

written. 

"DeDeo et Homine'ejnsqne felicitate tractatnlua," bow and 
when recovered 

'< De Deo et Homine ejusqne felicitate tractatnlna,” Van 
Vloten's Dutch and Latin edition of ... . 

“ De Deo et ^mine ejusqne felidtate tractatulna,” Schaar* 
echmidt’e ^ition and German tnnalation 
*' De Jntellectaa Emendatione,” planned and begun 

,, „ indicates acqi^tance with 

Bacon .... 

,, ,, intended as an Orpmunt. 

„ „ overlaps the Ethica 

“ Ethica,” first sections of, tent in 1663 to Amsterdam disciples 
„ arrangement of, at first different .... 

,, original scheme of. 

state of, in May, and qpmpletion about August 1665 
,, taken to Amsterdam for publication 1676, but 
withheld from fear of creating a stir . . . ( 

“ Tractatns Theol<^eo-Politicus,” begun September 1665 
„ „ reading for . . 

„ ,, its theory of the State a 

modified reproduction of 
Hobbes.... 

„ ,, anonymous publitttlon of, 

in 1670. 

„ „ proscribed in Holland, Zea* 

land, and W«it Friesland 
„ „ Dutch translation of, pre¬ 

vented .... 

„ „ Mansveldt's answer to, 

amuses 8pino» 

„ „ annotatioiM to, prepared in 

1676 .... 


90 100 
56 


State, the, gen^ of. 

,, rights, limits to. 

States, different, an natural enemies 
„ with Spinoza, an OUi*» with territory . 

Stonpe, Colonel, his career and relstiona with Spinoza 
Subject and Object, bow opposed .... 
Suhstanoe, finite, why has it many attributes ? . 

„ is SIS as; alt else sii alip .... 

„ and Attribute identified with Canaa and Effect 

„ is Cmunpni . 

„ Men oi; not fhdtfhl like that of Space 
^ takes np the aariy definition of Attribute . ‘ 
„ Nature, God, t^tity and diSmaoe of 


101 

308.304 

805-306 

806 

809 

89-90 

loon. 

49 
116 
116 
117,178 
164-166 
169,177 
169-178 
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Substance, definition of .. 

„ unity of, how inferred and again surrendered 
„ an infinity of infinite Attributes . , . 

Sympathy, as source of derivative feelings 
Syndics, in aristocracy, functions of. . , 


Telsoloot, denial of, inconsistent with Cbnotus ... 345 

“Theist” defined by Ka»t . . . i , . . 382 

Theocracy, the Jewish safeguard against private passions . . 325 

Thinking and Extension, at first called “ Substances ” by Spinoza 169 

„ „ parallelism of . . • .182-183 

,, gains preponderance over Extension .... 188 

„ does not mean Mind.190-192 

,, transition from, to action, by Conatus , . ..' 236-289 

Thomas Aquinas, cited.118 n. 

Thomas, Karl, cited. 330 n. 

„ Professor Jacob, teacher and correspondent of Leibniz . 75-76 

Thought, without ideas, how conceivable ? ..... 49 

Time-associations modify affections.250-251 

Time, Spinoza’s doctrine of, how related to Kant’s . . , 144 

„ distinctions of, are “aids of imagination ” . . . 145 

Torricelli’s tube, effect of, on “Plenist” doctrine . , ? 63 

Treaties, between States, terminated by changed conditions . 306 

Trendelenburg, Adolf, cited . n. 26, 37, 55, 120, 180,185, 237, 334 
Tscbimhaus, Freiherr Ebrenfried Walther von, his career and 


PAOE 

173 
174 I# 2 
17S 
245-247 
817 


character 

corrects Oldenburg’s ideas of Spinoza . 
is indebted to Spinoza for method of search 
his correspondence with Hnyghens 
his scientific work and inventions . 

“ Medicina corporis ’’ and “ Medicina mentis 
insists on genetic Definition . 
criticises Spinoza's account of Definition 


80-85 

82 

81 n. 3 
82, 85 

84 

85 
119 n. 

121 


UsBERWEa, Friedrich, cited. 

Understanding, absolutely infinite, meaning of . 

,, passive in “ De Deo,” active in Ethics 
Unity, of God or Substance, inferred and relinquished 
Universai Singulars, what they are . . . 

“Universals,” or class-names, why “confused” 

Utrecht, “Union of”. 

,, visit of Spinoza to French camp at 


171 n. 4 
.198-200 
llln. 
174 n. 2 
127-128 
143 
5 

00-93 


Vblthdtbbn, Dr. Lsubebt de, reports on the Tract. Theol.-PoI. 

to Joh. Oosten ... 97 

,, „ tone of Spinoza’s reply to . . 99 

Veneration, whence.250 

Virtue, equivalent to Power, Knowledge, Freedom, Self-Interest. 254-255 
Vloten, J. van, edits Spinoza’s recovered writings in his 

Supplementum.35 

„ „ cited.60 n. 2 
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Voetius, Gjpbert, denounces Cartesianism at Utrecht . . 82 

Vtprburg, remo^ of Spinoza to. 6) 

, STossiue, Isaac, derides an alchemist experiment . • * • 82 u. 

Walus, Dr. JoBH, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford . 44 

Ward, Dr. Seth, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxfonl . 44 

Wijok, Dr. van der, cited. 333 n. 1 

Wilkins, Dr. John, Master at Wadhara College, •xford, first Chief 

Secretary of Boyal Society.44 

Will, no faculty, but sum of affirmations and denials . . , 101 

,, Judgment, wd Idea, the same.232 

Wren, Sir Christopher, member of the “Invisible College" at 
Oxfonl.44 

Zacuto, Moses, repents of having lehmcd Latin . . . 13 


THE END. 


Primudfy R. & R Clask, Edimimrtk ■ 
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Appendix A, Report on the Pressure Errors of the “ Challenger " Thenaomelcrs 
$$.id 

Appendix B. Report on the Petrology of St. Paul’s Rocks, as. id 
CHATTERTON : a biographical study. By Daniel Wilson, 

LL.D., I^fessor of History and English Literature in Univcisity College 
Toronto. Crosrn Svo. 6 s. id, 


CHATTERTON S a STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. By Professor Massqn, 
. LL.D. Clown SvD. 5 s. 

CICERO.**— THE LIFE. AND LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS 
CICEROl beiog a New Translation of the Letteis included its Mr. Watson s 
SelMlion. With Historical and Critical Notes, by Rev. Q. 'E. Jeans, M«A.. 
Fellow of H^oril College, Oxtod, Assistant-Master in Haiieyounr College, 
Iso. 10a 6 aC ' 


CLARK.— memorials from JOURNALS AND iJeTTERS OF 
SAMUEL OARK, M.A., fonnerly PfinciH of the Nadtmal Society’s Train. 
)wOaBe|e,BaNei^ Xdiledwitli&itiodu^ hpUi Wtna With Portrait. 
Crowntro. it. id * 
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CLj(^SlCA]fc WRITERS.—Sdittd hf Johh Ricmakd Gbbsm. Fca{i\. 

% 8m iMce it» 6d, wk. 

^ESRIPIDES. By Professor Mamafty. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stoppord A. Brooks. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W.W. Capes. M.A. 

VERGIL. By Professor NsTTLESiitP. M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbbi.l, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Butcher. !IRA. 

TACITUS. By Rev. A J. Church, M.A, end W. J. Brodribe, M.A. 

Other Velnmn to/oltrw. 

CLIFFORD <W. K.)— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Editwl \>y Lwu.m 
Stephen end FrAubrick Pollock, with Introduction by P. Pollock, Two 
Portraits, a vols- ihro. ay. 

COMBE.—THE life of GEORGE COMBE, Author of “The CoiwUuUon 
of Man.^ By Charles Gibbon. With Three Fortruts engraved by Jbens. 
TSvo Vob. 8vo. 311. 

COOPER.— ATHEN/E CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles Henrv 
Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper. F.S.A. Vol. 1 . 8vo., 1500—1585, iSi.; 
VoL II., x^'-'x6o^ iZs. 

CORREQIO.— ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGIO. From the German 
of Dr. Julius Meyer, 'r)irect<» of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited, twih an 
Introduaion, by Mrs. Heaton. Confining Twenty Woodbury.ty|»e Illustra* 
tions. 8vo. Cloth elegant. 3tr. 6rf. 

COX (Q. V.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By O. V. Cox. M A., 




Oown 8vo. 6s. 


CUNYNGHAME (SIR A. T.)— MY COMMAND IN SOUTH 

ATFDT/'A _..B.B I'AmMuinv V.irrw.n»nr»B of Travel in the Col’>nieV of 


nAMB. V.V. U., »HVli — ---- 

Africa. Third Edition. 8vo. lar. 6tf. 

« DAILY NEWS,”— THE DAILY NEWS* CORRESPONDENCE of the 
War between Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Inf hiding the iHtmof 
Mr. ArchibaU Forbes, Mr. J. E. McGahan. and oth^ Special Coirespoo^^ 
In Europe and Asia. Second Edition, Enlarged. Cheaper EdtUon. Crown 
8 va dr. 

FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

DARWIN.— CHARLES DARWIN: MEMORIAL NOTICES RK- 
PRINTED FROM “NATURE." By Profewr F.R..S.; G. J. 

Roman.., F.R.S. : A«chibai.oCbiki», E RJ> ! «:<I W. 1^^*"!';™"®’'% 

F.R.S. With . Portnui cngnvetl hy C. H. Jwtm. C>o»b In , u . M. 
/i/ainn Sfritt* 

DAVIDSON.— THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER ; hdii, « 
Memoir irf ThomM Daridwii, wilh hi. pMiiw »nd Uiicn. By Jamw 
M iniMeraf Si !«»<»’« Strart Church, Puiiky. bwood Edition, mM md 
cniargnl. with Rinr»il Crown 8vo. '«!■ 

DAWSON.-AUSTRALIAN aborigines. 1h. L.i«u.^. Mid tonojjj. 
of Sewal Ttih.. of Abonnines in the W«lmn Dtilrict cf Victonii, AtutCMm. 
By JAMM Dawiiok. Small 4fo- '¥■ 

DEAR,- FRANCIS DEAR, HUNOARUN STA-^SMAN: A 
With « Picfii*., hy dm Ri*I»t Hon. M. E. OaA.T Du,,. M.P, Wkk 


DEAR,- FRANCIS DEAR, HUNOARUN STA-^SMAN: A 
With n Picfii*.. Iv dm Right Hon. M. E. OaA.T Du,,. M.P, 
trait- 8vo. tsr* 6d» 
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RIVBR CLYDE. Aa Rlstoriol DeKription of the 'RiJnmL 
Program of the Huhour of Glasgow, and of the Improvement of the Mvel 
from Glugow to Port Glasgow. By J. Dias, M. Inst. C.E. 8 vo. lot. fioT 

DBLANE.— LIRE AND LETTERS OF JOHN T. DELANE, hie Editor 
of the Timet. By St Georgb W. Dasekt, D.CL. Seo. {/«the Prtu. 

DENISON.— A HEVORV OP CAVALRY FROM THE EARLlESf 
TIMES. With Lessons for the Future. By Ueut..ColoaeI Gboegb Dsnison. 
Commi^ng the Covemor.General’i Body Guard, Canada, Author of “ Modem 
Cavalry." With Maps and Plans. 8vo. i 8 r. 

DldtSlkS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS, l 88 P.-An Unconventional 
Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper Cover, it. Cloth, it. 6d. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, x 8 »i.-(Founh 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Phns, &e, iBmo. Paper 
Cover, It. Cloth, it. &f. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, i 88 a.-An 

Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. Paper Cow, it. Cloth, 

It. 6(f. 

DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the ist of each Month. i 8 mo. it. 

s A 

DILKE.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record,of Travel in Englisii.ipeaking 
Countries during 18687 ^. (America, Australia, India.) By the Right Hon. 
Sit CMaruh Wentwoetk Dilke, hf.P.. Sisth Edition. Crown Svo. 6 t. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. ANTIQUITIES 
OF IONIA Part IV. FoHo, half-morocco. 131 . W. . , 

DOLET.— ETIENNE DOLET: the Martyr of the Renaisianee. A Biography. 
With a Biographical Appendix, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Bwkt 
written, printed, or edited by Dolet. By Rickard CorcEV CiinnTiE, Lincoln 
College. Oaibtd, Chanoeilot of the Diocese of Manchester. With lUosttations. 
8 vo. i 8 t. 


DOYLE.— history OF AMERICA By J. A DoYU. With Maps. i8mo. 
41 . id. [HitlerktU Cmtm. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN : THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Foitnat and Ylgnetto 
engraved by C. H.JaaMa. Oownhvo. t9i,6d. 


DUFF.— Werka by the Right Hon. M. E. OaAMT Doer. 

NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. With Map. See. tot. did 
MISCELLANIES, POUTICAL AND UTEBARY. 8vo. i«.Si 


EAOIB.—LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.D., LLR ' By Iawis Brown, DJ)., 
Aatkerof'‘ThaUAofaScettbh Probmiootr.’’ With rmuait. Scco^EdL 
den. Crown Ivo. 71. dd. 


SLLIOTT.-HFE OF ELLIp TC., MJ> iighMfc ^ 

loatAii Bawiian, MA. With roettalt, anfnvad by jBm. TNid and 
rhaaiin Fti-'- Extra leap. Svo. da. 

BLSiL—ESSAYS ON SHAKBSPEARE By Or. Karl Euil Tr a wk i te i l 

wbhihaAothet’saanciieabyL.DpRASeiMiTX. tvo. tan 
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BNQLISII MEN OP LETTERS.— Edhed b* Johm Mokst, M.p. 

El ScriaonShort Booki to tcU ptopk whot it hett wotth imowiiK wlo im Life 


El Scnci of*Sli<art Bookt to tcU ptopk whot it hett wotth tiiowiiw wto tat tih, 
Ouncter, wid Workt of tome of th« greot EnglWi Wiiten, laOowa iW. 
'pricete. dif. each. • 

I. DR. JOHNSON. By Lnui STBrHKK. 

U. SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurroii. 

III. CI 8 BON. By J. CorTtiit MoRtsoN. 

nr. SHELLEY. By J. A Svmosds. 

V. Hi;.ME. ByProfeMorHoxutv. 

VI. GOLDSMITO. By Wti.UAM Black. 

VII. DEFOE. By W. Minto. 

VIII. BURN.S. By Princiml SHAlir. 

IX. SPENSER. By the Very Rev. the Dban or Jt. PaVL'*. 

X. THACKERAW By Anth(>i<v TRULLoriL 

XI. BURKE. By John Muri rv. 

XII. MILTON. By Mark PAmtoM. 

XIII. I^WTHOKNE. By HknrvJamm, Jun. 

XIV. SOUTHEY. By Pnjfeuor Duwukn. 

XV. BUNYAN. By J. A. Krouok. 

XVI. CHAUCER. By Prafeuor A. W. Waio. 

XVII. COWPER. By tioii.wis Smith. 

XVIII. POPE. By I.KSI IK Strphkn. 

XIX. BYRON. BylVofettorNiiiiOL. 

XX. LOCKE. By PrafetMir Ft.wi *R. 

XXI. WoRDSWOk'l ll. By K. W. H. MvKiii. 

XXII. DRYDF.N. By C. .Saistruuxv. 

XXIII.CANDOR. By IVofc^vnr SirihKV Coi.vin. 

XXIV. DE QUINCEY. Jly Profe*.wr 

XXV. CHARLES I.AMB. By Rev. ALrRPii Aimiii:. 

XXVI. BENTI.EY. By Profcetpr R. C. Ji i n. 

XXVII. DICKENS, liy ProfttM-r A. W. Ward. 

XXVIII. GRAY. By Eomuhu W. Gosik. 

XXIX. SWIFT. By Lkslik Sththkn. 

XXX. STERNE. By H. D. I raii.i.. 

XXXI. MACAULAY By J. Cottkr Morisoh. 

XXXII. FIELDING. ByATSTiii Dorson. 

XXXIII. SHERIDAN. By Hrt. Oi ii iiant. [/h tif rnu.] 

/<* PrtfaralhH 

ADAM SMITH. By Ihsohard H. Courtkiv, M.P. 

BERKELEY. % ProfetMt Huxuir. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By J. A. Svmoniw. 

Oihtr yelumn It/aiUrw. 

ENOLI8H POETS: SELECTIONS.wlihOliir»IInifo<IuciloiMli*mlo#i 
Writert, and a General Introductp n by Mattiikw Arnuld, Kdiltd by T. H. 
VYard, M.A , hie Fellow of Bratenote College, Oxford. 4 T.lt. Crown Ivo. 
It, &/. each. 

VoL I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 

Vol. If. BF.N JONSON to DRYDEM. 

VoL III. ADDI^N to BLAKE. 

Vd. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 

ETON COLLBOE, HISTORY OP. By H. C Maxwcll Lrrn, 
M A. With immcraui Ulnttniionf by PrcTeitor DriamoTTII. Coloured PliM, 
and > Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved W C H. Jtsxt. New MM 
CheaiMrlitiM, tpiihCaneetiaat. Medium (vo. CMh etegam. tu. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, NeitMed in a Seifee ^ HhMftal SeMoM 
Bob the btM Anthoiititt. EdtWd end atnoged by B. M. Snwgu, mM C M. 
Yono*. Fim Striet, oowa Pro. U. ; Stoood ScMA uW-lte*, (Hwt.lwi wi 


ThMEdithn. 
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GRAY (MRS.)— FOURTEEN MONTHS IN CANTON, By Mn. Gmv. 
lUtutnuions. Crown 8va. $>. K 

GREAT •CHRISTIANS OF PRANCE; ST. tOUIS 
CALVIN. By M. Guizot, Member of the Institule of France. Crown Svo. lU. 
(^iogmphicel Serict.) 

GREEN, —Worki by Johm Richakd Guben, M.A., LL.D.:— 

HISTORY OF THE^NGLISH PEOPLE. Voi. I.-Euly Engbmd- 
Fonim Kingt—The Cmuter—'J he. Parliament. V^th 8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 
ids. Vol. IL—The Monarchy, 1461—1540: The Restoration, 1540—1603. 6vo. 
ids.. Vol. III.—Puritan Eimland.' i6oy—1660; The Revolution. 1660—1688. 
With 4 Maps. Svo. 16s. VoL IV.—The Revolution, 1683—1760; Modern 
England, 1760—1815. With Maps and Index. Svo. iSi^ 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Colotned 
Haps, Genealoi^t Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown Svo. 8s. 6 d. 
Bignty.eighth Inousand. • 

STRAY ^DIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 8va 8r. ftf. 
Containing: Lambeth and the Atchbishops.;-The Florence of Dante—Venice and 
Rome—Early History of Oxford—Tlie District Visitor—Capri—Hotels in the 
Qoudt—Sketches in Sunshine, Ac. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Edited by John 
RtCHARD Grbbn. In Thne Parts. Fcap. 6vo, is. 6 d. each. Part I.—From 
Hengest to Cressy. Part II.—From Etessy to Cromwell. Part Ill.—From 
Cromwell to Balaklava. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. With Maps. Demy Svo. 16s.« 

GUEST.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORYUF ENGLAND. By M. J. 
OvxST. With Mapa Crown Svo. 6t. ^ 

HAMERTON.— Works by P. G. Hambrtoh:— 

ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS. Third Edition, revised, with Fort5’.eight new 
Plates. Columbier Svo. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE With a Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, etched 
by LiorOLD Flambno. Second Edition. Crown Svo. sos. M. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an Introduction. 
Crown Svo. 8s. 6 d. 


HEINE.— A TRIP TO THE BROCKEN. By Hbinrich Hbinb. Translated 
by R. McLintock. Crown Svo. ys. id. 

HELLENIC STUDIES— JOURNAL OP. 8vo. Pam 1. and II.. eon- 

stitnling VoL I. vrith 4to. Atlas of Illustrations, 30s. Vol. II., with 4I0. 
Atlas of IlluttratioBS, yor., or in Taro Peru, 15s. each. Vtd. III., Part I., iriih . 
410. Alba of lllnstiationt, sys, 

Tha Jounud will be sold at a reduced price to Lihrariet wishing to subscribe, but 
oCcial anplicMian must in each case be made to the Council Information on this 
nilit, and npon the conditions of Membership, may be obtained on application to the 
lion. Seereiary, Mn George Macnullan, ep, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

HILL.— THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of Matthew 
Davenport.Hill, with Sehctloas from his Correspondence. By his daughten 
Rocawono and Florbncb DAVBNroBT'HiLL. With Portrait engraved by C. 
H. JBSNR. Svn. 161.' 

HILL.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA By Robahonb and Fubbhcb 
Hiia, Craera Svo. sos. id, 

HODGSON.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON. BIA Sebolar. 
Vnut, anil DMae. By Me Ma the Rev. Jama TV Hodmom, M.A Osnhaning 
B B Bie w n i Lanm Stm Lecd Bysna aai otbiti. WMt Pe w i a k aagiauad w 
jBBMt. Twovob. Crown Svo. sSa 
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H%LB.->A«GEinCALOCtCAL STEMMA OP THE KINOS OP KNOLAND 
AND PRANCR By Uw Rm. C Hout, M.A. Trinity CoB^ CiinbrMn. 
• On Sheet, » * 

A BRIEP BIOCHUPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled end Anmt*d by 
the Rev. Chaklsx Hot*, M.A Second Edition. iSmo. 4#. M. 

HOLIDAY RAMBLES BY A WIPE WITH HER HU8> 

BAND. —KepttblUbed from the S/trMfr. ?New and Cheaper Edtuon. 
Crown Ivo. fir. 

HOOKER AND BALL.— MOROCCO AND THE GREAT ATLAS: 
IoiimalofaTc«in. By Sir Jo«rH D. lIoOKiit. K.C-S.I.. C^B.. P.R.S., 
Sc., and John Ball. F.R.S. With m ApKnduL incladmg a »e»ch rf the 
Geology ttf Morocco, by G. Maw, F-U*-. P-O- 3 . With IlltMtiMtooi and Map. 
tvo. |U. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.— FIFTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 
Reprinted from rir Pall Matt GattUt. Oown Ivo. ar. 6,4 

HOZIER (H. M.)— Worlit by CArTAix Httnav M. lloziin, late AaaUtant 
Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala: - 
THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR; lie Amecedenle and Inddenle. New and 
Cheaper Editioa. With New Preface, Map*, and Plana Crown Ivo. <1. 
THE Invasions of ENGLANI^: a HUtory of the Paat, with Ueioot for 
the Pfhire. Two Vola Ivo. elr. 

H 0 BNBR.— A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD INilyi* By M. L« 
BAnnw HOnsna, formerly Aenbvavlar and Miniaier. TranelWed by Laiiv 
H naeERT. New and Cheaper Edition. With numeroui Illuatratlona Crown 
ivo. fir. 

HUGHES.— World by Thomas Huombs, Q.C, Author of "Tom Biown'e 
School Daya" ^ ... 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of Oaonoi Hucwh, aAer Watt*. 

Ei^vtdbyJaCN*. Siath Edition. Crown Ivo. 5*. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. Crown Ivo. fir. 

MEMOIR OP DANIEL MACMILLAN. With Portrait after I^M DlCHinnOP, 
Engraved by Jaam. Fourth Thouiand. Crown Ivo. 4/. 6A 
RUGBY, TENNESSE. Being aome aaount of tlw Seulement fmnfrl wuhe 
Cumbetlaad Plateau I* the Board of Aid to La^ OwoenWp. WiA 
on dm Sidls of the raieau by the Hon. F. W. KiLLaenaw, AM., IJ.D., 
Cwninlminnw for Agricullur* for the Slate of Tenemce. Crown Ivo. 4*- fim 

HUNT.— HISTORY OP ITALY. By dje Rev. W, Hunr. M^ Betag 
Fourth Volume of the Hfaiorical Courie tor School*. Edited by EnWAao A 
PnasMAN. D.CL. timo, jr. 


HUTTON.— ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY, By R. H, 
HtrrroM, M.A Cheaperiiiue. a voU- Ivo. ilr. . , , _ 

COMTIIHT* or Voi. 1 . :-Th* morol ngnUlronee 
nbaatiimaf IWigioo—Sdence and Tbei«m—Populmr Pentheam—W«* I* Rmbw 
S?NlSMl,£?tvlde«ct.. Popular ^ 
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INOLIS (JAMES) (“MAORI”).~WorkibrjA>[t«Iticusf‘Maoii’’)#* 

OUR AU 3 TRLIAN COUSINS. 8to. 14*. 

SPORT Alft) WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER; or, Twelve Yeerf 
Sporting Reminiicenoei of an Indigo Ptanter. By ** Maoki.** With lUustra* 
tions. ovo. 14#. 

IONIA.—THE ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA, lee under Dilettanti Sodety’a 
Publication!. ^ 

IRVING.—THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Evenn, Social 

' and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accemton of Queen Victoria to the 
Peace of Venailles. By JosEru Ikving. New Edition, revirnd. Svo. half- 
bound. ib. O 

ANNALS OF OUR TTMB. Supplement. From Feb. aS, 1871, to March ip. 
1874. Uro. 4>. M ANNAL.S OF OURTIME. Second Supplement. From 
March, 1874, to the Occupation of Cyprui. Svo. 4r. 6 tt. 

JAMES (Sir. W. M.).— the BRITISH IN INDIA. By the late Right 
Hon. Sir William Miloouiinb Jamir, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited oy 
hia Daughter, Mary J. Salis Schwade. Demy Svo. lac. 6 d. 

JAMES.—FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. Jun. 
Crown Svo. b. &f. 

Contents:— Alfred de Musiet; Thdophile Gautier; Baudelaife; Honord de 

Balsac; George Sand; 'fhe Two Ampbres; ^urgdnieff, &c, 

JEBB. —MODERN GREECE. Two I.ectui*s delivered before Ae Philo- 
lophical Institution of Edinburgh. With p.apers on " The Progress of Greece,** 
aiw “Byron in Greece.” By R. C. Jehb, M.A., LL.D. Edin. Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. CroVn Svo, jr. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS.— The Sin Chief Lives 
—Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray. With Mataiulay's "Life of 
Johnson.” Edited, with Preface, by Matthew Arnold. Crown Svo. b. 

JONES.— THE LIFE'S WORK IN IRELAND OF A LANDLORD WHO 
TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY. By W. Bence Jones, of LisieUn. Crown 
Svo. <f. 


KANT.—THE LIFE OF IMMANUEL KANT. By I. H. Stuckenbero, 
D.D., late Professor in Wittenburg College, Ohia With PortraiL Sva 141 

KANT—MAX MOLLER.—CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON BY 
IMMANUEL KANT. In commemoration of the Centenary of its first Publica¬ 
tion. Translated into English by F. Max MI'llsr. With an MiuaruM 
Introduction by Ludwig NoirIu a vols. Demy Svo. 3a». 

KEARY.— ANNIE KEARY; a Memoir. ByELUAKEARV. Whh a Portrait 
Second Thousend. Oown Svo. 6 s. 


KILLEN.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the 
Earliert Date to the Present Time. By W. D. Killbn. D.D., Presid^ of 
Aseembly't Cobge, Bclfeal. and Profeiaor of Ecctesiastical Hfatory. Two Vols. 
Svo. isr- 

KINGSLEY (CHARLES).— Works hy the Rev. CHAELn KiNOatEV, 
M. A, Rector of Everstey and Canon of Weatminster. (Fir other W«ks by 
the same Author, «* Theological and Bellils Lettres CATauo'mr.) 

AT LAST: A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly Fifty 
lUuaiintiolit. New Edition. Crown Svo. b. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectarea rbJIvwed heftw 
ilw UMvtniw af Caaihti^ New and Cheaper E^ion, with Pri&oa Iqr 
PralbMW Max MBllse. OrownSvb. b- 
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KINQ8 LBY (CHARLBS)-c«./...mW. 

%LK)IS ARD puritans, tod other Hi>loriciU EtuyK With Portrait of Sir 
Waltbo Rauhch. New^ition. Crown Bro. 6r. > 

*Iii addition to the Enay aentioned in the title, thU vuliiine roniaine other lero— 
one on "Sir Wabar Raleigh and hit Tuna,'* and one on Froode't “History of 
England." 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown «ro. «i. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND SSSAYS. Crown Ivo. <r. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ES.SAYS. Crown Svo- 6 i 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. Crown Svo. dr. 

KINOSLBY (HBNRY).~TALES OP OLD TRAVEL. Raaumstd by 
Hnurw Krtro^. F.R.G.S. With Eight Illaatatlotu by Hums. Fifth 
Edition. Croarn Svo. y. 

LANOs— CYPRUS: lu History, its Present Resoureat and Faluia Promcts. 
By R Hamilton LAtn:. bla H.M. Coosui for the Island of Cyynia. With Two 
lilustialiont and Four Maps. Svo. str. 

LAOCOON.—Ttandated from the Teal of Lessing, arilh Prefiiee and Notes by 
the Right Hon. Sir Roukiit J. PHiLiiMOMit, U.CL. With Photographs. Svo. 
iw. 


LBCTURBS ON ART .“DeHvered in support of the Sociely far Prottctian 
of Armcnt Buildings. By Rmo. Ssuast Po'it.n. Professor W 11 . Ricmmond, 
E. J?TovHTa», ICA, J. T. HirKLarriWAiTx, and William Moaais. (Sown 
Svo. ar. &£ * 

LBONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS WORKS.-Consisiiiwof a 

Life of I.eonardo Da Vind, by Mrs. Ciiari-ks W. IIkaton, Author of " Aloiaeht 
DUrer of Namherg." Ac., an Essay on his Sdciitific and'Literary Works, by 
Charlhs CMRiaTorHEa Black, M.A., and an arcosini of his more importain 
Paintings and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal Svo., 
doth, eaira gilt. yu. 6 it, 

LBTHBRIDOE.— A SHORT manual of THE HLSTORY OF 
INDIA, srith an account of INDIA AS IT IS. The Sdl, ClimaM, i^ Pro- 
ductions; the People—their Races. Religions, Public Works, and loduitritti 
the Qvil Services and System of Administration. By Roran LwrunaiiMit m.A., 
CI.E.. Preu Cbnunissirmer with the (mvemment of India, iata Scholar of Easier 
Cdlege, &c. Ac. With Mape. Crown Svo. y. 

LIBCHTBN8TB1N.— HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princest MAmg t.ciCH- 
TammM. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. faiNS, after pnimlngs by 
Wattu and other celebrated AniMs, end numerous IHusimtiont druwn by Pro* 
fosor P. H. IlitLAMOTTK. end engraved on Wood by J. D. CnorKU, W. pAUtaa. 
and JmriTT A Co,, about so luuttralions by the Woodbury.type pij«si, ua>l 
India Pn^t of tbe Steel Engraving!. Two voU. Medium 4(0., half morocco 
elegant. 4A y. 


LLOYD.— THE ACE OF PERICLES. A History ef t>M Am aitd Peiiliaol 
Oreecc from iha Persian to the Petopoonesiao War. By W. WATKisa Llovd. 
Two Voli. Svo. IIS. 


LOCH BTIVE AND THE SONS OP UI8NACH.-W(tb 

lUustration. Svo. 144. 
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LUBBOCK.— Wortct by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., D,CI>, FJl.’S. 
ADDRESSER POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAU 8 vo. ns. id. £ 
nPTY YEARS OF SCIENCE. Being the addrm delivered at York to the^ 
Bridab Aisociation, Angusl, i 88 t. 8 vo. ts. id. 

MACDONELL.— FRANCE SINCE THE FIRST EMPIRE. By Jamm 

Macdomell. Edited with Preface by his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

MACARTHUR.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Maiwabet Mac- 
ABTHOR. Being the T|pd Vahime of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 
by Edwabs a. Fbsbman, D.C.I,. Second Edition. s 8 nio. as. 

MACMILLAN (REV. HUGH). ~F» other Worici by sanse Author, 
SM Theolocicai. and SciENTiric Cataiogoeb. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS: or. Rambles and HHdentt in seaid) of 
Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Globe Svo. fir. 

MACMILLAN (DANIEL).— MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 
By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’^ etc. Wih 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Teens, from a Painting by Lowes 
Dickinson. Fourth Thousand. Crown w. 41. id. 

M ACREADY.— MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES AND SELKCnONS 
FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS, indited by Sir F. PoixocK, Bart., 
one of his Executors. With Four Portraits engraved by Jeens. Mew and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. jt. id. 

MAHAFPY.— Works by the Rev. JJ. P. MAHAvrv, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
CbUege, Dublin 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER'TO MENANDER. Fourth 
Edition, lerised and enlarged, with a new jthapter on Greek Ait Crown Svo. 

pt. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUysfuations. Mew and 
enlarged Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Crown Sto. tot. id. 

MARQAKY.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MAR- 
GARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK TO MANWYNE. 
From his Jounu^ and Letters, with a brief Biographical Prefhee. a oonduding 
diapter by Sir Ruthebvobo Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved Gy 
Jeens, and Map. Svo. rot. id. 

MARKHAM.— NORTHWARD HOI By Captain Albebt H. Mabxham, 
R.N., Author of “ The Gnat Froien Sea,” &c Including a narrative ofCaptain 
IMp^’s Expedition, by a Midshipman. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vow tos.id. 

MARTIN.— THE HISTORY OF LLOYD’S, AND OF MARINE IN¬ 
SURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Annaidiacontaiidng Statistics 
rdaiing to Marine Insurance. By Fbedebick Mabtim, Author of ‘‘TIm 
Statesnao's Year Book." Svo. 141 . 


MARTINBAU.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, sStvyS- ByHAUBixT 
Mabtinrav. With Four Additional Sketches, and Autobiojpaphiad Sketch. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6t. (Biographical Scries.) 

M AB80N (DAVID). —^For othafWorfcs by tame Author, set PHitonoratCAt 
and Belles Lettubs Catalogue. 


CHATTERTON: A Stoty of ^ Year lyjo.. By JDawb MAttoH. U^, 
rinfasMif at Rhetoric mad Ei^tith Literature in toe Univcitiiy of Etflabufgh. 


Oown Svo. is. 

THE THREE DEVILS! Luther’s, Goethe’s, and Milton’s: and odNr KssayE. 
Crewnlvo. 'sa 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AMD. KEATS: and other Essiqra. Owtm Svo. 


S>- 
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MATH»WS.-i-LIFE OF CHARLES J. MATHEWS. CMtIy AuMki** 
\rmphiaa.* Vfltk Selecttoiit from hit ComipoiKioiico and SpmcktL Bdiitd 
, Charuj DrcKiNS. TwoVoIs. 8 vo. ty. ^ 

sXaURICE.—THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS; AND OTHER LKC- 
TURKS, By Uk Rev. F. O. Maurics. Edited with Pnlan, by Tmoma> 
Huemts, Q.C. Crown l«o. im. 6^ 

MAXWELL,—PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, A LIFE OF, With • 
Selection from hU Correspondence and Urauional Wriiinte. and a Sketeb of his 
ContribuUona to Science. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A.. LL.I)., Proreseur of 
Grceii in the Univenity of St. Andrewt, and Profemor WILLIAM CiAKNEiT. 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Collen. Camlnidga, &c. With Time Portraits 
engraecd on Sta|^ Coloured Plates, iTlusintions, Ac. ten. tie. 

MAYOR (J. B. B.)— wOKKSediied by John B. B. Mavor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge;— 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. Auto¬ 
biography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. sr. M. 

' LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By hU Son. Fcap. Bro. }f. U 

MELBOURNE.— MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. WILLIAM, SECOND 
VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. TooRKNa. M.P. With Ponnit 
after Sir T. Lawrence. Second Edition. Two Vols. Bvo. jtr, 

MENDELSSOHN.— LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By Firoi- 
NANO_ Hii.i PR. Translated by M» E. Von Oirhn. WUh Poitnii from n 
Dras 4 hg by Kari. MOllrr, never Kfore published. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. jt. 6a. t 

MEREWETHER.— BY teA AND BY LAND. Being a Trip throuth 

Egypt, India. Ceylon, Aaatraua, New Zealand, and America—All R<Mn<l tn* 
World. By Hiwav Ai.worth Mrrkwrthkr, one of Her Majestyt CouomI. 
Crown 8vo. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI ; Sculptor, Painter, Arebi. 

tect. The Story of his Life and Ijslwurs. ByC. C. Bcacr. M.^ lUueiraied 
by eo Permanent Pbotographe. Royal Sro. cloth elegant. ]it. 6 <i. 

’ MICHELET.— A .SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 

fromt^ French of M. MicHBiJir, and amlinuedlo the prcecni time by M. C. M. 
SiMraoN. Globe 8vo. 41. &f. 


MILLET.— JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET; Peasant and Painm. TVana- 
latcd from the French of AtyRKD SrnsirR. With munoroin iliuomiKins 
Globe 410. t6t. 

MILTON.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated tn coonjetlon ^tb the 
Political, Eceleeiattical. and Uienry Hietory of lueTime. By Da»»o llAasnK, 
M A LL.D., Profeasmr of Rhetoric and Englirii Literature lolho Uoieeraiiy 

. a ' nafi.a. m_ t.- np. • t B v.maae moael l~ 


.t«M. New and RevieiM Miiitm. 
VoT III. 1^1—1649. 


I. 164s—1640. 8*0. ifc. 
' 4 . WiibPoitnll. 


^ ^'iiiliurgh.' with Portraits. Vol. I. if*.8-i«» 

vSs. iv”iu»d'v? Voi. VI. ,, "* 

l/mdta Velnmiluft^ftraUpH. 
This work it not only n Biography, bsioratsa a oonoraiOM PoUtiol, Ecd oe i a Bml , 
and literary History m Englaod through Milton s whoM linw. 

MITFORD (A. B.)-TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. * **««««>. 
Second Secretory to the British legation in Jarnn. WUh nmrania < 1 *^ 
irariow, dram and cut on Wood by Jopancse Aitseta. New andUMapet 
Etiitim Ctosro Sro. 61. 

MONTEIRO.— ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO, to |oac^ 

Howniao. WithausamomUluaiinlions frosabkciiAea talitnonMoipe(,aad 
rMapt TtioVot Croomfro. tsi. 
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PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Region to the i^eedom 
Preii Triel ty Jury, i66o-i8ao. With application to: 


the 

By^< 


WORKS, 
Five Vob. 


with 

8vo. 


_ _ ... .. — - -„--jlateryean. 

Routudgb. 8vo. t 6 t . 

RUliPORD.— COUNT. ROMFORD'S COMPLETE 
Notieeaof hit Daughter. By Gnoiici Ellis. 

RUSSELL,— NEW ^EWS ON 
GRIEVANCES AND REMEDIES. 

TUtd Edition. Crown 8vo. u. 6tl. 

SCHILLER.— A LIFE OF SCHILLER, fey Profesior DOwmer. Trans- 
lattd by P, E. Pimkbrton. With lUuittatioai. Crown wo. [fiat rta 4 y. 


IRELAND, OR IRISH LAND 

By Ckaelbs Russell, Q.C, M.P. 


SEELEY (PROFESSOR).— lectures AND ESSAYS. By J. R. 

Seelbv, M.A., Frofesior of Modem History in the Univenity of Sambridzc. 
8vo. tor. 6d. 

CONTBMTsRoman Impertaliim: i. The Great Roman Revolution; a. The 
Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire; The Later. Enmire.—Milton's 
Political ppinions—Milton's Poetiy—Elementary Prineiplet in Ait—Liheral Educa¬ 
tion in Univenitiet-EnglUh in Schools—The Church as a Teacher of Morality—The 
Teaching of PoUtics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 

SHELBURNE.- LIFE Gf william, earl of SHELBURNE, 
AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANDSDOWNE. With ExUacts 
from his Papers and Correspondency By Lord Edmokd Fitzm^drice. In 
Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1737—178#, IM. J Vpl. II. 17##—1776, i».; Vol. 
III. 1776—1805. 161. 

SIBSON.— COLLECTED WORKS OF FRANCIS SIBSON, M.D., Lend., 
Fellow of the R^al Society, Honorary M.D. Trinity College, Dublia, and 
D.C.L. Durham, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Ac. Edited hy 
WiLUAis M. Oro, M.D. With illustrations. Four Volumes. 8vo. 3/. 3/. 

SIME.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Jamiw Sime, M.A. i8mo. 3$. 
Being Vol. V. of. the Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Edward A. 
Freeman, D.CL. 

• SMITH (QOLDWIN).—TllRpE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Politic.al History of England. By Goldwin Smith, M.A., 
D.C.L. New Edition. Crown 8vei 51. 

SPINOZA.— SPINOZA; a Study of. By Jambs Martinrau, LL.D.. D.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. With Portrait. Crown 8va. 6<. 

SQUIER.— PERU; INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 
IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS.. By E. O. S^uier, M.A., F.S.A.. 
late U-S. Commissioner to Peru. With 300 lUustrations. Second Edition. 
Svo. sir. 

ST, ANSELM. —By the Very Rev. R.W. Church, M.A, Dean of St. ntul's. 
New Ethtion. Crown Svo. fir. (Biographical Series.) 

STATHAM.— BLACKS, BOERS. AND BRITISH; A Thie«Coroertd 
Problem. By F. R. StaTham. Crown Svo. fir. > 

STEVENSON.— HOUSE ARCHITECrURE. By J. J. StEVRNSoH. 
Fellow of the Royal IntiUulion of Brituh Architects. With numerous lllustra- 
iloass, Royal Svo. t Vols. i8t. each, Vol. I. Architeaute. VoL It. House 
Phmng. 

STRANOPORD.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL 
CHRSS, indading a Viik to* Palmyra. By Emily A. Beausort (Viscounieas 
Smagfiird), Author of "Tha Eartem Shotea of the Adriatie" New Ediiioo. 
Crown Ivo. yr. id. 
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T4IT.—A» ARALYSIS OP*ENQUSH HISTORY, hwid Onm’i 
^S boTt ilw Eoribh 8 v C W. A. Tait. iigjArA« 4 uM 

• MAittr, CURoo CoUtgc. Crown 8*0. )t. 6A 

TAIT.— CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT. WIFE AND SON OF 
ARCHIOALD CAMPBELL, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; • 
Mcmdr, Edited, W tiM nqucn of iht Arolibitbop. tw th* R«v. W. Bsmmaw. 
B.p., Kedorof St. EdmunddM.Rtnc and Si. Ntakc^ Acooa. On* of lim Six 
Pronchen of Coierbury Caibadnl. With Two Hatniti tnnmrod by Jama. 
Now and Ch«uat Editim. Crown 8*0. fir. (BiogmliioAi SaM*.)‘ 

AMdied Edidon. l^wn 8*0. ir. fiif 

TERESA.— TiU LIFE OF ST. TERESA. By Mawa Tnwicii. With 
PoitniieivniyoPby Jkum. Crown 8 vo, cloth extn. 81. fiif 

THOMAS.— THE LIFE OF JOHN THOMAS, Siuiaon of tho •< EwI of 
OxCnA" East Indiaman, and Fini lUptiu Miationaiy to Bengal. ByC. B. 
Lawn. Bapiiai Miaioiuiy. 8 to. iui. &f. 

THOMPSON.— A HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE OAt. 
LEKIES OF EUROPE. With a Brief Shelch of tba Htuoiy of iha wioue 
Schooli of goring. From the lltirleenib Centutyto the Eightaenih ioctaiin. 
By Kate TMOiirsoH, TMid Edition. With lUunratiooe. Crown Sro. yr. fiw. 

THOMPSON.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Ebitm Twomraow. 
Being Voi. II. of t^ Hiuoricai Course for Schoob, Edited to Euwa^ A. 
FKutHAN, D.C.L. New Ediuon, rgyiied and enlarged, with Coloured Ma|>e. 
iSnio. War. 6 d. 

THROUOH THE ftANKS TO A COMMISSION.—New 

and Popular Edition. Crown 8eo. air. M. 

TODHUNTER.— THE conflict of studies; and OTHER 
ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONECTED WITH EDUCATION. By Imac 
Todhvhtci, M.A., F.K.S.,lale Fellow and Principal Math e aa lic a l LaCturcr 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Sro. tor. fif. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP).— For other Worha by the aame Awhw, 
m THnoLooiCAi. and Bnont LlTrnaa CATAtoevn, and page et of Ihit 
Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Uciurai on UinTUny 
Yean' War. Second Edition, revirnd and enlarged. Fcap. Sro. er. 
PLUTARCH. HIS LIFE. HIS LIVES. AND HIS MORALS. Flue Lae- 
turee. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Sro. )r. fid. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being llm eubttjmro 
of lA»uies ^vend in Queen’r College, London. Second Ediu on , ranaed. 
Sro. tir. * 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF CALDERON. With 
TraosiaisoRs from his '‘Ufe's a l>reAfn** Ami ThtAtni of ilw Wortd. 

Second Edtuoo, revised nod lififtroved. Fenp. fvo. 5#. 

TRENCH (MRS. R.).—REMAINS OF THE IwATE MRS RfCWAKn 
TRENCH. Beiwf Selectkm* from her JonmtHy LettwRy mid othor Fa^. 
Fadited bpAtCHStsiiorTuMCii. Ntw hud Cheeper Imot, wiih Fortimtt. tYO. 
6 *. 

TREVELYAN.—THE IRISH CRISIS. Beinga Na^w onto Maarom 
Ihr the Relief of the Ditttem cauted fcy the Grow Insh Femiao of mf 

Sir CHA«unTiavsLVAX, Bart., K.CB. Sro. ar. fif. 

TROLLOPE. —A HISTORY OF TH» COMMONWE^H OF 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
COM^NE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC IN Uai. Bf 1 . 
AttoLTHPa Taouor*. a Vola. Sro. Ckih, itr. 
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TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY: u IntfCl:^oa to tbo Stodgr (NT Hnjmi 
CinUnikn. By E, B. Trtoa, D.CL., F.R.S. With HluitiMioa*. Cnm 
8 m. yrfM • I 

UPPINGHAM BY THE SEA.-A NARRATIVE OF THE YEAR 
AT BORTH. By J. H. S. Crovm Svo. 3t- 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KINO OP ITALY. 

By 0 .8. Gomuk. Noir Editioo. OtowhSto. 6t. (BiogntpUeal Setiei.) 

WALLACE.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Lend of tho Orang 
Ulan and the Bird of Paradise. By ALniao. Rumcl Wallace. A Narra- 
Ihre of Travel with Studies of Man and. Nature. With Maps and numerous 
lUustiaiions. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. ys. 6^, g 

WARD.— A HISTORY OP ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE TO 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. WAun, M.A., Mhssor of 
History and EngUdt literature in Owens College, Manchester. ■ Pwo Vols. 
8va 3U. 

WARD (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being reeoBec- 
lions of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 1840—1870. By 
JoMN Waed, Co., late H.M. Minister-Reudent to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. 
tor. 6 J. 

WARD.— ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Inirodnctlw, by 
various writers, and a General Introduction by Mattmiw Arnold. Edited 
by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 vols. Cngirn 8vo. 7*. fd, eadi. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 

Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 

Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. ^ . 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEt DOBELL. 


WATERTON (C.)— wanderings in SOUTH AMERICA. THE 
north-west OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES 
IN 181S, i8id. 1810, and 1814. With Original Instructions for the perfect Preser¬ 
vation of Birds, etc., for Oibinets of Natural History. By Charlrs Watxrton. 
New Edition. edilM with Biogn^teal Introduction and Eimlanatory Index 
^ the Rev. J. G. Wood. M.A. With too lUusiniions. dieaper Ediu'oa 
wwn 8vo. 6». 

WATSON.— A VISIT TO WAZAN, THE SACRED CITY OF MOROCCO. 
By Robirt Sprnc* Watson. With Illustrations. Svo. roi. M 

WESLEY.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL REACTION 
of the Evhteenlh Century. By Juua Wedgwood. Crown Svo. 8 s. U. 

WHEELER.-A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA. AND OF THE 
FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL. AND BURMA. 
By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistan^Secretaty to the OovenmMt of 
India, Foreign DepanmenL and late Secretary to the Government of Bntiih 
Burma. With Mape and Tabks. Crown Svo. lar. 

WHBWELL.— WILLIAM WHEWELL. D.D., Ute Mastm of Triidij 
Cottage. Cambridge. An account of his Writing*, with Sclectimt frm hb 
Lheraiy and Scitniifio correspondence. By I. TTodmonter, M.A., F.R.S. 
Two Volt.. Svo. 351. 

WHITB.-vTHS natural HimRY AND ANTIQUmES OF SEU 
BORNE. Gilbert White. Edited, with Memoir and N<^ by Frank 
Bvckland, a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Selborna andmuaerona H 
lustrations by F. H. ^fitLAMom. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. A ^ 
Abo a Large ftqier Edilionf ocntaiidng, in addMw to tte_above, upw ards a» 
Thirty Woodburytypa Ilhitirationt llrom Drawingi by Prof. DEtASSOttm Two 
Yob. 4to. Hidf morocco, elegant. 4/. 4s. 
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VVIL80N.—A MEMOIR OF<GEORGE WILSON. M.D., F.R.EE., R^i 
» l*r o fm o t rfTwhnoliniri»UwUwimiityofEdfabutgh. BykhSam. 1H» 
, EdMaa. Crv<iD Sva, 6r. rt 

WILSON (DANIEL, LL.D.)— Woriu by Uanw,. Wiuioii. LL.D., 

ProTMur of Hinofy and Englbh Utmtura in Uaivcniiy Calkg*, T«ronu> 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OP SCOTLAND. Nnw Edition, wiih nuOMroui 
lUttsuations. 1 'wo Vots. Demy 8vo. 36*. 

PREHISTORIC MAN ; Reiurehu into iho Orifb of OviUiuloo in lb* OU 
and New WoHd. New Edition, raviaed and cnlaiwnd Ihraugboul, with numetoue 
Ilhiiimiona and I'wo Colouited Platei. Two Vott. tm. j6«. 


CHATTERTON : A Biocnphiod Study. Crown (to. «>. 6J. 

YOE.— THE B| 7 rMAN; HuUieaad Notiont. BySHWarVott. TwoVoh. 
CroMTO 8vo» 91. 

YONds (CHARLOTTE M.)—Worke by CKAU.om M. Yonon, 

Author of the ** Heir of Redclyffe,** Ac. Ac- 
A PARAUoEIo HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND: ComtoUng of 
OutUnes eod Dates. Oblong 4I0. %t. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoUoto Edward IL Extra 
Fcap. 8vo. Third Edition. 

Skcond SKKiaa, THE WARS IK FRANXE. Eatra fcap. tva. lliiid 
EditioB. 

Tt*iR0>«6ituiKs THE WARS OF THF. ROSES. Extra fcap. 8yo. st. 

FotrRTH Sbriks REF<)^MATI0N TIMES. EkUrafcap. Iro. $t. 
mSlOKY OF FRANCE. Maj i. i8iuo. ^ a-a , 
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POLITICS. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EC0N01lv{ 
4LAW, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

ANQLO*8AXON LAW.— ESSAYS IN. Contents ;Uw Canrts-tsnd 
and FanUly Laws and L^l Froeeduie (enoally. With Saltet cases. 
Medium 8va. t8t. 

ARNOLD.— THE RofiAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
Bdog the Arnold Prise Essay for 1879. By W. T. AhnoLd, B.A. Clown 
8vo. 6». _ 

BALL.— THE STODENrS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Wat-rMt W. 
Ball, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barruter.at-Law. Crown Bvo. tf. id. 

BERN ARD.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
DIPLOMACY. By Montagus Bbrnasd, M. A., Chichels Professor of 
International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 8vo. gr. 

BIGELOW.- HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND, FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. The Norman Period, io<«-tso4. By 
Mklvillb Madison Bigblow, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 161. 

BRIGHT aOHN, M.P.) .—Works hy the Right Hon. Jobh Bbight, 
M.P. , a f.' 

SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. Edited hy Prof““' 
Tkohold Rogkss, M.P. Author’s Pqwlar Edition. Globe 8 vo. 31. id. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Two Yob. 8vo.‘With Portrah. 051. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. Tkobold Rogbus, M.P. 8 vo. 141. 

BUCKNILL. —^Worlu by J. C. Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S., late Lord Charw 
cellor'i Viritor of Lunatics 

HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS AND INSANE DRUNKARDR Crown 8vo. 
u.id. 

THE CARE OF THE INSANE, AND THEIR LEGAL CONTROL. Crown 
Svo. 31. drf. 

CAIRN ES. —Works by J. E Caiknbs, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Polilical 
Economy in Univerrity College, London 
POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. loi. dd. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMV. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. yr. id. 

COBDEN (RICHARD).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 
POLICY. ^ Rickaxd Cosdbn. Edited by the Right Hon John Bright, 
M.P., and J. E. ’ThoroM Rogers, M.P. Popular Ediuon. 8vo. 3». id. 

COSSA _GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

Dr. LutOl CossA, Prafcssor of Political Economy m the Umyeratv of Pavia. 
Tramlated ftom tte Second Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. STAHtav 
Javoxa, F.RS. Crown 8vo. v- ^ 

FAWCETT.— Works by lUght Hon. Htunv Fawcstt, M.A., M.P.. F.R.R, . 
F^w of Trinity HaU. andProtessor of Politic Economy in tbs Omverrity 

it 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH LABOURER.. Eatsn 

bap. 8*0. St. 
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MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth F-aiiioo, »kh Kwr aMptm 
I • on ihe Depredation of Silrer, etc. Crown Svo. im. * 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAVSES AND KEMEDIES. Crown Im v-U 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS, teo. 
lot. SJ. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION; u<l Im|«M into the Caiuee wMeh ha*» 
reiattM Ihe noenl adoption of Free Trade tinre ila introduction into Enthad. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crowii Ivo. 31. <>■/. 

INDIAN FINANCE. Three Ettays, with Introduction and ApfieMlia. Iro. 
71. td. ep 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SURJEirrS. By Rifhl Hon 
IIkn^v Fawerrr. M.P., and Mili icknt (iAtaaTT KAwettrr. Iro. 10*. id, 

FAWCETT (MRS.)— Worlitby Mtu.tc«MT OAnarrr Fawcutt:— 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUESTIONS. Ne* 
F.ditioo. i6mo. 7 t. (vi. 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown Svo. y, 

QOSCHEN.— REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION. 
By Gnotinii J. GoscitaN, M.P. Royal Svo, it. 

OUlDl^TO THE UNPROTECTED, in Every Day Matten Ralatlty 
to Property and Income* Bya BAnK..K*i DAVtiHrea. Fifth Edition, Reviled. 
Eatia leap. Ivo. jt, 

HAMILTON.— MONEY ANlf VALUE: an liainicy into the Meam and 
End. of Kconuinic Production, with an Appendia on the Deptteialion of Silver 
nnd Indian Currency. By Kowlamu HAMtLTON. tvu. tat. 

HARWOOD. —Work, by Gananu IfAawnoo, M.A. 
DISESTABLISHMENT: n Defence of the Principle of a Nniional Church. 
Ivo. lat. 

THE COMING DEMOCRACY. Crown Ivo. fir. 

HILL.— OUR COMMON I.AND: and other Short E«ayi. By Octavia 
Hill. Ealrafeap. Ivo. y.id. 

CoNTCMTaOur Comnon i;And. Diiirict Vi«iin(. A more Eieelleol Way of 
Ch^iy. A Word on Good UliMnihip. Open .SpaM. Elfcctual Charily. Tba 
Fntutn ef nor Conunoni. 

HOLLAND.— THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY 
FROM 1774 TO 1831. A l.«ctnre dekvered at Oaibrd, April 1S77. By T. E. 
Holland, I).C.L., Profct*>'.>r of Inicinaiional Law and Diiihemey, Oabtd. 
Crown Iro. tt. 

HOLMES.- THE COMMON LAW. By 0 . W. HoiMm, /a. Ivn. ter. 

HUGHES (THOS.)— THE old CHURCH: WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH ITf By Tmoiia* Hfiittc. Q.C Crown It* 6r. 

lEVONS.— Woeki by W. STAKUtvJavosa, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. (F«r Mhct 
Worice by the aune Attihor, tu Educational and PMiUMortliCM CaTa* 

LOQUIS.):— 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. SecMd Edidnik imM, «ilft 
new Prdaoc and App e nd c ee. Ivu. tot. id. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, ilnw. tt. 
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LAV]ILfiYB.— PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. By Emils os LAVsJrr 
Tniiibuad by G. B. L. Marriott, LL.B., with Rn Inttoductioa by T. i 
Ctim Ebslis, LLB. 8m. iw. 


LBADINQ CASES DONE INTO ENaLISH.-Byii>AmwN 

tics or Lincoln’s Inn. Thiid EditioB. Crown 8 vo. u. 6tL 

LUBB0CK.>-ADDR£SSES, political and educational. B} 
Sir John Lvbiock, Ban., M.P.,A&,&c. 8 to. Sr. A/. 

MACDONELL.^HE land question, SPEaAL 

REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND GOTLAND. By John Macdonsl, 
Baniitai^Law. 8m. lor. 6 d. 

MARSHALL.—THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. Mamhall, 
M. A, Ute Principal of Univcnity OoUege BriMot, and Mary Palsy Marshall. 
ittn Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambndge. Eatra fcap. 8m. ar. Af. 

MONAHAN.—THE METHOD OF LAW; an Esayon the Statement and 
Arrangement of the legal Standard of Conduct. By J. H. Monahan, Q.G 
Crm8vo. 6r. 


PATERSON.— Works by Jamss Pa^rson, M. A, Barrister-at-Lav, somelln - 
Commissioner for English and Irish ^heries, &c. 

THE LIBER'TY OF THE SUBJECT AND THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
RELATING TO THE SECURITY OF. THE PERSON. Commentaries on. 
Cheaper ime. Crown Svo. eir. 

THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, OF SPEECH. AND OF PUBUC WOR¬ 
SHIP. Being Commentaries on dm Liberty of the Subject and the Lawsot 
England. Crown 8m. iu. 

PHEAR.— INTERNATIONAL TRADE, AND THE RELATION 
TWEEN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. A Paper read before the Exmouth 
LibeinlAatociation,onJoly aa,i 88 i. By Sir John B.Phrar. Crown8vo. ar.Af. 


PHILLIMORB.—PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 6om the 
Pandects. By John Gsoros Philumors, Q.C 8m. t«$. 


POLLOCK (F.).— ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS By 
Frrorrick ^llock, M.A, LLD., late Fellow of Trimly College, Cambridge. 
8m. n *. 6 tL 


PRACTICAL POLITICS.— ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL UBtRAL 

FEDERATION. Complete in one Mlume. 8ro. «r. Or:— 

I . THE TENANT FARMER: Land Laws and Landlords. By James Howarh. 

8*0. ir. ^ 

II. FOREIGN POLICY. By Right Hon. M. E. Grant Dorr, M.P. 8m. m. 

III. FREEDOM OF LAND. By 0 . Shaw LErmvRR, M.P. 8 m. ar. 

nr. BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By Sir Dayid WedmuorN, Ban., 
M.P. l>^8vo. ». 


RICHBY.-TME IRISH ^ND LAWS. ^SflSiSiSi 

i i.Ti Deputy Reg^ ftofom of ftaM RM Eindisb Law » tha Uasetnity 

afDuUia. CmweBy*. 
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IT^TBStlAN'S YEAR BOOK. THE ; A STATISTiaL ANT) 
HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THK STATES OF THE glVlLWEI) 
WORLD, FOR THE YEAR itaj. TwMlkih Auiutl PuUiotkm. RtviMd 
lAwOidiiRilumi. Cromivo. t««.6A 

STEPHEN (C. E.)~THE SERVICE OF THE 1H)0R : IWniM IbiimIw 
into the Renwat for end tcuiut the EtUUUhiiRQt of Rcligioui .Siiitrhoodi 
for Chuit^ PurooiM. Br Caxolimk EutUi SrSTHiN. Crawn l«o. 

V 61.6E 

STEPHEN.— WoHu by Sir Jamk FinjAMU Stwhik, K.CS.I., D.CL 
A Judge of the UigH Court of Juitice, Quecn'l Bench Divitioa. 

A DIGEST OF THE UW OF EVIDENCE. Fourth Edition, with new Pnfkt. 
Cnwittiro. dr. 

AHISrORYOFTHECRIUINALUWOFENGL'ND. I'hneVtdi. Demy 
8w. 481. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL UW. (Ciimci »nd Puniihmtnti) Ivo. 
idr. 

A DIGEST OF THE UW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICT¬ 
ABLE OFFENCES. By Sir jAUKi F. SrurutN, K.C.S.I.,a judge of the 
High Court of Juttice, Queen 1 Bench D.viiion, end HixugRT anrHiN, 
LL.M , of the Middle Temple, UAtriUcr at l.aw. 8«o. ur-Af. 

STUBBS,— VILUGE POLITICS^ AddMie* and Sermoni on the Lahour 
Queulm. By C W. ^nm, M.A, Vicar of Grauborough, Buck*. Extra 
leap. 8vo. jt. 6d. 

THORNTON.-Wftfke by*)V..T. Thoxktom, C.B., Secretary for Public 
Workt in the India Office 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS: With the Ouillnei of a PUn for 
thdr Eitablithment in Iretand. New Edition, reviwd. Crown 8ro. ji. id. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN TOPICS. With 
ISap of Indian RaUwayi. Crown Bvo. it.U. 

Walker.— Wotki by F. a. Wauu. M.A.,Ph.D., ProfeieororPotitial 

Economy and Hiiiory, Valt CoUfgt;- 

THE WAGES QUESTION. A TreatiM on Waget and the Wagei Oait. Iro. 
141. 

MONEY. 8vo. til. 

MONEY IN ITS RSUTtONS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Onwa lew. 
It. id. 

WILSON.-RECIPROCin. III METALIISM, AND UND-TKNUKE 
REFORM. By A. J. Wiuon. Authot of "11 m EeieuRtt ¥ M«dm 
Couauka." Ivo. yt-di 
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WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE OR THE 
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0 

ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR: An Attempt to Bhiitnite 
lome cf the Diffuencto between Eiiabethan and Modem Eng^. By tite 
Rev. E. A. Adbott. D.D., Head Master of the City of Londtm school New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

BREYMANN.— A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. By Hexmamn Brbymann, Ph.D., Professor of PhiMogy in 
the University of Munich, late Lecturer on French Language and Literature at 
Oweiu College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. er. 6 d. 

ELLIS.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF I.ATIN. FOR THE USE OP CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. Ecus, U.A., F.R.S.. &c. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4#. 6 d. 

FASNACHT .—^Works by G. Enctw Fasnacht. Author of “Mgemillan’s 
Progressive French Course," Editor of " Macmillan's Foreij^ School 
Classics," &c. * 

THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUQYING LANGUAGES. I. French. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8va 
31. id. 

FLEAY.—A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. O. FtiAV. 
M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra fcap. 8vo. er. id. 

GOODWIN. —^Works by W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Litemtuie in 
Harvard University:— 

SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. New Editioa 
Crown Svo. 8t. id, 

A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown Svo. it. id 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown Svo. 61. 

HA'DliBY.— ASSAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL. Selected Bom 
the Papers of Jttmt Haduev, LL.D., Professor of Gndt fat Yolo/Collugr, Ac. 
8 vo. i6t. 


HALES.- LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes. I%iIokw!ea] and 
Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of Eiwlish. Chiefly for use 
in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., Professor of EngHah Literature at 
King's College, Ixtndon, Ac. Ac. Fifth Edition. Exlm (cMp. Svo. er. id 

HBLFENSTEIN (JAMES).— a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF 
THE TEUIGNIC LANGUAGES; Being at the same time a Histor'inl 
Grammar of the English lamgtiagc, and comprising Cotliic, Anglo.Saxoii, Eviy 
Eimlish, Modem Eiwlish, Icelaodic (Old NorseX Danrib, Swediih, W High 
German, Middle High Gmiium, Modem Gcrium, Old Saxon, Old FiMaa, aM 
Dutch. By jAMia HiLnNsntiN, Ph.D. Ivo. i8r. 
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MASSON (aUSTAVE).-*A COMPENDIOUS DlCTIONilRY OP 
CHE FRENCH I.ANQUAGE(FreDch-EngUiji ami KiuUih-Frtn^), 
tnm ih« DictigMriea of ProTeMOr Ai.r»U> Elwali . Kiiilowed b]M Lirt of (he 

B * Priaci|al Divei|uiK Otrivaliona, anil prtoedeii by Uuunoloaicai and HiMorical 
Tabki. By CotTAVS Mauon, Anittaw-UaMit and Uhniiaa, IUm» 
School FoiitA Edilion. Crown tvo. 6r. 

MAYOR.— A BIBLIOC.RAPHICAL CLUE TOfaLATIN LITERATURE- 
Edited aftar Dr. E. HuaNisx, With laito AddirioM by John E. B. MAVon. 
M.A., Pr ofa u or of Latin in the Univtnity of Cambridfo. Crown Sro. tor. (■/- 

MORRIS.-rWarkt by tha R«r. RicMAan Moaaia, I.L.D., PronMenl of lha 
Philolotical Su oiWy, Mior triT " SpeciaMnaof Early Engliih," &e., ftc. i— 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. comnriMng 
Chaidcrx on the Hiiii^ an-l Utyrlipineni uf Ih« t-anguacr, and on Word- 
fiinaation. Now Edition. Fcap. 8v«. A>. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
conlaining Accidence and Woml-formaiion. Third Edition. iStno. at. &f. 

OLIPHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. 
KtNOTON OurHANT, M.A., of Rillinl Ci>lle«e. Oxford. A New Edition, 
reviwd and greatly enlarged, of " The Soureee of Sundaid Engliih." Extra 
Ibip. 8va. pt. 

PEILEtjOHN, M.A.)-an INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND 
LATIN ETYMOLtX’.V. By I-iis Pkiiii. M A.. Fellow and Tutor of Chriefi 
College, Cambndge. Third a%d reviwd Falilion. Crown Bvo. ioi.64. 

PHILOLOGY.— the IOURNAL OF SACRED AND CIASSICAL 
HHIIXILOGV. FourVof*. 8vo. i at. M. each. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Ntw Seriea, Edited by JnnK E. B. 
MAVoa, M.A., and W. Ai.dis WatoNT, M A. (t. bJ. (Half-yearly.) 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by IIami. L 
GiLDCBUiavn. Prowaaor of Greek in the John Hopkini Uniwenily. Ivn. 
4 t, id. (Quonctly.) 

PHRYNICHUS—THE new PHRVNICHUS. Being n ReviwdTeetof 
Tht Etlet* of the Grammarian I'hrymithtit, With Intnaliictlani and Comawn- 
ury. By W. Gi’Ntnie Ri'THanroxD. M.A., of Balliol College, Uaford, Aaaiw 
unt-Maxter at St. Paul'a. 8va. iSt. 

ROBY (H. J.)— Work! by IlKMiiv JoHv Roav, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John'a College, Oimbiidge. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, FROM PLAUTUS TO 
SUETONIUS. In Two Part* Second Edition. Part I. containing:—Iloob 
I. Soundx. Book 11. InAeiioni. l(o-k III. Word Foimalion. AlipeOdicei. 
Crown 8>a. It.Cd. Part II.—.Syntax. Prepoxitionx, Ac. Crown 8ra. lot. 6if. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOI.S. Crown 8vo. gt. 

SCHMIDT.— THE RYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE CLA.SSICAL 
LANGUAGES. To whicb are added, the Lyric Partt cdthe “Mete" td 
Euripidet end lha “Anligane" of Sophoclea: irilh Rhythmical Schaaw tad 
CoaiaeBtaiy. By Or. J. H. SotMtOT. Tnuulaled froni the Genua by J. W. 
Wmiti, D.D. 8vo. lot. &/. 
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*PAYK«OR«—Works by the Rev. Isaac T^lor* M.A. 
fetRVS^N RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8 vo. 14#. 

WORD^iND PLACES; w, Etymotogical IltustrstioAs of HlttoiT» EthiK^^^ 
Md Oeogimpby. ^ the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Third Edicioo. revised rbc 
compressed. With BCeps. Globe 8vo. dr. 

GREEKS AND GOTHS: A Study on the Runes. 8 vo. or. 


TRENCH •~Worksb^R. Cubnbvix Trench, D.D., Archlnshop Dahlia. 
(For other Worics by the same Author, m Theological Catalogue.) 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ninth Edition, enlarged. 8 vo. 
ctoth. Its. « 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addnaeed (MnsIly)to Uw Pupils 
at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. Eighteenth Edidon, esdarged. 
Fcap. 8 vo. s$. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Eleventh Edition, revised and impimd. 
Fcap. 8 vo. ss. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED FORMERLY IN 
SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. Fifth Editioa, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


VINCENT AND DICKSON.-~A HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. By Edgar Vincent, M.A., and T. G. Diceson. Second RdUioo. 
revised and enlarged. With an Appradix on the Relation of Modem Greek to 
Ciassfeal Greek. By Professor R. OpJrdr. Oown 8vo. dr. 

WHITNEY,— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Iiistm{;tor in Modem Languages in Yale 
Cdtnie* Crown 8vo. dr. 


WHITNEY AND EDORBN.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND F.NGL 1 SH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Conemondcnces and 
Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edcren. 
Crown 8vo. yr. 

The GKRMAN*ENGLISH Part may be had Mparatcly. Prim sr. 


ZBCHARIAH.— THE HEBREW STUDENTS COMMENTARY ON 
HEBREW AND LXX. With Excursus on Several Grammatical Subjects. 
By W. H. Lowe. M.A, Hebrew Lecturer at Christ's College, Caabr.dge. 
Denqr Ivo, tor. id* 




THE GOLPEN THEASURY SERIES. 


fllB GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

*l 7 Hivoiiin.v printed in ilno, with VIpitUt titlit br J. E. Millais, r. Wooum. 
IW. Houun Hvirr, Sin Kant Paton, AtTHlw HiraiUi, Ac. Enjpsvnd on SMtl 
hr Jmmm. Boond m «xm doth, 4*. M ndt voliun*. Also Iwpt in moroeon nnd 
Calr.bindinfs. 

“ Mesffs. Mnemittan hsTe, in thdr GeMcn Trensapp Scries, sspe^Up provided 
editions of mndsid woifcs, veluaws of tckcled MOtiy, and uri|iaal oompo. 
lilioos, whiebenrilie this aeries to ba called clatueal, Noiblnc can bo better 
tbnn the litatniy catcaiioB, noihinx more cic|ant tbatt tho nateriai •orkman. 
sbip.'*—j^nrrisH QuAmnLY Knviaw. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OP THE BEST SONGS 
AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGB. Selected and annneed, with Nates, bp Foancm Tvhhok 

PALCtAVB. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND PROM THE BEST 

POETS. Seteoed and arranged bp CovnnrnY Patmorb. 

THE BOOK OP PRAISE, nma the best English Hpmn Writers. 
Selected and acranged by Lord ScLRoaNO. A AVw sumf tnMrtid StUlitK. 

THE PAIRY BOOK ; Iba Best Pt^lar Fairy Stories. Selaetad and ren* 
dered gpew by the Author of “JohiPiiaiirax, UaNrLRSiAN.** 

” A deUghtful selection, tn a delightful estctnal ibnn; full of the idiptical iptaa. 
dour and vast opulcnn of pi}>pcr feirp tales.'*—SrocrATon. 

THE BALLAD BOOK, a* SdecUon of tha Choloesl British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allikoiiam. 

THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Aneedotos and Sayings. Selected and 
' arranged by Mark Lkhon. 

“ The fullest and best jest book that has yet sppcared."-SATt;ROAY IUyirw. 

BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OP GOOD AND 

EVIL. With Notes and Clostariat index. By W. Alois Wntottr, M A. 
“The beautiful little edition of Bacw‘» Euays, now before us, docs credit to 
the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright."— .SrXLTATWX. 

THB PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from ihU World to that vbidi is to 
oooie. By Jonk Bdxvan. 

"A beautiful and tcholarty reprinL*’—S wctaTob. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THB 

YOUNG. Selected and airsnged by C K. Alxxandrb. 

“ A itcl|.iielacted YoluaH of sacred poetry."—SracTATOa. 

A BOOK OP GOLDEN DEEDS of All Times and Alt Counlries. 
Gaihcnd and Narrated Aneet. By the Author if “ Tmr Hata nr Kaix LvrnL" 
"... To the youiwi tm whoai it is capecialty intended.» n aaost intcrMtlng 
collect^ of thrilung tales sreil told 1 and tn their eldera as a useful handbook 
of lefeitooe, and a pleasaai one to lake up when ihew snsh is to while away 
a wtary halfdioiir. Wa haw teen no prtloaf gilk-book tor a fctiig lime. — 
ATiinNAit;ii. 

THE ADVENTURES OP ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Edited, froai the Oiig^ Editiaa, by J. W. Clark, M.A , FtSotr «f TOnitp 
Coilsge, Cambridge. 
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TKB REPUBLIC OP PLATO, ^AmuiTio unro Anush, 

Notes by J, U. Davms, M. A, end D. j. Vavoham. M.A ' 

" A dsi^ end cheap Uttle editioD.*’—E xaniheh. 


THE 80NQ BOOIL Wordt and turns froat tba best Beets and Mosidaas. 
Sdeeted and artaeged by John HOuah, Professor of Vocal Music U Kin’s 
College, London. 

"Ach^colle^ offhe steiSng songs of England, Seotland, tad IicUid, 
sdla the musie of each predxed to the woids. Hoar auidb tnie adudesome 

•• “W‘r thtoilrft many 

thenaaad Amilies."—E xaminek. 


LA LVRE FRAN^AISE. Selected and anangn, adth Ncles, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Harrow Sdiool. 


'* We doubt whether even in France itself so interesting and oompleta n ttpettory 
of the best French Lyrics couM be found.”—NoTits and QuesIes. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Ou> Boy. 

” A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book ahSnt beyn fes 
be^ that ever was written. "—IU.USTXATSO Thus. 

A BOOK OP WORTHIES. Gathered from the.OH Hiatociaeaad written 
anew by the Author of” The HEixomKEDCLYFrE." 

” An admirable addition to an admiraM series."— Westminstbe Rbvibw. 

QDBSSBS AT TRUTH. By Tjvo Sbothees. Were Sditim. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Wosks of 
the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an IntrodttUory Essay by 
Eowaeo Jemeins, Author M “Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 

"A charming little volume.”—S tanoaeo. 


SCOTCH SONO. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scodand Cota* 
piled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Makv Cakltui Aitkin. 

“The book is one that should find a place in every library, we had almost said in 
every pocket.”—S mctatoe. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK t The Gtdden Trea^iry of the best German Lyrical 
Poenu. Selected and arranged, with Notes and Literary Intraduclion, Dr. 
Buchhbih. 

“A book which ail lovers of German poetry will rrekome.’!- Westhinstee 
IteviBW. 


HERRICK 1 Sehclions bom the Lyrical Poessa Arranged, with Notes, by 
F. T. Paussave. 

” For the Ibet lime the sweetest of English pastoral poets is plsoed withia tbo 
range of the great world of readers."— Acadeht. 


POEMS OP PLACES, EiBted by H. W. LoNcrauow. Eagbrndand', 
Wales. TwoVok. i 

” A very happy idea, thomugMy worked om by an editor who I 
q«.nsi:»tt«n br the iaA."-SFacTAToa. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED POEMS. 

(Akoa Large Paper Edkka. Oowagvo. iar.Cd) 
“Avolttmewhi^isathiivof bcautyinitacK"—Paxb Mau CAaTTE. 



THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


• 3 « 


THE SURr OP TH# CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
IN SPAINi^ Br C. M. Yoaoa, AMkor of ik< Heir IMcM*.* 
With ViriMl* hf boutAW H«rr. » 

CHARLES LAMB'S TALES PROM SHAKESPEARE. 

EAHd fcy A* lav. A. Aihgu, 11.A, Rialcr at ilw Temiile. 

POEMS op WORDSWORTH. ChoM mmI Uind. «idi Ptaftc* 
• hf ibiHOUh (Aks a Larca Paptr JUBon. Owwa tro. 9#.) 

“A aaliuaa.aeaty !»(• tt wbiehit wai(liiad afithiba faUtB ftvit af poatr*.'* 
—Bai* MAt.v Oanm 

SHAKESPSAjAE’S SONNETS. Bdittd br r. T. PAUutatre. 

POEMS PROM SHELLEY. Saheud aad arranged by STorpoau 
A. BanOKB. U.A. (Aim a Large Paper Ediiinn. CroifB ivo. ^«a«. did). 

•• PuB of power and mia appiedaiioa of Sbeiley."— SraCTAToa. 

ESSAYS OP JOSEPH ADDISON. Choaaa and Edited by Johm 
Richabo OaBBHi M.A, LI.D. 

" tliia b a nwat wekoine addition to a moat aacenem eerlae.**— BtCAMiNOi. 

POETRY OP BYRON. Chown ud arranced by MATTMiafAmeDLO. 
(Atm a Large Papae Edition, Crown Iro.) or. 

"It Irwrilten in Mr. Amotd'a neaMI vein, and in Mr. Anmld’a moil paitiMid 
manner."—ATMawanrai. 

SELECTIONS FROM .THE WRITINGS OP WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR.— Arranged and Edited by Proicnor SiDitar 

C01.VIN. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIOIO MEDICI $ l>ller 

to a Friend, Ac., and Chriatian Moral.. F.dited by W. A. UaaartHILL, M.l>. 

" Dr. Gteenhill'a annoiatione diipby care and rewarch to a degree rata among 
EnglUi cdiiora. The btbttogm^ical detaiu tiimiabed bare ootMag to be 
deeued.'*— ATHIiniBVli. 

the speeches and TABLE-TALK OP THE 

PROPHET MOHAMMAD,— tliomn and Traniiaaed, wkb an 
Introduction and Nolee,' by .SrAMunr LANa-IVriia. 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER'S POEM8,-Cbomn and 
ntranged by Mre. OurHAKT. l/« /*r/mr. 




33 MACHItLAIfS CATALOGUE. 

^^^^^- 

Ifew PuilMngt if PfV^ 3f^ 

A sntizs or saotin books on his rights and 

RESPONSIBILITIES. 

TbU wrin b intmded to mtot tin demud far accessibla inronaaliaa on th« ordi I 
nary eoadidoM, and the cwnnttcrmt. of our politieal life. IsnoMriiee these no ' 
onfr takas ftoea the itudy ef histoiy the interest which oomea ikam a enlact witi 
prscitbal ptfida, but, stui worse. It unfits men for tbeir jdaee as totonBeiit diixcns. 
The setica wiU deal with the details of the machinery wheee^ IMC CwMitiition 
w«ka, and tha broad Knea upon which it hat been cooatructeiLv 

Tkt/tBewbttVtbimt$anruufy:— 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. ByH.D.TaAlu,D.Cl*>lata Fellow 
of St John's CtMlege, Oxford. 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By SnsMCcn Waivou, Aoihw of “ The History of Englnad ftom tStj.'* 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET; THE NATIONAL DEBT 

TAXES AND RATES. By A. J. Wiisott. 

THE POOR LAW. ByRer. tIV. Fowwt.,3I.A. 

THE STATE AND ITS RELATION TO TRADE. Ry T. H. 

FAxana. ;t ■ 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. Stahlsv 
jBvont. LLD., F.R.S. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. A Aarm 

Eiuot, M-R* 

foreign relations. By SrgMcaaWAi.roi.B. Author o{ “D 
History of England from sSty." 

LOCAL 'Government. By m. d. CHAiNxas. 


/aPrS/oniffim.*— 


THE STATE AND EDUCATION, jy HsHav Csaw. M.A 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. By Fast* , ••.ie Potxoea, late Fellow 

Trinity Collige, Oambiidge. 

THE STATE' AND THE LAND. 'iBy F. Po«ocK,,to FdW 

THaity Colian Cambtidgt. • ^ UmUefn 


INDIA, ByJ.AC«TOit,lataNeBowofQtteen*|l^Tlege,Oxftrd./«rt«i*n 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

FaHnw af University CoHsg^ Oxfurd. 


By K. J. Pay 
(/a ii* /r. 


Govt of Wr.i Bengal 
U-A. S. T. ChlcHttivTMQM 






